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Tue religious belief of the North American Indians seems at 
a first view anomalous and contradictory. It certainly is so, 
if we adopt the popular impression. Romance, Poetry, and 
Rhetoric point, on the one hand, to the august conception of a 
one all-ruling deity, a Great Spirit, omniscient and omnipres- 
ent, and we are told to admire the untutored intellect which 
could conceive a thought too vast for Socrates and Plato. On 
the other hand, we find a chaos of degrading, ridiculous, and 
incoherent superstitions. A closer examination will show that 
the contradiction is more apparent than real. We will begin 
with the lowest forms of Indian belief, and thence trace it 
upward to the highest conceptions which the unassisted mind 
of the savage attained. 

To the Indian, the material world is sentient and intelligent. 
Birds, beasts, and reptiles have ears for human prayers, and 
are endowed with influence on human destiny. A mysterious 
and inexplicable power resides in inanimate things. They, too, 
can listen to the voice of man, and influence his life for evil or 
for good. Lakes, rivers, and waterfalls are sometimes the 
dwelling-place of spirits, but more frequently they are them- 
selves living beings, to be propitiated by prayers and offerings. 
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‘The lake has a soul, and so have the river and the cataract. 
Each can hear the words of men, and each can be pleased or 
offended. In the silence of a forest, the gloom of a deep ravine, 
resides a living mystery, indefinite but redoubtable. Through 
all the works of Nature or of man, nothing exists, however 
seemingly trivial, that may not be endued with a secret power 
for blessing or for bane. 

Men and animals are closely akin. Each species of animal 
has its great archetype, its progenitor or king, who is supposed 
somewhere to exist, prodigious in size, though in shape 
and nature like his subjects. A belief prevails, vague, but 
perfectly apparent, that men themselves owe their first pa- 
rentage to beasts, birds, or reptiles, as bears, wolves, tortoises, 
or cranes; and the names of the totemic clans, borrowed 
in nearly every case from animals, are the reflection of this 
idea.* 

An Indian hunter was always anxious to propitiate the ani- 
mals he sought to kill. He has often been known to address a 
wounded bear in a long harangue of apology.t The bones of 
the beaver were treated with especial tenderness, and carefully 
kept from the dogs, lest the spirit of the dead beaver, or his 
surviving brethren, should take offence.{ This solicitude ex- 
tended not alone to animals, but also to inanimate things. A 
remarkable example occurred among the Hurons, a people 
comparatively advanced, who, to propitiate their fishing-nets, 
and persuade them to do their office with effect, married them 





* This belief occasionally takes a perfectly definite shape. There was a tradition 

among Northern and Western tribes that men were created from the carcasses of 
beasts, birds, and fishes, by Manabozho, a mythical personage to be described here- 
after. The Amikouas, or People of the Beaver, an Algonquin tribe of Lake Huron, 
ecluimed descent from the carcass of the great original beaver, or father of the bea- 
vers. They believed that the rapids and cataracts on the French River and the Up- 
per Ottawa were caused by dams made by their amphibious ancestor. See the tra- 
dition in Perrot, Mlémoire sur les Mceurs, Coustumes et Relligion des Sauvages de 
? Amérique Septentrionale, p. 20. Charlevoix tells the same story. Each Indian was 
supposed to inherit something of the nature of the animal whence he sprung. 

t McKinney, Tour to the Lakes, p. 284, mentions the discomposure of a party of 
Indians when shown a stuffed moose. Thinking that its spirit would be offended at 
the indignity shown to its remains, they surrounded it, making apologetic speeches 
and blowing tobacco-smoke at it as a propitiatory offering. 

t This superstition was very prevalent, and numerous instances of it occur in old 
and recent writers, from Father Le Jeune to Captain Carver. 
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every year to two young girls of the tribe, with a ceremony far 
more formal than in the case of merely human wedlock.* The 
fish, too, no less than the nets, must be propitiated; and to this 
end they were addressed every evening from the fishing camp 
by one of the party chosen for that function, who exhorted them 
to take courage and be caught, assuring them that the utmost 
respect should be shown to their bones. The harangue, which 
took place after the evening meal, was made in solemn form, 
and while it lasted, the whole party, except the speaker, were 
required to lie on their backs, silent and motionless, around 
their fire.f 

Besides ascribing life and intelligence to the material world, 
animate and inanimate, the Indian believes in supernatural 
existences, known among the Algonquins as Manitous, and 
among the Iroquois and Hurons as Okies. These words com- 
prehend all forms of supernatural being, from the highest to 
the lowest, with the exception, possibly, of certain diminutive 
fairies or hobgoblins, and certain giants and anomalous mon- 
sters, which appear under various forms, grotesque and horrible, 
in their fireside legends.{ There are local manitous of streams, 
rocks, mountains, cataracts, and forests. The conception of 
these beings betrays, for the most part, a striking poverty. of 
imagination. In nearly every case, when they reveal themselves 
to mortal sight, they bear the semblance of beasts, reptiles, or 





* There are frequent allusions to this ceremony in the early writers. The Algon- 
quins of the Ottawa practised it, as well as the Hurons. Lalemant, in his chapter 
“Du Regne de Satan en ces Contrées” (Relation des Hurons, 1639), says that it 
took place yearly at the middle of March. As it was indispensable that the brides 
should be virgins, mere children were chosen. The net was held between them, and 
its spirit, or Oki, was harangued by one of the chiefs, who exhorted him to do his 
part in furnishing the tribe with food. Lalemant was told that the spirit of the net 
had once appeared in human form to the Algonquins, complaining that he had lost 
his wife, and warning them that, unless they could find him another equally immacu- 
late, they would catch no more fish. 

t Sagard, Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons, p. 257. Other old writers make 
a similar statement. 

¢ Many tribes have tales of diminutive beings which, in the absence of a better 
word, may be called fairies. In the Travels of Lewis and Clark there is mention 
of a hill on the Missouri supposed to be haunted by them. These Western fairies 
correspond with the Puck Wudj Ininee of Ojibwa tradition. As an example of the 
monsters alluded to, see the Saginaw story of the Weendigoes, in Schoolcraft, Algic 
Researches, II. 105. 
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birds, in shapes unusual or distorted.* There are other mani- 
tous without local habitation, some good, some evil, countless 
in number and indefinite in attributes. They fill the world 
and control the destinies of men, that is to say, of Indians; for 
the primitive Indian holds that the white man lives under a 
spiritual rule distinct from that which governs his own fate. 
These beings, also, appear for the most part in the shape of 
animals. Sometimes, however, they assume human propor- 
tions; but more frequently they take the form of stones, 
which, being broken, are found full of living blood and flesh. 
Each primitive Indian has his guardian manitou, to whom he 
looks for counsel, guidance, and protection. These spiritual 
allies are acquired by the following process. At the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, the Indian boy smears his face with black, 
retires to some solitary place, and remains for days without 
food. Superstitious expectancy and the exhaustion of famine 
rarely fail of their results. His sleep is haunted by visions, 
and the form which first or most often appears is that of his 
guardian manitou, —a beast, a bird, a fish, a serpent, or 
some other object, animate or inanimate. An eagle or a bear 
is the vision of a destined warrior; a wolf, of a successful 
hunter; while a serpent foreshadows the future medicine-man, 
or, according to others, portends disaster.t The young Indian 
thenceforth wears about his person the object revealed in his 
dream, or some portion of it,—as a bone, a feather, a snake- 
skin, or a tuft of hair. This, in the modern language of the 
forest and prairie, is known as his “ medicine.” The Indian 
yields to it a sort of worship, propitiates it with offerings of 





* The figure of a large bird is perhaps the most common; as, for example, the 
good spirit of Rock Island: “ He was white, with wings like a swan, but ten times 
larger.” — Autobiography of Blackhawk, p. 70. 

+ Compare Cass, in North American Review, XIII. 100. A turkey-buzzard, ac- 
cording to him, is the vision of a medicine-man. The writer once knew an old Dah- 
cotah chief who was greatly respected, but had never been to war, though belonging 
to a family of peculiarly warlike propensities. The reason was, that, in his initia- 
tory fast, he had dreamed of an antelope, — the peace-spirit of his people. 

Women fast as well as men, — always at the time of transition from childhood to 
maturity. Inthe Narrative of John Tanner, there is an account of an old woman 
who had fasted, in her youth, for ten days, and throughout her life placed the firm- 
est faith in the visions which had appeared to her at that time. Among the 
Northern Algonquins, the practice, down to a recent day, was almost universal. 
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tobacco, thanks it in prosperity, and upbraids it in disaster.* 
If his medicine fails to bring him the desired success, he will 
sometimes discard it and adopt another. The superstition now 
becomes mere fetich-worship, since the Indian regards the 
mysterious object which he carries about him rather as an em- 
bodiment than as a representative of a supernatural power. 
Indian belief, however, recognizes a very different class of 
beings. Besides the giants and monsters of legendary lore, 
other conceptions may be discerned, more or less distinct, and 
of a character partially mythical. Of these, the most conspicu- 
ous is that remarkable personage of Algonquin tradition, called 
Manabozho, Messou, Michabou, Nanabush, or the Great Hare. 
As each species of animal has its archetype or king, so, among 
the Algonquins, Manabozho is king of all these animal kings. 
Tradition is diverse as to his origin. According to the most 
current belief, his father was the West Wind and his mother a 
great-granddaughter of the Moon. His character is worthy of 
such a parentage. Sometimes he is a wolf, a bird, or a gigantic 
hare, surrounded by a court of quadrupeds; sometimes he 
appears in human shape, majestic in stature and wondrous in 
endowment, a mighty magician, a destroyer of serpents and evil 
manitous; sometimes he is a vain and treacherous imp, full of 
childish whims and petty trickery, the butt and victim of men, 
beasts, and spirits. His powers of transformation are without 
limit; his curiosity and malice are insatiable; and of the num- 
berless legends of which he is the hero, the greater part are as 
trivial as they are incoherent.t It does not appear that Mana- 
bozho was ever an object of worship; yet, despite his absurdity, 
tradition declares him to be chief among the manitous, in short, 
the “Great Spirit.” ¢ It was he who restored the world, sub- 





* The writer has seen a Dahcotah warrior open his medicine-bag, talk with an air 
of affectionate respect to the bone, feather, or horn within, and blow tobacco-smoke 
upon it as an offering. “Medicines ” are acquired not only by fasting, but by casual 
dreams and otherwise. They are sometimes even bought and sold. 

t Mr. Schoolcraft has collected many of these tales. See his Algic Researches, 
Vol. I. Compare the stories of Messou, given by Le Jeune (Relations, 1633, 1634), 
and the account of Nanabush, by Edwin James, in his notes to Tanner’s Narrative 
of Captivity and Adventures during a Thirty Years’ Residence among the Indians ; 
also the account of the Great Hare, in the Mémoire of Nicolas Perrot, Chaps. I., II. 

t “Presque toutes les Nations Algonquines ont donné le nom de Grand Liévre au 
Premier Esprit, quelques-uns l’appellent Michabou (Manabozho).” — Charlevoix, 
Journal Historique, 344. 
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merged by a deluge. He was hunting in company with a cer- 
tain wolf, who was his brother, or, by other accounts, his grand- 
son, when this his quadruped relative fell through the ice of a 
frozen lake, and was at once devoured by certain serpents lurk- 
ing in the depths of the waters. Manabozho, intent on revenge, 
transformed himself into the stump of a tree, and by this artifice 
surprised and slew the king of the serpents, as he basked with 
his followers in the noontide sun. The serpents, who were all 
manitous, caused, in their rage, the waters of the lake to deluge 
the earth. Manabozho climbed a tree, which, in answer to his 
entreaties, grew as the flood rose around it, and thus saved him 
from the vengeance of the evil spirits. Submerged to the neck, 
he looked abroad on the waste of waters, and at length de- 
scried the bird known as the loon, to whom he appealed for aid 
in the task of restoring the world. The loon dived in search 
of a little mud, as material of reconstruction, but could not 
reach the bottom. A muskrat made the same attempt, but soon 
reappeared floating on his back, and apparently dead. Mana- 
bozho, however, on searching his paws, discovered in gone of 
them a particle of the desired mud, and of this, together with 
the body of the loon, he created the world anew.* 

There are various forms of this tradition, in some of which 
Manabozho appears, not as the restorer, but as the creator of 
the world, forming mankind from the carcasses of dead beasts, 
birds, and fishes. + | Other stories represent him as marrying a 
female muskrat, by whom he became the progenitor of the 
human race. ¢ 





* This is a form of the story still current among the remoter Algonquins. Com- 
pare the story of Messou in Le Jeune, Relation, 1633, p. 16. It is substantially the 
same. 

t In the beginning of all things, Manabozho, in the form of the Great Hare, was 
on a raft, surrounded by animals who acknowledged him as their chief. No land 
could be seen. Anxious to create the world, the Great Hare persuaded the beaver 
to dive for mud, but the adventurous diver floated to the surface senseless. The 
otter next tried, and failed like his predecessor. The muskrat now offered himself 
for the desperate task. He plunged, and, after remaining a day and night beneath the 
surface, reappeared floating on his back beside the raft, apparently dead, and with all 
his paws fast closed. On opening them, the other animals found in one of them a 
grain of sand, and of this the Great Hare created the world. Perrot, Mémoire, Chap. I. 

t Le Jeune Relation, 1633, p. 16. The muskrat is always a conspicuous figure 


- in Algonquin cosmogony. 


It is said that Messou, or Manabozho, once gave to an Indian the gift of immor- 
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Searching for some higher conception of supernatural exist- 
ence, we find among a portion of the primitive Algonquins 
traces of a vague belief in a spirit dimly shadowed forth under 
the name of Atahocan, to whom it does not appear that any 
attributes were ascribed or any worship offered, and of whom 
the Indians professed to know nothing whatever.* There is no 
evidence that this belief extended beyond certain tribes of the 
Lower St. Lawrence. Others saw a supreme manitou in the 
sun.f The Algonquins believed also in a malignant manitou, 
in whom the early missionaries failed not to recognize the Devil, 
but who was far less dreaded than his wife. She wore a robe 
made of the hair of her victims, for she was the cause of death ; 
and she it is whom, by yelling, drumming, and stamping, they 
seek to drive away from the sick. Sometimes, at night, she 
was seen by some terrified squaw in the forest, in shape like a 
flame of fire ; and when the vision was announced to the circle 
crouched around the lodge-fire, they burned a fragment of meat 
to appease the female fiend. 

The East, the West, the North, and the South were vaguely 
personified as spirits or manitous. Some of the winds, too, were 
personal existences. The West Wind, as we have seen, was 
father of Manabozho. There was a Summer-Maker and a 
Winter-Maker, and the Indians tried to keep the latter at bay 
by throwing firebrands into the air. 

When we turn from the Algonquin family of tribes to that 
of the Iroquois, we find another cosmogony and other concep- 
tions of spiritual existence. While the earth was as yet a waste 
of waters, there was, according to Iroquois and Huron traditions, 
a heaven with lakes, streams, plains, and forests, inhabited by 
animals, by spirits, and, as some affirm, by human beings. 
Here a certain female spirit, named Ataentsic, was once chasing 
a bear, which, slipping through a hole, fell down to the earth. 
Ataentsic’s dog followed, when she herself, struck with despair, 
jumped after them. Others declare that she was kicked out of 





tality, tied in a bundle, enjoining him never to open it. The Indian’s wife, how- 
ever, impelled by curiosity, one day cut the string ; the precious gift flew out, and 
Indians have ever since been subject to death. Le Jeune, Relation, 1634, p. 13. 

* Le Jeune, Relution, 1633, p. 16; Relation, 1634, p. 13. 

t Biard, Relation, 1611, Chap. IX. This belief was very prevalent. 
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heaven by the spirit, her husband, for an amour with a man ; 
while others, again, hold the belief that she fell in the attempt 
to gather for her husband the medicinal leaves of a certain tree. 
Be this as it may, the animals swimming in the watery waste 
below saw her fall, and hastily met in council to determine 
what should be done. The case was referred to the beaver. 
The beaver commended it to the judgment of the tortoise, who 
thereupon called on the: other animals to dive, bring up mud, 
and place it on his back. Thus was formed a floating island, 
on which Ataentsic fell ; and here, being pregnant, she was soon 
delivered of a daughter, who in turn bore two boys, whose 
paternity is unexplained. They were called Taouscaron and 
Jouskeha, and presently fell to blows, Jouskeha killing his 
brother with the horn of a stag. The back of the tortoise grew 
into a world full of verdure and life; and Jouskeha, with his 
grandmother Ataentsic, ruled over its destinies.* 

He is the Sun; she is the Moon. He is beneficent; but she 
is malignant, like the female demon of the Algonquins. They 
have a bark house, made like those of the Iroquois, at the end 
of the earth, and they often come to feasts and dances at the 
Indian villages. Jouskeha raises corn for himself, and makes 
plentiful harvests for mankind. Sometimes he is seen, thin as 
a skeleton, with a spike of shrivelled corn in his hand, or greed- 
ily gnawing a human limb, and then the Indians know that a 
grievous famine awaits them. He constantly interposes between 
mankind and the malice of his wicked grandmother, whom, at 





* The above is the version of the story given by Brebeuf, Relation des Hurons, 
1636, p. 86 (Cramoisy, 1637). No two Indians told it precisely alike, though nearly 
all of the Hurons and Iroquois agreed as to its essential points. Compare Vander- 
donck, Cusick, Sagard, and other writers. According to Vanderdonck, Ataentsic 
became mother of a deer, a bear, and a wolf, by whom she afterwards bore all the 
other animals, mankind included. Brebeuf found also among the Hurons a tradition 
inconsistent with that of Ataentsic, and bearing a trace of Algonquin origin. It 
declares that, in the beginning, a man, a fox, and a skunk found themselves together 
on an island, and that the man made the world out of mud brought him by the 
skunk, 

The Delawares, an Algonquin tribe, seem to have borrowed somewhat of the 
Iroquois cosmogony, since they believed*that the earth was formed by the back of a 
tortoise. 

According to some, Jouskeha became the father of the human race, but, in the 
third generation, a deluge destroyed his posterity, so that it was necessary to trans- 
form animals into men. Charlevoix, III. 345. 
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times, he soundly cudgels. It was he who made lakes and 
streams ; for once the earth was parched and barren, all the 
water being gathered under the armpit of a colossal frog; but 
Jouskeha pierced the armpit and let out the water. No prayers 
were offered to him, his benevolent nature rendering them 
superfluous.* 

The early writers call Jouskeha the creator of the world, 
and speak of him as corresponding with the vague Algonquin 
deity, Atahocan. ‘Two other forms, however, faintly appear 
in Iroquois mythology, with equal claims to be regarded as 
supreme spirits. One is called Areskoui, the other Owayneo. 
Areskoui’s most distinctive feature is that of a deity of war. 
Beyond this, it does not appear that any definite attribute was 
assigned to either. Like Jouskeha, both were identified with 
the sun, and the three may probably be regarded as the same 
being under different names. 

The Iroquois proper, or Five Nations, recognized another 
superhuman personage, — plainly a deified chief or hero. This 
was Tarenyowagon, or Hiawatha, said to be a divinely appoint- 
ed messenger, who made his abode on earth for the political 
and social instruction of the chosen race, and whose counter- 
part is to be found in the traditions of the Peruvians, Mexi- 
cans, and other primitive nations. 

Close examination makes it evident that the primitive In- 
dian’s idea of a supreme being was a conception no higher than 
might have been expected. The moment he began to contem- 
plate this object of his faith, and sought to clothe it with attri- 
butes, it became finite, and commonly ridiculous. ‘The creator 
of the world stood on the level of a barbarous and degraded 
humanity, while a natural tendency became apparent to look 
beyond him to other powers sharing his dominion. The In- 
dian belief, if developed, would have developed into a system 
of polytheism.} 





* Compare Brebeuf, as before cited, and Sagard, Voyage des Hurons, p. 228. 

t Several forms of the tradition of Hiawatha are preserved in the voluminous 
“ History, Condition, and Prospects of Indian Tribes,” published by government. 
There is great uncertainty in the traditions relating to Tarenyowagon. In some of 
them he appears as the son of Jouskeha, and is apparently identified with Areskoui. 

t Some of the early writers could discover no trace of belief in a supreme spirit 
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In the primitive Indian’s conception of a God the idea of 
moral good has no part. His deity does not dispense justice 
for this world or the next, but leaves mankind under the power 
of subordinate spirits, who fill and control the universe. Nor 
is the good and evil of these inferior beings a moral good and 
evil. The good spirit is the spirit that gives good luck and 
ministers to the necessities and desires of mankind ; the evil 
spirit is simply a malicious agent of disease, death, and mis- 
chance. 

In no Indian language could the early missionaries find a 
word to express the idea of God. Manitow and Oki meant 
anything endowed with supernatural powers, from a snake-skin, 
or a greasy Indian conjurer, up to Manabozho and Jouskeha. 
The priests were forced to use a circumlocution, — ** The 
Great Chief of Men,” or “The Great Manitou who lives in 
the Sky.” * Yet it should seem that the idea of a supreme 
controlling spirit might naturally arise from the peculiar char- 
acter of indian belief. The idea that each race of animals has 
its archetype or chief, would easily suggest the existence of a 
supreme chief of the spirits or of the human race, — a con- 
ception imperfectly shadowed forth in Manabozho. The Jesuit 
missionaries seized this advantage. “If each sort of animal 
has its king,” they urged, “ so, too, have men; and as man is 
above all the animals, so is the spirit that rules over men the 
master of all the other spirits.” The Indian mind readily ac- 
cepted the idea, and tribes in no sense Christian quickly rose 
to the belief in a one controlling spirit. The Great Spirit be- 
came a distinct existence, a pervading power in the universe, 
- and a dispenser of justice. Many tribes now pray to him, 
though still clinging obstinately to their ancient superstitions ; 
and, with some, as the heathen portion of the modern Iroquois, 
he is clothed with attributes of moral good.7 





of any kind. Perrot, after a life spent among the Indians, ignores such an idea. 
Allouez emphatically denies that it existed. Relation, 1667, p. 11. 

* See Divers Sentimens, appended to the Relation of 1635, § 27; and also many 
other passages of early missionaries. 

Tt In studying the writers of the last and of the present century, it is to be remem- 
bered that their observations were made upon savages who had been for generations 
in contact, immediate or otherwise, with the doctrines of Christianity. Many ob- 
servers have interpreted the religious ideas of the Iadians after preconceived ideas 
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The primitive Indian believed in the immortality of the soul,* 
but he did not always believe in a state of future reward and 
punishment. Nor, when such a belief existed, was the good to 
be rewarded a moral good, or the evil to be punished a moral 
evil. Skilful hunters, brave warriors, men of influence and 
consideration, went, after death, to the happy hunting-ground ; 
while the slothful, the cowardly, and the weak were doomed to 
eat serpents and ashes in dreary abodes of mist and darkness. 
In the general belief, however, there was but one land of 
shades for all alike. The spirits, in form and feature as they 
had been in life, wended their way through dark forests to 
the villages of the dead, subsisting on bark and rotten wood. 
On arriving, they sat all day in the crouching posture of the 
sick, and, when night came, hunted the shades of animals, 
with the shades of bows and arrows, among the shades of 
trees and rocks ; for all things, animate and inanimate, were 
alike immortal, and all passed together to the gloomy country 
of the dead. 

The belief respecting the land of souls varied greatly in dif- 
ferent tribes and different individuals. Among the Hurons 
there were those who held that departed spirits pursued their 
journey through the sky, along the Milky Way, while the souls 





of their own ; and it may safely be affirmed that an Indian will respond with a grunt 
of acquiescence to any question whatever touching his spiritual state. Loskiel and 
the simple-minded Heckewelder write from a missionary point of view; Adair, to 
support a theory of desceat from the Jews ; the worthy theologian, Jarvis, to main- 
tain his dogma that all religious ideas of the heathen world are perversions of revela- 
tion ; and so, in a greater or less degree, of many others. By far the most close 
and accurate observers of Indian superstition were the French and Italian Jesuits of 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Their opportunities were unrivalled ; and 
they used them in a spirit of faithful inquiry, accumulating facts, and Jeaving theory 
to their successors. Of recent American writers, no one has given so much atten- 
tion to the subject as Mr. Schoolcraft ; but, in view of his opportunities and his zeal, 
his results are most unsatisfactory. The work in six large quarto volumes, “ His- 
tory, Condition, and Prospects of Indian Tribes,” published by government under 
his editorship, includes the substance of most of his previous writings. It is a sin- 
gularly crude and illiterate production, stuffed with blunders and self-contradictions, 
giving evidence on every page of a striking unfitness either for historical or philo- 
sophical inquiry, and taxing to the utmost the patience of those who would extract 
what is valuable in it from its oceans of pedantic verbiage. 

* The exceptions are exceedingly rare. Father Gravier says that a Peoria In- 
dian once told him that there was no future life. It would be difficult to find anoth- 
er instance of the kind. 
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of dogs took another route, by certain constellations, known as 
the “* Way of the Dogs.” * 

At intervals of ten or twelve years, the Hurons, the Neuters, 
and other kindred tribes, were accustomed to collect the bones 
of their dead, and deposit them with great ceremony in a com- 
mon place of burial. The whole nation was sometimes gath- 
ered at this solemnity ; and hundreds of corpses, brought from 
their temporary resting-places, were inhumed in one capacious 
pit. From this hour the immortality of their souls began. 
They took wing, as some affirmed, in the shape of pigeons; 
while the greater number declared that they journeyed on foot 
and in their own likeness to the land of shades, bearing with 
them the ghosts of the wampum-belts, beaver-skins, bows, 
arrows, pipes, kettles, beads, and rings buried with them in the 
common grave.t But as the spirits of the old and of children 
are too feeble for the march, they are forced to stay behind, 
lingering near their earthly villages, where the living often 
hear the elapping of their invisible cabin doors, and the weak 
voices of the disembodied children driving birds from their 
corn-fields.{| An endless variety of incoherent fancies is con- 
nected with the Indian idea of a future life. They commonly 
owe their origin to dreams, often to the dreams of those in 
extreme sickness, who, on awaking, supposed that they had 
‘ visited the other world, and related to the wondering by-stand- 
ers what they had seen. 

The Indian land of souls is not always a region of shadows 
and gloom. The Hurons sometimes represented the souls of 
their dead— those of their dogs included —as dancing joy- 
ously in the presence of Ataentsic and Jouskeha. According 
to some Algonquin traditions, heaven was a scene of endless 
festivity, the ghosts dancing to the sound of the rattle and the 
drum, and greeting with hospitable welcome the occasional 





* Sagard, Voyage des Hurons, p. 233. 

+ The practice of burying treasures with the dead is not peculiar to the North 
American aborigines. Thus, the London Times of October 28, 1865, describing the 
funeral rites of Lord Palmerston, says: “ And as the words, ‘ Dust to dust, ashes 
to ashes,’ were pronounced, the chief mourner, as a last precious offering to the 
dead, threw into the grave several diamond and gold rings.” 

t Brebeuf, Relation des Hurons, 1636, p. 97 (Cramoisy, 1637). 
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visitor from the living world; for the spirit-land was not 
far off, and roving hunters sometimes passed its confines una- 
wares. 

Most of the traditions agree, however, that the spirits on 
their journey heavenward were beset with difficulties and per- 
ils. There was a swift river which must be crossed on a log 
that shook beneath their feet, while a ferocious dog opposed 
their passage and drove many into the abyss. This river was 
full of sturgeons and other fish, which the ghosts speared for 
their subsistence. Beyond was a narrow path between moving 
rocks, which each instant crashed together, grinding to atoms 
the less nimble of the pilgrims who essayed to pass. The 
Hurons believed that a personage named Oscotarach, or the 
Head-Piercer, dwelt in a bark house beside the path, and that 
it was his office to remove the brain from the heads of those 
who passed, as a necessary preparation for immortality. This 
singular idea is found also in some Algonquin traditions, 
according to which, however, the brain is afterwards restored 
to its owner.* 

Dreams were to the Indian a universal oracle. They re- 
vealed to him his guardian spirit, taught him the cure of his 
diseases, warned him of the devices of sorcerers, guided him to 
the lurking-places of his enemy or the haunts of game, and 
unfolded the secrets of good and evil destiny. The dream was 
a mysterious and inexorable power, whose least behests must 
be obeyed to the letter,—a source in every Indian town of 
endless mischief and abomination. There were professed 
dreamers and professed interpreters of dreams. One of the 
most noted festivals among the Hurons and Iroquois was the 
Dream Feast, a scene of frenzy, where the actors counterfeited 
madness and the town was like a bedlam turned loose. Each 
pretended to have dreamed of something necessary to his wel- 
fare, and rushed from house to house demanding of all he met 
to guess his secret requirement and satisfy it. 

Believing that the whole material world was instinct with 
powers to influence and control his fate, that good and evil 





* On Indian ideas of another life, compare Sagard, the Jesuit Relations, Perrot, 
Charlevoix, and Lafitau with Tanner, James, Schoolcraft, and the Appendix to 
Morse’s Indian Report. 
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spirits and existences nameless and indefinable filled all nature, 
that a pervading sorcery was above, below, and around him, 
and that issues of life and death might be controlled by in- 
struments the most unnoticeable and seemingly the most feeble, 
the Indian lived in perpetual fear. The turning of a leaf, the 
crawling of an insect, the cry of a bird, the creaking of a bough, 
might be the mystic signal of his weal or woe. 

An Indian community swarmed with sorcerers, medicine- 
men, and diviners, whose functions were often united in the 
same person. The sorcerer, by charms, magic songs, magic 
feasts, and the beating of his drum, had power over the 
spirits and those occult influences inherent in animals and 
inanimate things. He could call to him the souls of his ene- 
mies. They appeared before him in the form of stones. He 
chopped and bruised them with his hatchet; blood and flesh 
issued forth; and the intended victim, however distant, lan- 
guished and died. Like the sorcerer of the Middle Ages, he 
made images of those he wished to destroy, and, muttering 
incantations, punctured them with an awl, whereupon the per- 
sons represented sickened and pined away. 

The Indian doctor relied far more on magic than on natural 
remedies. Dreams, beating of the drum, songs, magic feasts 
and dances, and howling to frighten the female demon from 
his patient, were his ordinary means of cure. The prophet or 
diviner had various means of reading the secrets of futurity, 
such as the flight of birds and the movements of water and 
fire. There was a peculiar practice of divination very general 
in the Algonquin family of tribes, with some of whom it still 
subsists. A small, conical lodge was made by planting poles 
in a circle, lashing the tops together at a height of about seven 
feet from the earth, and closely covering them with hides. The 
prophet now crawled in, and closed the aperture after him. 
He then beat his drum and sang his magic songs to summon 
the spirits, whose weak, shrill voices were soon heard, mingled 
with his lugubrious chanting; while at intervals the juggler 
paused to interpret their communications to the attentive 
crowd seated on the ground without. During the whole scene 
the lodge swayed to and fro with a violence which has aston- 
ished many a civilized beholder, and which some of the Jesuits 
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explain by the ready solution of a genuine diabolic interven- 
tion.* i 

The sorcerers, medicine-men, and diviners did not usually 
discharge the function of priests. Each man sacrificed for 
himself to the powers he wished to propitiate, whether his 
guardian spirit, the spirits of animals, or the other beings of 
his belief. The most common sacrifice was tobacco, thrown 
into the fire or water; scraps of meat were sometimes offered ; 
and on a few rare occasions of public solemnity, a white dog, 
the mystic animal of many tribes, was tied to the end of an 
upright pole, as a sacrifice to some superior spirit, or to the 
sun, with which the superior spirits were constantly con- 
founded by the primitive Indian. In recent times, when 
Judaism and Christianity have modified his religious ideas, 
dogs were, and still are, sacrificed to the Great Spirit. On 
these public occasions the sacrificial function is discharged by 
chiefs, or by warriors appointed for the purpose.f - 

Among the Hurons and Iroquois, and, indeed, all the station- 
ary tribes, there was an incredible number of mystic ceremo- 
nies, extravagant, puerile, and often disgusting, designed for 
the cure of the sick or for the general welfare and prosperity 
of the community. Most of their observances seem originally 
to have been dictated by dreams, and transmitted as a sacred 
heritage from generation to generation. They consisted in an 
endless variety of dances, masqueradings, and nondescript 
orgies ; and a scrupulous adherence to all the traditional forms 
was held to be of the last moment, as the slightest failure in 





* This practice was first observed by Champlain. See “ Pioneers of France in 
the New World.” From his time to the present day, numerous writers have re- 
marked upon it. Le Jeune, in the Relation of 1637, treats it'at some length. The 
lodge was sometimes of a cylindrical, instead of a conical form. 

t Many of the Indian feasts were feasts of sacrifice, sometimes to the guardian 
spirit of the host, sometimes to an animal of which he has dreamed, sometimes to a 
local or other spirit. The food was first offered in a loud voice to the being to be 
propitiated, after which the guests proceeded to devour it for him. This unique 
method of sacrifice was practised at war-feasts and similar solemnities. For an 
excellent account of Indian religious feasts, see Perrot, Chap. V. 

One of the most remarkable of Indian sacrifices was that practised by the Hurons 
in the case of a person drowned or frozen to death. The flesh of the deceased was 
cut off and thrown into a fire made for the purpose, as an offering of propitiation to 
the spirits of the air or water. What remained of the body was then buried near 
the fire. Brebeuf, Relation des Hurons, 1636, p. 108. 
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this respect might entail serious calamities. If children were 
seen in their play imitating any of these mysteries, they were 
grimly rebuked and punished. In many tribes secret magical 
societies existed, and still exist, into which members are in 
itiated with peculiar mystic ceremonies. These associations 
are greatly respected and feared. They have charms for love, 
war, and private revenge, and hold a great and often a very 
mischievous influence. The societies of the Metai and the 
Wabeno, among the Northern Algonquins, are conspicuous 
examples; while other societies of similar character have, for 
a century, been known to exist among the Dahcotah.* 

A notice of the superstitious ideas of the Indians would be 
imperfect without a reference to the traditionary tales by which 
these ideas are handed down from father to son. Some of 
these tales can be traced back to the period of the earliest 
intercourse with Europeans. One at least of those recorded 
by the first missionaries, on the Lower St. Lawrence, is still 
current among the tribes of the Upper Lakes. Many of them 
are curious combinations of beliefs seriously entertained with 
strokes intended for humor and drollery, which never fail to 
awaken peals of laughter in the lodge-circle. Giants, dwarfs, 
cannibals, spirits, beasts, birds, and anomalous monsters, trans- 
formations, tricks, and sorcery, form the staple of the story. 
Some of the Iroquois tales embody conceptions which, however 
preposterous, are of a bold and striking character; but those of 
the Algonquins are to an incredible degree flimsy, silly, and 
meaningless ; nor are those of the Dahcotah tribes much better. 
In respect to this wigwam lore there is a curious superstition 
of very wide prevalence. The tales must not be told in sum- 
mer, since at that season, when all Nature is full of life, the 
spirits are awake, and, hearing what is said of them, may take 
offence ; whereas in winter they are fast sealed up in snow and 
ice, and no longer capable of listening. 





* The Friendly Society of the Spirit, of which the initiatory ceremonies were 
seen and described by Carver (Travels, 271), preserves to this day its existence and 
its rites. 

t The prevalence of this fancy among the Algonquins in the remote parts of 
Canada is well established. The writer found it also among the extreme Western 
bands of the Dahcotah. He tried, in the month of July, to persuade an old chief, 
a noted story-teller, to tell him some of the tales; but, though abundantly loqua- 
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It is obvious that the Indian mind has never seriously occu- 
pied itself with any of the higher themes of thought. The 
beings of its belief are not impersonations of the forces of 
Nature, the courses of human destiny, or the movements of 
human intellect, will, and passion. In the midst of Nature, 
the Indian knew nothing of her laws. His perpetual reference 
of her phenomena to occult agencies forestalled inquiry, and 
precluded inductive reasoning. If the wind blew with vio- 
lence, it was because the water-lizard which makes the wind 
had crawled out of his pool; if the lightning was sharp and 
frequent, it was because the young of the thunder-bird were 
restless in their nest; if a blight fell upon the corn, it was 
because the Corn Spirit was angry; and if the beavers were 
shy and difficult to catch, it was because they had taken offence 
at seeing the bones of one of their race thrown to a dog. 
Well and even highly developed, in a few instances, —we al- 
lude especially to the Iroquois, — with respect to certain points 
of material concernment, the mind of the Indian in other 
respects was and is almost hopelessly stagnant. The very 
traits that raise him above the servile races are hostile to the 
kind and degree of civilization which those races so easily 
attain. His intractable spirit of independence, and the pride 
which forbids him to be an imitator, reinforce but too well that 
savage lethargy of mind from which it is so hard to rouse him. 
No race, perhaps, ever offered greater difficulties to those labor- 
ing for its improvement. 





cious in respect to his own adventures, and even his dreams, the Indian obstinately 
refused, saying that winter was the time for the tales, and that it was bad to tell 
them in summer. 

Mr. Schoolcraft has published a collection of Algonquin tales, under the title of 
“ Algic Researches.” Most of them were translated by his wife, an educated Ojib- 
wa half-breed. The book is perhaps the best of Mr. Schoolcraft’s works, though 
its value is much impaired by the want of a literal rendering, and the introduction 
of decorations which savor more of a popular monthly magazine than of an Indian 
wigwam. Mrs. Eastman’s interesting ‘‘ Legends of the Sioux” (Dahcotah) is not 
free from the same defect. Other tales are scattered throughout the works of Mr 
Schoolcraft and various modern writers. A few are to be found in the works of 
Lafitau and the other Jesuits. But few of the Iroquois legends have been printed, 
though a considerable number have been written down. The singular “ History of 
the Five Nations,” by the old Tuscarora Indian, Cusick, gives the substance of 
some of them. 
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To sum up the results of this examination, the primitive 
Indian was as savage in his religion as in his life. He was 
divided between fetich-worship and that next degree of relig- 
ious development which consists in the worship of deities 
embodied in the human form. His conception of their attri- 
butes was such as might have been expected. His gods were 
no whit better than himself. Even when he borrows from 
Christianity the idea of a supreme and universal spirit, his 
tendency is to reduce him to a local habitation and a bodily 
shape; and this tendency disappears only in tribes that have 
been long in contact with civilized white men. The primitive 
Indian, yielding his untutored homage to one all-pervading 
and omnipotent spirit, is a dream of poets, rhetoricians, and 
sentimentalists. 
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5. Ardschuna’s Reise zu Indra’s Himmel.— Diluvium cum 
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Ir was in 1785 that the English Orientalist, Wilkins, gave to 
the world the first Sanscrit publication printed in Europe ; and 
this was the original text, with a translation, of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, one of the episodes of the colossal Hindoo epopee, the 
immeasurable Mahabharata. At that time neither Wilkins 
nor any one else could ever dream of translating, or even de- 
ciphering, the whole of the vast composition ; and although as 
early as 1806 men like Wilhelm Schlegel undertook to exam- 
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ine portions of it for archeological, linguistical, or historical 
purposes, giving us a multitude of valuable results, no one for 
the long interval of three quarters of a century ever ventured 
to do much by way of exposition of either the whole or even 
any considerable part of it. Indeed, at that time such a thing 
could not reasonably be expected; for, up to the year 1834, 
by far the greater part of the text of the original existed only 
in manuscript, and this even was probably rarely accessible 
except in fragments. It was in that year that the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal began to issue a complete edition of the text, 
and in 1839 the whole of it appeared, in four quartos, at Cal- 
cutta. 

The work, having thus come fairly within the reach of Euro- 
pean scholars, soon gave rise to a new epoch of its exploration 
for the varied ends of erudition and of science. Among the 
first of those who applied themselves with new ardor to the 
study of it was the distinguished Eugéne Burnouf, of the Col- 
lege of France, who not only devoted an extra weekly lecture 
to the examination of the venerable literary monument, but 
who also urged some of the most promising of his students to 
enlist in the treatment of portions of it with a view to speedy 
publication. 

His call was not neglected, and we soon find three of his 
most eminent young friends earnestly at work. The first of 
the number was M. Pavie, who in 1844 edited eight frag- 
ments of the poem, to which, in 1860, M. Edward Foucaux 
added eleven others, interpreted by himself. But by far the 
most enterprising of the number is M. H. Fauche, the distin- 
guished and learned translator of the Gita-Govinda, of the 
poetical works of Kalidasa, of the Ramayana, and other San- 
scrit works, who has undertaken to crown his labors in this 
department of Oriental letters by giving to the world a complete 
version of the vast epos, which it is expected will fill no less 
than sixteen volumes. The thanks of all Orientalists and lovers 
of literature will doubtless become due to M. Fauche for not 
shrinking from an undertaking which others have pronounced 
impracticable, or at any rate unpromising. The interpreter 
of Panini, M. Theodor Goldstiicker, confesses having com- 
menced a German version of the same poem, which he soon 
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relinquished, declaring it impossible either to comprehend the 
original properly or to render it with exactness, until a much 
larger number of manuscripts shall have been collated, and the 
native scholia and glosses (as yet almost entirely unknown) 
properly examined and digested. The same opinion is substan- 
tially advocated by M. Emile Wattier, who a short time ago 
published a French version of the sixteenth canto of the epos. 
He suggests that it would be more desirable, in the first place, to 
eliminate from the body of the work the innumerable additions 
and interpolations by which it is admitted to be encumbered, 
and then to give to the world only such portions as shall be 
recognized as authentic, primitive, and genuine beyond a doubt. 
So much the more credit will therefore be due to the intrepid- 
ity of M. Fauche for refusing to wait for a more critical 
recension of the poet; and if, on that account, his work shall 
here and there fall short of absolute perfection, it will, never- 
theless, not only prove a source of profit and of pleasure to 
many, but it may perhaps even aid us in the work of tracing 
the genuine substance of the primitive composition with more 
exactness. 

In speaking here of Burnouf and his school, it would be 
ungrateful not to recollect what Germany has done for our 
epopee. If to William Schlegel we are indebted for an early 
translation of the Bhagavad- Gita, we owe to the indefatigable 
Bopp German and Latin versions of a number of episodes and 
other portions of this poem, some of which date back as far as 
1829, while savans like Lassen and Weber have provided us 
with many invaluable archeological aids. The work is there- 
fore no longer enveloped in a mist; we have enough of it 
translated and elucidated to offer a complete survey of it. 

The name of the epos signifies nothing less than The Great 
Bharata, which is an abridged expression for “The Great 
History of the Race of Bharata,” the son of Dushmanta and 
Sakuntala, not to be mistaken for the brother of the divine 
Rama of the same name. The subtilty of the Hindus, how- 
ever, not satisfied with this explanation, resorts to another 
fanciful etymology, the result of a most unwarrantable play 
upon the word bhara, which means a weight of gold. In 
the general table of contents prefixed to the poem, it is called 
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the fifth Veda of Vyasa, with the addition of the following curi- 
ous explanation: ‘“* When the assembled gods had put the four 
Vedas into one scale of the balance and the Bharata into the 
other, it was then found that the latter carried the weight over 
the four Vedas with all their mysteries ; and from that moment 
it has, in this world, received the appellation of Mahabharata 
(that is to say, ‘ the great weight”).” 

But leaving aside this etymological niaiserie, let us at once 
proceed to take a rapid glance at the general characteristics, 
the probable authorship, the history and subject of the epos 
before us, and then to offer lastly a brief outline of the different 
rhapsodies or cantos into which the colossus is divided. 

The most striking peculiarity connected with this poem, as 
compared with others of the same class, is its enormous ex- 
tent, the princeps text of the Calcutta edition, divided into 
eighteen parvans, or books, offering us no less than 107,389 
slokas, or distichs, of which each has regularly four hemistichs, 
and is symmetrically composed of thirty-two long or short sylla- 
bles, arranged according to the laws of prosody. It is certain, 
however, that this vast number of verses did not enter into’ 
the original form of the poem. We must, in the first place, de- 
duct the 16,374 slokas of the Harivansa, a supplement added 
to this edition of the Mahabharata, but universally conceded to 
be of posterior origin ; and then we must also remember that, 
of the innumerable episodes, the great majority did not form 
part of the original composition; they are manifestly of various 
dates, some very ancient, others much later, and have gradu- 
ally, at sundry times, found their way into the body of the great 
poetic encyclopedia. With all these subtractions made from the 
vast figure given above, it has been found that the verses of the 
Mahabharata proper would be reduced to the number of only 
about 40,000 or 50,000. But even after this diminution, the 
dimensions of the poem are still quite extraordinary, when we 
remember that the Aneid contains only about 10,000 verses ; the 
Tliad, 15,000; the Odyssey, 12,000; while the longest rhymed 
romances of the Middle Age—as, for example, the ‘‘Alexander 
the Great” of the Trouvéres De Bernay and Le Court—do not 
transcend the limits of about 23,000 verses. Be this, however, 
as it may, the Hindus themselves for ages past have not had the 
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least doubt that everything contained in their great national 
work is not only genuine, but sacred; and not only this, but 
they have even a tradition that the Mahabharata in their pos- 
session, which they call the human copy, has a celestial proto- 
type in a much more extensive one belonging to the gods, 
which has been ascertained to contain no less than twelve 
millions of verses, exact measure! The unabridged dimen- 
sions of the human Mahabharata are excelled only by the great 
national epos of the Kalmucks, — the Dshangariade, mentioned 
by the traveller Bergmann, — which, if his report can be cred- 
ited, is divided into no less than three hundred and sixty sec- 
tions, each of them of three or four times the extent of one of 
the books of Homer’s Iliad ! 

The question of the authorship of so extensive a composi- 
tion as the Mahabharata is not one of difficult solution, when 
we recollect what recent investigations have rendered probable 
in reference to the works of Homer, and have made certain in 
reference to the epos of the Germans, the Nibelungen, which 
in its present shape is now known to be but a redaction of 
a variety of rhapsodies of a much older date, formerly in 
vogue, not only among the Germans, but also among the Scan- 
dinavians, where we yet find a number of them preserved in 
the historical portion of the Eddas. The same may be ob- 
served of the old Spanish Romancero of the Cid. Now if, 
in the case of all these poetical collections, we are obliged 
to admit the evidence of more than one author, — of a family 
or series of successive poets concerned in their production, — 
the case of the Mahabharata is a still stronger one; and it is, 
indeed, almost incredible that a work of such vast dimensions 
and such checkered contents should have emanated from one 
mind, or ever been redacted by one hand. There is every 
indication to the contrary, in spite of the fact that the Hindus 
themselves claim the authorship for one man; for this claim is 
based upon a tradition so fabulous, that, so far from invalidating 
the internal evidence of the work, it cannot even be defended 
against the charge of inconsistency and contradiction. To prove 
that this is so, it is only necessary to produce the account, which 
is as follows. The author of the Mahabharata is no less august 
a personage than the mysterious rishi and muni (i. e. patriarch 
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and hermit) Krishna-Dvaipayana, more commonly known by 
the name of Vyasa, which signifies the arranger, the rhapso- 
dist, or the compiler. 

The rishi is supposed to have flourished somewhere between 
the fifteenth and the twelfth century before our era, and was 
venerated as the author of several other works, and as the 
high authority to which the Vedas, some of the Puranas, and 
other orthodox books, are indebted for their present form. He 
is spoken of as the son of the sage Parasara and of the beau- 
tiful Satyavati. One day, the legend informs us, he came to 
an island of the river Yamuna, and there became the father, 
or at any rate the guardian, of the two princes, Dhritarashtra 
and Pandu, whose sons, as we shall presently see, are the he- 
roes of his epopee. 

In the poem Vyasa is himself frequently spoken of, but 
always in the third person, and as one of the personages of the 
action ; so that it would appear that in extreme old age the 
rishi had himself an opportunity to witness and recount all the 
actions of his descendants. As for his work, he is himself said 
to’ have instructed his pupil, Vaiscampayava, to commit it to 
memory; and in this the latter succeeded so well as to recite 
the whole of it on the occasion of a grand sacrifice offered by 
one of the heroes of the poem, Djasnamedjaya. A second 
recital of the poem, and of the poem as we have it now, is said 
to have been made by Ugrasravas, in the presence of a society 
of sages assembled in the forest of Naimishma, upon the occa- 
sion of a religious solemnity instituted by the legislator Sau- 
naka. “ It was upon this occasion that the text of it was 
definitively and forever settled by being committed to writing, 
which art had then just been invented; and a great number of 
interlocutors and narrators are mentioned as having taken part 
in the proceedings. 

It is almost superfluous to observe, that this account presents 
too many improbabilities and anachronisms to stand in need of 
much discussion. For although it be not impossible that some 
Vyasa may have composed legendary poems on this theme, it 
is yet manifest that a host of imitators subsequently added so 
many of their own inspirations as almost to obliterate the 
primitive composition, and that the final redaction could not 
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have been made until centuries after its first portions were 
composed. Thus, while certain portions of the poem offer us 
the incontestable marks of a very high antiquity, others are of 
so recent an origin that they can scarcely be referred farther 
back than the third century of our era. 

It would appear, therefore, that the colossal monument rose 
gradually, and at considerable intervals, into the proportions 
which it now presents; and therefore the poem, as we have it 
now, presents, not so much the appearance of an epos, with 
a clearly and consistently developed action, as of a vast ency- 
clopedia of all the narratives and myths that bore more or 
less analogy to each other as members of the same family or 
cycle. As to the exact date of the final redaction of this 
corpus of myths into the shape in which it is now before us, 
there has been. great diversity of opinion among the Orien- 
talists, owing to the difference of stand-point from which they 
were disposed to look at it. The primitive elements of the 
text have led some to refer it to the remotest antiquity, and 
Wilson maintained that all the Puranas are derived from it; 
while its comparatively modern form and other indications 
have induced others to claim for it a much more recent date, 
and to put it as late as some centuries after Christ. Among 
the latter we may mention Professor Weber, of Berlin, who bases 
his opinion upon the evidence of some Roman writers of the 
Empire, and upon a Kawi version of some books of the poem, 
recently discovered on the island Bali, near Java. The more 
probable supposition is that the Mahabharata, as we have it 
now, was redacted some time during the last centuries preced- 
ing our era, and that the work was undertaken by the Brah- 
mins as a defence against their rivals, the Buddhists, whose 
increasing influence and power were in no small degree due 
to their voluminous writings, and whom the old sacerdotal 
caste thus sought to combat, by collecting and arranging in 
one work all the old legends and traditions of the Aryan race 
that might throw éclat around their history and advance the 
future movements of their polity. This supposition accounts 
completely for the observed inequalities of style and contents 
of the work, portions of which only are of the primitive pe- 
riod, while a host of others, although interblended with them, 
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belong to several different epochs, some of quite an ancient, 
others of a comparatively recent date. 

The veneration attached by the Hindus themselves to their 
great national epopee was never excelled by that of any other 
sect or nation for their sacred writings. We have already 
seen this from the definition of its title, and the cause of it 
may, to some extent, be perceived from the following state- 
ment of Madhava, a writer of the fourteenth century of our 
era. ‘“ We learn,” says he, “ from the sacred scriptures, that 
it is a disgrace for women and the Sudras” (i. e. the mass- 
es), “who have not received the investiture of the sacred 
cord, to read the Vedas. Now, if this be so, how then shall 
these two classes of persons become acquainted with the way 
to future happiness? We answer, that it is through the Pu- 
ranas and other works of the same category. It is on this 
account that it has been said, that, as the Vedas cannot be 
comprehended by women and Sudras, Vyasa, from motives of 
benevolence, composed the Mahabharata to remedy the evil.” 
The book#we perceive, was thus looked upon as the gift of a 
divine charity, intended for the benefit of all classes of the 
nation, — for the weakest and the humblest as well as for the 
learned, the opulent, and the powerful. The mere reading of 
the work was therefore regarded as an act of piety and faith, 
and claimed as such by Vyasa himself, or by his representative, 
who, in his exordium to the work, makes allusion to it several 
times, and in language like the following: “ The true believer, 
who shall constantly listen to the reading of this section from 
its beginning, shall never fall into any kind of misfortune 
The reading of the Bharata is sacred ; all the sins of him who 
reads but a portion of it shall be obliterated without excep- 

The body of the Mahabharata is truth and immor- 

He who in faith shall persevere in listening to the 

recital of this sacred book, shall obtain a long life, great 
renown, and the way to heaven.” 

The poem under consideration is, as we have already seen, 
commonly referred to the epic kind, although it is far from 
corresponding with any one of those of the same class known 
to us from the Greeks and Romans. Everything is here on 
the extravagant scale of Oriental proportions, and the thread 
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of the action is not unfrequently almost entirely lost amid the 
exuberant multiplicity of accessories and details. Hence it 
comes, that, while the spirited descriptions of its battles remind 
us of the Iliad and the Thebaid, the extremely romantic ad- 
ventures make us no less often think of the Odyssey, while the 
multitude of its curious legends draws on our poetic faith to 
even a greater extent than the Metamorphoses of Ovid or the 
miraculous stories of the Middle Age. 

The subject itself is simple enough, however difficult it may 
be at times to follow the tortuous deflections of its labyrinth. 
It is the long and sanguinary conflict between the Pandavas 
and the Curavas, all of whom are either cousins-german or 
brothers, the rival branches of the lunar dynasty of the Bha- 
ratides, which once had its seat in Hastinapura, the ruins of 
which are still visible in the vicinity of Delhi. The founders 
of these branches are the two brothers Pandu and Dhrita- 
rashtra, here represented as the sons of Vyasa, the supposed 
author of the poem. Of these two brothers Dhritarashtra was 
the elder and had one hundred sons, while Pandw had only 
five, who are, however, here spoken of as personages of such 
distinction that their real origin is attributed to no less august 
a source than that of five divinities. Pandu died early, and 
his sons, after arriving at a certain age, were adopted by their 
uncle in order to complete their education with their cousins. 
For some cause or other, Dhritarashtra after a while invited 
the eldest of his nephews to share the responsibilities of his 
government with him, and appointed him heir presumptive.* 
This unaccountable partiality naturally bred jealousy among 
his many sons, so that the latter began to vex and persecute 





* Philibert-Soupé (Revue Contemporaine, Vol. XLII. p. 297) makes Pandu the 
elder of the two brothers, who from some motive or other relinquished his throne to 
Dhritarashtra, without, however, surrendering the right of succession due to his five 
sons. The sons of Dhritarashtra then, unmindful of the favor bestowed upon their 
parent, begin to harass and exile the Pandavas, and this gives rise to the war in 
question. But this account, if sustained by any of the documents, stands in glar- 
ing contradiction with the subsequent development of the action, and cannot therefore 
be admitted as correct. Christian Lassen, on the other hand (Indische Alterthums- 
kunde, Vol. I. p. 633), maintains that Dhritarashtra does not really become king, 
because he was born blind; nor Vidura, the youngest, because he is the son of an 
inferior mother ; and that the Pandavas are therefore the real heirs to the throne, 
and their uncle only a sort of natural tutor. 
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their cousins, the Pandavas, in every possible manner; and 
this quite natural hate gave rise to the war, the long and 
varied course of which constitutes the action of the poem. 
After an interminable series of strange incidents, of wander- 
ings, and of battles, in which at sundry times no less than 
’ eighteen armies figured, the Pandavas, the injured party, ob- 
tained at last the victory on earth and admission to the supreme 
felicity of heaven. Such, then, is briefly the outline of the 
argument of the epos before us. The events here spoken of 
are doubtless of a legendary character, but it is nevertheless 
almost a certainty that they are founded upon a real historical 
basis, in the rivalry of two royal houses of the Aryan race, and 
in a bloody conflict by which, at a remote period, the soil of 
Bactria and of the North of India was desolated. The con- 
clusion more especially bears evidence of sacerdotal influence, 
and has, like a multitude of other facts and incidents, suffered 
from the poetical license of the caste in whose interest the epos 
was compiled. We must not omit to add, however, that, as 
far as the legend is concerned, the memory of the sons of 
Pandu has kept itself alive from generation to generation until 
the present time, and that, contrary to every scientific hypoth- 
esis, the inhabitants of the Peninsula still do not hesitate to 
refer to the reign of these princes the sculptures of the temples 
at Ellora, the curiosities of the grottos of Elephanta and 
Salsette, and all the remaining monuments of a style of art 
and of a civilization swept away ages ago. 

The Mahabharata is, as we have already said, divided into 
eighteen books or cantos, of which each is, in its turn, subdi- 
vided into sections and lessons; and of these many are so 
loosely linked to the movement of the fable, that one is not 
unfrequently in danger of losing one’s way entirely, without 
a guide. These Books we now propose to pass briefly in re- 
view, giving, in the first place, a concise sketch of the progress 
of the action, and adding here and there an outline of such of 
the accessories as may serve to fetch owt some of the more 
salient characteristics of the epopee. 

The First Book commences, like many of the Byzantine 
and mediwval Latin chronicles, with a number of preliminary 
amplifications, the most valuable of which is perhaps the versi- 
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fied table of the contents of the work prefixed to it.* We are 
then treated to a complete theogony, to the creation and his- 
tory of the gods, the number of which is claimed to be no less 
than 36,333, and to a variety of fantastic mythological legends, 
most of which, however, are of more value to the archeologist 
than to our present purpose. After this genealogy of the gods 
we are naturally next introduced to that of the heroes of the 
epopee themselves, and this, together with an account of the 
origin of their rivalry and of the first phases of their quarrel, 
occupies the remainder of the canto. 

The rishi Vyasa, the father of the heroes and author of the 
work, was, we are told, the grandson of the celestial nymph 
Adrika, the son of the sage Parasara and of Adrika’s fair 
daughter Satyavati; he was born on one of the islands of the 
Yamuna, and thence also named Dvaipayana, or “son of the 
island.” To save the dynasty of Hastinapura, to which in 
second marriage she had become allied, his mother, Satyavati, 
having lost her own sons by her second royal consort, directed 
Vyasa to sue for the hand of Ambika, the daughter of the 
king of Benares, and the widow of his brother. Vyasa 
obeyed, and Ambika bore him two sons, of whom the first 
was Dhritarashtra, blind from his birth, and the second Pandu, 
affected with the white leprosy. A third son, Vidura, whose 
mother was a maid, could not aspire to the privileges of the 
rest, although naturally sound and of superior endowments. 

Through the influence of Bhishma, his grandmother’s royal 
consort, Dhritarashtra, in spite of his blindness, obtains the 
hand of Gandhari, the daughter of Subala, the king of Kanda- 
har. The young queen makes a solemn oath of fidelity to her 
new husband; and such seems her attachment to him that, 
when the venerable Vyasa is present on a visit, she asks it of him 
as a special favor, and as her reward, that he should procure her 
a hundred sons precisely like her husband. The rishi cannot 
refuse; and by means of an artificial process, the details of 
which we need not here repeat, he after a while succeeds in 
accomplishing what the alchemists of the Middle Age so often 





* Of this First Book we have, besides the new translation of M. Fauche, partial 
versions, and other valuable contributions, from the pens of Wilkins, Bopp, Eich- 
hoff, Franck, Pavie, and Foucaux. 
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and so fruitlessly attempted, and the queen is presented, not 
only with her hundred sons, but with a daughter to boot, all 
of them of the same age, all of them flesh of her own flesh. 
The name of the one who passed for the eldest was Duryo- 
dhana; that of the daughter, Duhsala; and the brothers sub- 
sequently became known as the Curavas. 

The conjugal adventures of Vyasa’s other son, Pandu, were 
no less wonderful than those of his brother. Pandu married 
two wives, of which the one was Kunti, the other Madri, both 
of them of royal descent, and the first already possessed of a 
son from the divine Aditya (the sun), by the name of Karna. 
One day, while out hunting, Pandu by an accident killed, 
according to some, a Brahmin, according to others, a pair of 
sacred gazelles; and this crime brought on him a malediction 
and the punishment of impotence. Pandu, in his despair, 
retired to the forests of the Himalaya with his two wives, and 
there was soon relieved of his distress by miracles. By dint 
of certain magic formulas, obtained from her old lover Aditya, 
Kunti came into the possession of the power of at pleasure 
calling to her aid the intervention of any divinity she chose, 
and it was thus that she bore her husband three sons; from 
Yoma, the god of justice, she had the honest Yudhishthira ; 
from Indra, the god of the air, the valiant Arjuna; and from 
Vayu, the god of the wind, the impetuous Bhimasena, who 
afterward acquired the surname of Vri-Rodara or “ Wolf- 
belly.” With all this Pandu was so well pleased, that he soli- 
cited the same favor for his second wife, Madri, who, after her 
invocation of the Newins (the Gemini of the Hindus), bore 
him two sons, Nakula and Sahadeva, both of them handsome 
youths, swift on foot, and ardent in combat. Pandu was now 
the father of five sons; and so beloved was he of his two con- 
sorts, that when, some time after, he died, they disputed with 
each other the honor of perishing with him on his pyre. Ma- 
dri carried the day, and in her dying moments she left her 
two sons to Kunti, who in the subsequent parts of the poem 
figures frequently as the only maternal representative of the 
family. 

The earlier yéars of the Pandavas were spent in retirement 
from the world, in the society of pious hermits and of their 
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mother, Kunti. But they had no sooner arrived at the age 
of adolescence than they were transferred to Hastinapura, 
where, after some tests of their legitimacy, Dhritarashtra, who 
was now already on the throne, consented to recognize them 
as his nephews, and allowed them to be educated with his own 
sons, whose tutor at the time was the venerable Drona, a 
Brahmin versed alike in the knowledge of the sacred texts and 
in the art of war. The old Brahmin had recently come to 
the court to rouse it to war against Draupada, the prince of 
Panchala, one of the companions of his earlier studies, from 
whom his honor had received a wound which in his estinia- 
tion merited punishment. His new students made rapid and 
brilliant advances in every art he undertook to teach them; 
but the seeds of jealousy soon sprung up among the young 
cousins. For the Curavas were as haughty as they were val- 
iant, and they expected to be the rulers; while the Pandavas 
were more or less looked down upon. 

The secret spite was fanned into a blaze of open animosity 
by an incident which owed its origin to the vanity or impru- 
dence of old Drona. He hit upon the unfortunate plan of 
instituting a grand tournament, for the purpose of testing the 
comparative agility and courage of his young pupils. The 
description of this occasion is animated enough, and inces- 
santly reminds us of Homer, of Virgil, and of many a chiv- 
alric encounter of the Middle Age. A vast amphitheatre is 
raised, the immense tiers of which receive the eddying mul- 
titude of warriors and priests, of merchants and of people. 
The throne is occupied by the blind old king himself, with his 
faithful Gandhari, his other women, his ministers.and courtiers 
by his side, while the old preceptor Drona, whose white beard, 
hair, and sacerdotal robes render him an object of special ven- 
eration, acts as the antistes of the sacrifice. The blind mon- 
arch keeps himself informed of every movement of the scene, 
while Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas, is likewise on the 
alert, and moved to tears when she witnesses the entrance of 
her sons hailed with immense popular applause. The chariot- 
race, the combat with the scymitar and sword, and trial of skill 
with the bow and arrow, constitute the diversions of the heroes. 
A club duel between Duryodhana, the eldest of the Curavas, 
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and the gigantic Bhimasena, would have become mortal, had not 
Drona’s son been ordered to separate the combatants. The final 
scene is one of really dramatic interest, although we have not 
room to sketch it here in full. Karna, the son of Kunti and the 
Sun, steps forward to defy his half-brother, the royal Arjuna; 
but his legitimacy is contested, and Duryodhana has first to 
raise him to the rank of king. He is, however, no sooner 
consecrated, than an old coachman emerges from the crowd to 
claim him for his son. Karna is thunderstruck, and his cha- 
grin is doubled by Bhimasena’s defiant taunts, who abuses him, 
until Duryodhana, to justify his act, with angry retort calls 
his antagonist to order. This tournament and its direct con- 
sequences constitute the commencement of the hostility be- 
tween the two branches of the royal family, concerning which 
we may here in advance remark, that the caste of the warriors 
(i. e. the Kshatriyas) and the inhabitants of the cities are 
manifestly on the side of the Curavas, while the Brahmins, the 
hermits, and the rural people are on that of the sons of Pandu. 

After the successful completion of a war of vengeance, un- 
dertaken to gratify Drona’s wishes, the old monarch, sensible 
of the weight of age and of his blindness, offers to divide his 
power with Yudhishthira, the eldest of the Pandavas, and 
expressly nominates him heir presumptive. This partiality 
for his nephews is far from being grateful to his already irri- 
tated sons, and Duryodhana especially now puts in motion a 
thousand machinations to exile and destroy his obnoxious 
kinsmen. With a number of specious representations he at 
length prevails upon the aged king to consent to a removal of 
the Pandavas and their mother to a delightful spot on the 
banks of the Ganges, where he says he has directed one of his 
confidants, Purotshana, to provide them with a sumptuous man- 
sion. He has, however, secretly ordered the palace to be fitted 
up with a variety of combustible substances, ready to take fire in- 
stantaneously at any moment. The five exiles, with their moth- 
er, have no sooner finished the long journey and taken posses- 
sion of their new abode, than they at once perceive the danger, 
and prepare to meet it. A miner, sent after them by their 
devoted half-uncle, Vidura, is engaged to excavate a subter- 
raneous passage, through which, in case of accident, they might 
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escape without observation. But they do not even wait for the 
accident to happen ; they invite Purotshana, with his adherents, 
to a brilliant entertainment, and when the orgies of it had 
commenced, they themselves set fire to the house, and then 
adroitly take to flight, leaving their enemies alone to perish in 
the conflagration, although the rumor of it, reaching Hastina- 
pura, reports them likewise dead, and induces Dhritarashtra 
to offer expiatory sacrifices on their behalf. In this flight the 
valiant Bhimasena acts a part similar to that of Aineas at the 
fall of Troy. With Kunti on his shoulders, two of his broth- 
ers in his hands, and two around his loins, he forces his way 
through every obstacle with the rapidity of the wind, until they 
arrive safely on the banks of the river, which they then at once 
cross in a bark provided for them by the vigilance of Vidura. 
The fugitives at first pass along the Ganges, but, afraid of 
treacherous pursuit, they soon plunge into the heart of the dens- 
est forests, where, after some wanderings, they finally again 
reach the sacred solitude in which the five princes had spent 
their earliest years. Exhausted by the long hardships of their 
flight, they all of them lie stretched upon the ground asleep, 
except Bhimasena, whose vigilance will not allow him to re- 
pose. And that this precaution was not ill-timed is soon 
made evident by the appearance of a danger which might have 
proved destructive to the entire company. The spot happens 
to be infested by one of the giants or ogres of old India, whose 
aspect, size, and strength are described as most terrific. Bhi- 
masena is first accosted by the ogre’s sister, who has the same 
name as her brother,— Hidimba. She no sooner lays her eyes 
on the young hero than she becomes passionately enamored 
of him, and advises him to flee, offering to convey him and his 
friends with magic through the air to some distant place of 
safety, provided he would agree to accept her favor. But 
Bhimasena is not the hero to shrink from an antagonist of any 
sort; and Hidimba no sooner shows himself than he meets 
him in an encounter far more desperate than that between Al- 
cides and Anteus. Repelling the assistance of the enamored 
giantess, and of his brothers, whom the fray roused from sleep, 
he alone fights the howling monster, flooring him, not thrice, 
but no less than one hundred times, and finishes by tearing 
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him entirely to pieces. The Pandavas then triumphantly re- 
sume their journey; but their footsteps are pursued by the 
ogress, who cannot bear to lose the hero in possession of her 
heart. Bhimasena desires to dismiss her without more ado, 
until Yudhishthira interposes in her behalf, and she finally 
prevails by addressing a most touching appeal to the mother. 
It is agreed that the Calypso should have her lover for a given 
time, and Bhimasena, after some reluctance, follows her to a 
retreat beyond the mountains, where they then spend a period 
of ephemeral happiness. When the hour of parting has ar- 
rived, the giantess leaves with regretful sighs, while the Aryan 
hero returns to his friends: to resume his journey. 

Hidimba is not the only ogre destroyed by our valiant Pan- 
davas. For, as they continue their journey from forest to for- 
est, they never fail to halt wherever they find a hermitage, 
and the anchorites always receive them with distinguished 
honors, expecting in return their aid for the removal of dan- 
gers. They thus deliver their pious hosts from the assaults 
of a number of raksharas, and Bhimasena has another desper- 
ate encounter with a formidable anthropophagus by the name 
of Vaka, whom he demolishes as he did Hidimba. 

The wanderings of our fugitives are suddenly interrupted by 
the intelligence of a Swayamvara expected to take place at 
the court of one of the monarchs. This was a festival insti- 
tuted by the old kings of India for the benefit of a young prin- 
cess on her arrival at a marriageable age, and for the express 
purpose of giving her a chance to select her husband. On this 
occasion it is Drona’s old fellow-student Draupada, the king 
of Panchala, against whom the Curavas had recently been to 
war, that invites to court in behalf of his fair daughter Drau- 
padi. The young Pandavas cannot resist the temptation of so 
fine an opportunity for the display of valor, although attended 
with some risk; and they at once proceed towards Panchala, 
disguised as brahmatcharis or students of divinity, to prevent 
discovery. On their arrival in the city they lodge and live 
in the humblest manner, begging their bread, so that not even 
their cousins, the Curavas, who had likewise responded to the 
invitation, could recognize them. The scene is represented as 
one of the most gorgeous magnificence, and there is an un- 

VOL. CIlI. —NO. 212. 3 
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interrupted series of diversions for sixteen days. At the end 
of this time the fair princess at length makes her appearance, 
sumptuously robed, covered with jewels, and on her head a 
diadem of gold. After the customary sacrifice, Drishtady- 
umna, the brother of the princess, amid the sound of instru- 
ments and drums, advances to announce the trial and the 
prize. He points to a mark high suspended in the air, then 
to some arrows on the ground, and to a bow which is so in- 
flexible that none but the most sinewy arms can ever dare to 
manage it. The mark is to be struck by five successive 
darts; and the successful archer, provided he be otherwise 
acceptable, — that is to say, noble, handsome, and brave,—is 
at once to have the fair Draupadi for his reward. He con- 
cludes by enumerating to his sister all the chiefs present, witlr 
their genealogy and achievements. 

The contest is one in which, as in Homer, the gods them- 
selves take pleasure, among them Krishna and Rama, who are 
inclined to favor the sons of Pandu. The trial has no sooner 
commenced, than nearly all the chiefs are in succession sub- 
jected to most cruel disappointment from inability to bend the 
bow, on which they expend a multitude of breathless efforts to 
no purpose. Karna alone is likely to succeed; but when he 
hears the haughty Draupadi exclaim, “I shall never choose the 
man of equivocal birth!” the bow drops from the hands of the 
unfortunate hero, now again outraged. Several other princes 
try, and fail, like those before them, until at last Kunti’s 
second son, Arjuna, comes forward, handsome and brave, 
clad in the costume of a novice. His appearance piques the 
curiosity of the Brahmins immensely, and they are breathless 
between hope and fear. The young brave then advances, 
invoking the gods and saluting the enchanted bow with re- 
spect, which he bends without much difficulty, and, grasping 
the five arrows, he transfixes with unerring aim the mark. 
The Brahmins tear their garments with amazement and de- 
light, the musicians and the bards celebrate the victory, nay, 
the very vault of heaven opens, and a shower of flowers de- 
scends! Draupadi, smiling, then approaches the victor, places 
a wreath upon his front, and follows him as he retires. The 
victory, however, gives rise to a most amusing, although sav- 
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age, scene of violence. The warrior princes are furious at 
being thus defeated by the obscure disciple of the priests, and 
even meditate revenging the affront, talking of nothing short 
of murdering their host together with his son, and of consign- 
ing the daughter to the flames. A battle ensues, similar to 
that of the Centaurs and the Lapithe, in which the Pandavas 
are again made to confront their cousin-enemies among the 
rest. The latter, it is true, are vastly superior in number; 
but the noble sons of Pandu, besides being applauded by the 
Brahmins, are supported by the gods Krishna and Rama, so 
that the contest does not long remain doubtful. On this occa- 
sion Karna and Bhimasena again render themselves conspic- 
uous, and the Curavas, with their allies, are soon obliged to 
admit themselves vanquished, and, crestfallen, retreat to their 
respective countries. The Pandavas then return to the spot 
where they had left their mother, bearing with them Arjuna’s - 
fair prize, who from that moment is admitted as a sharer of 
their wanderings, and the consort of the five brothers.* 

Among the episodes presented by the rich canvas of the First 
Book, there are a number which in this cursory survey we have 
been obliged to pass over; but there is one which links itself 
too closely to the fable of the poem to be left entirely unnoticed. 
It is the naive and touching story of Sakuntala, which at a 
later date becomes the basis of Kalidasa’s drama of that title. 
The legend, however, is here of a much more primitive and 
simple: type, and the lost ring does not occur among its acces- 
sories. The monarch espouses Sakuntala simply because he 
is touched by her virtue and her amiable qualities. Their val- 
iant son, whose exploits subsequently render him illustrious, is 
here represented to be none other than Bharata, the ancestral 
sire of the heroes of our epopee, in the title of which the poet 
deemed it proper to perpetuate his memory. 





* That polyandria, however, was not really among the customs of old India 
is manifest from the fact that Vyasa explains this exception to the general rule from 
the circumstance, that Draupadi, formerly the daughter of a rishi, had been predesti- 
nated to have five husbands after her next birth. Unable to obtain a husband, ‘the 
young lady, with a series of penances, prevailed on Siva to allow her a petition for 
a favor. When this was granted, she asked for a husband possessed of every 
virtue. To her misfortune, however, she pronounced her prayer five times, and 
was on that account doomed to have five consorts in her next state of existence. 
Tassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, Vol. I. p. 642. 
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The Second Book is replete with stirring incidents, all of 
which link themselves closely to the progress of the action. 
The scene opens with the success of the Pandavas, but this is 
soon followed by reverses, and ends with a most shameful 
catastrophe. 

The acquisition of Draupadi brought the Pandavas into inti- 
mate relations with the court of Panchala, and they also 
became allied with Krishna, the king of Mathura, not unfre- 
quently confounded with the divinity of that name, but here 
represented as one of the most valiant and brilliant princes of 
the age. Almost at the same time Dhritarashtra, too feeble 
to manage his affairs any longer, adopted the impolitic ex- 
pedient of dividing his states among the two branches of the 
royal house. By the terms of this partition, his hundred 
sons, the Curavas, were to keep the kingdom of Hastinapura 
along the banks of the Ganges, while the five nephews were to 
occupy the territory along the Yamuna, with Indraprastha for 
‘their capital. The latter are no sooner in possession of their 
portion than they begin to extend their conquests in every di- 
rection, — Nakula and Sahadeva north and south, Bhimasena 
in the east, and Arjuna westward. During these expeditions 
Arjuna more especially displays proofs of valor by immolating 
the king of the Tshedi, and by carrying off and marrying the 
youngest of Krishna’s daughters, the lotos-eyed Subhadra. He 
then enters the forest of Khandava, where he offers sacrifices 
to Agni, the god of fire, and receives from him the, bow 
Gandiva,* two quivers with arrows, a chariot, and every sort 
of magic arm. The new kings of Indraprastha enjoyed the 
reputation of being just and brave, and lived happy and 
respected. To augment the honor of his family, the eldest of 
the number, Yudhishthira, announces a radjasuya, a solemn 
public sacrifice, at which the suzerains of the East were accus- 
tomed to exact the oath of vassalage of their tributary princes. 
At this ceremony, which was numerously attended and of the 
most pompous description, the eldest of the Curavas, Duryo- 
- dhana, was likewise present, devoured by jealousy at the sight 





* This bow has here a proper name, like the swords of some of our medieval 
heroes, the Balmung of Siegfried, the Joyeuse of Charlemagne, the Durandal of 
Roland, the Colada and Tizona of the Cid, &c. 
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of so many chiefs submitting their homage and of such varied 
and brilliant magnificence as was displayed on the occasion. He 
witnesses his rivals crowned, obeyed throughout the whole of 
Central India, dreaded from sea to sea, and, what is worse than 
all, supported by no less than two hundred thousand Brahmins. 
The thought of this robs him of all joy and even of his sleep, 
until, after his return, he finds some relief from consultation 
with one of his confidants, Sakuni. 

The astute counsellor is no sooner apprised of the chagrin of 
his master, than he offers to relieve him by inveigling his rival 
into the chances of a game of dice, at which he feels himself so 
expert that he is sure of his ability to win away from him what- 
ever he may now possess calculated to rouse jealousy and envy. 
The plan, although opposed by blind old Dhritarashtra and by 
the noble Vidura, is nevertheless adopted, and the game is 
agreed upon by both parties. The occasion proves to be a most 
unhappy one for the unfortunate Yudhishthira. An evil ge- 
nius seems to have taken possession of him, and he risks his 
chances with a recklessness that borders upon madness ; while, 
according to the custom of the age, his adversaries strain every 
nerve to excite and to mislead him. In this state of frenzy the 
infatuated monarch gambles away successively, not only his 
bracelets, rings, and other personal ornaments, his palaces, 
his immense riches, including the most costly jewels, but also 
his noble brothers Bhimasena and Arjuna, his half-brothers 
Nakula and Sahadeva, and last of all, like one of the ancient 
Germans, his own liberty to boot! When all is lost, Sakuni, 
who here acts the part of a sort of Mephistopheles, coolly 
reminds his opponent that he has one more precious object left 
to risk,—his queen, the beautiful Draupadi. The insane 
prince stakes once more, and when he loses the last game too, 
the elders of the people veil their faces and murmur, as if 
they were witnesses to an act of sacrilege. The fair princess 
is now the property of Duryodhana, and is soon sent for 
through his charioteer. But she in anger and in tears, half 
nude and with dishevelled hair, refuses to quit the hall until 
she is dragged away by force. In the mélée one of the Cura- 
vas uses rude violence, which would have deprived her of all 
covering for her person had not a miracle from heaven inter- 
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posed by investing her with a magic robe that could not 
be torn away from her. The scene rouses Bhimasena’s just 
indignation, and his menaces of vengeance are so terrible as 
to require the blind old monarch’s intervention, who promises 
the outraged heroine every satisfaction she may ask for. She 
contents herself with the modest demand of her liberty, includ- 
ing that of her five royal consorts, and to this there is no 
objection. They are permitted to leave, but are not allowed 
to carry anything away with them except their chariots and 
their arms. Before quitting, they unfortunately delude them- 
selves into the offer of a second game of dice, in which, how- 
ever, they are again beaten, and this time without the hope 
of any redress. Their doom is settled. They are at once 
to leave the kingdom, to live in exile for twelve years, and 
to spend the thirteenth year without discovering their rank or 
claiming recognition from any one.. Thus ends the Second 
Book, which, although not free from much that our taste can- 
not approve, yet contains passages that would lose nothing in 
comparison with the most admired portions of the most famous 
epic poems. 

The Third Book is a long hors-d’euvre in the action of the 
poem, presenting to us scarcely anything else than a multitude 
of episodes and legends, some of which, however, are character- 
istic enough, and interesting from more than one point of view. 

Deposed from their late regal magnificence, the five exiled 
heroes, with their mother and their consort, wander now again 
from forest to forest, as poor and deserted as they ever were 
before. They are, however, this time followed by no less than 
one thousand Brahmins, who support them by their alms; 
and they appear to have now no other care than that of visit- 
ing the most venerated places of pilgrimage, where they may 
listen to pious hermits, and sometimes even to divinities incar- 
nate in human form, who recount to them miraculous histo- 
ries and legends. In connection with these pilgrimages we 
have more especially to notice two of the five brothers, — Ar- 
juna and Yudhishthira,— the former on account of his mar- 
vellous adventures, the latter on account of the curious legends 
related to him by one of the anchorites, the priest Lomasa. 

To acquit himself of his religious obligations the brave 
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Arjuna directs his solitary course northward towards the sum- 
mits of the Himavat, passing through the densest of the forests, 
the impenetrable mazes of which he finds peopled with every 
variety of animals and birds, and frequented also by a multi- 
tude of fairy beings, or genii. He is scarcely in the sombre 
bosom of the solitude when his ear is suddenly struck by the 
sound of shells and drums from heaven; his eyes witness a 
shower of flowers descending, and the clouds gathering them- 
selves up into the shape of a huge curtain in the air; the trees 
incline themselves before him, the brooklets flow murmuring 
by ; while peacocks, swans, and herons greet him with their joy- 
ous cries. The magic scene before him produces no other 
effect than that of stimulating him to still greater austerities 
than he had resolved on practising before. His limbs covered 
with the coarsest habiliments of the ascetic, he surrenders 
himself to a series of the most rigid mortifications, living on 
nothing but dry leaves with at intervals a little fruit; and this 
already slender diet he keeps diminishing until, by the end of 
three months, he feeds on nothing but the air. Besides all this, 
he keeps his body balanced for a long time in painful attitudes, 
and, in short, omits nothing in exacting of himself the sever- 
est of all penances. It was a belief current among the Aryans, 
that in a series of such self-inflicted castigations a man might 
reach a certain point at which he could draw a saint or even a 
divinity from his seat, or exchange places with him; and they 
were wont to address their prayers especially to Siva to that 
end. And this was really the case with Arjuna at this time. 
For while he is in pursuit of a demon by the name of Muka, 
who in the shape of a wild boar had advanced to injure him, 
Siva, under the form of a huntsman, makes his appearance and 
transfixes the animal with his spear. The dead beast, however, 
unfortunately gives rise to a quarrel as to which of the two 
heroes the booty belongs to, and Arjuna assails the strange 
hunter with every artifice at his command. But he soon finds 
himself combating an adversary of no common sort; all his 
efforts are expended to no purpose, until he finally sinks bleed- 
ing and exhausted on the ground, where he sleeps for an entire 
hour. On awaking he, to his amazement, perceives the divine 
Siva, surrounded by his glorious retinue; whereupon the god 
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advances to caress and flatter him, and makes him a pres- 
ent of his own trident. Presently several other divinities — 
Varuna, the god of the seas, Kubera, the god of riches, Yama, 
the god of the dead, and Indra, the god of the sky — appear to 
‘him in a similar manner, and present to him, one after the 
other, a variety of magic arms, which are to assure him the 
victory in the great conflict pending between his family and the 
Curavas. 

But this is not the only one of Arjuna’s adventures re- 
corded by the poet. A still more remarkable one is a journey 
to the ethereal mansions, to which his divine sire, Indra him- 
self, invites him, sending his charioteer to convey him through 
the air from the peaks of the Mandara to his celestial residence, 
Amaravati.* The aerial journey, the appearance of the divine 
city, and the hero’s magnificent reception are described with 
all the eloquence and gorgeous imagery peculiar to the Orien- 
tals. In this description the mountains of India figure as sa- 
cred, precisely like those of the Hebrews and the Greeks. + The 
Himalaya and the other peaks of the immense chain served 
not only as the ordinary retreat of anchorites, of priests in 
meditation, and of monarchs in disgrace, but they were re- 
garded by the popular imagination as the resort of the gods 
and as the sacred asylum of the virtuous dead, and were the 
frequent objects of pious visit, and of fervent prayers. It was 
_ from these peaks that the souls of men, in their process of 
gradual purification, were supposed to ascend on their journey 
towards the successive spheres of the moon, the sun, and of the 
Supreme Being, which was the limit of their aspiration after 
beatitude. 

While Arjuna is thus occupied with his illustrious adven- 
tures, his elder brother, Yudhishthira, the late victim of his 
ruinous passion, spends his time in the society of a priest by 
the name of Lomasa, patiently listening to a series cf marvel- 
lous stories. The personages who figure in them are, nearly 
all, either divinities, demons, kings, or Brahmins, and they 
are in their character as eccentric and fantastical as any- 





* Of this episode we have a German and a Latin version from the pen of the 
distinguished Bopp. 
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thing in Oriental literature.* Such are, for example, the 
legend of Ilvala and Vatapi, two evil genii, combated by the 
venerable Agastya, the founder of one of the oldest and most 
celebrated hermitages ; that of a conflict between two Ramas, 
both of them incarnations of one and the same god, Vishnu, — 
but one of them a warrior, the other of sacerdotal rank ; that 
of the demon Vritra, annihilated by the bolt of Indra in a 
fierce general battle between the demons and the gods, similar 
to that of Jupiter and the giants among the Greeks ; that of the 
miraculous descent of the Ganges, which, we are told, owes its 
origin to Ganga, the daughter of Himalaya, and nymph of the 
celestial waters, prevailed upon by the prayers and penances 
of the royal Bagiratha to fall from heaven and to assume the 
course of the celebrated sacred stream of India; and, finally, 
that of the metamorphosis of Indra and Agni, the gods of the 
air and of fire. The last of these legends is too curious and 
pleasing to be omitted here. It so happened one day that 
Indra and Agni conceived the idea of disguising themselves, 
for the purpose of finding out who was the best of men. They 
accordingly descended and entered the palace of a king by the 
name of Sivi,—the former in the shape of a falcon, the latter 
in that of a pigeon. The pigeon, pretending to be frightened 
by the falcon, sought refuge in the lap of the king, who gener- 
ously protected it against the assaults of its enemy; while the 
falcon, on the other hand, imperiously claimed his victim, al- 
though to no purpose. Sivi offers him, instead of it, a bull or 
a boar, a gazelle or a bison, but the falcon insists on having the 
pigeon and nothing else. The prince, whose heart was one of 
the warmest charity for every creature, could not consent, and 
proposes to surrender to him, in exchange, a portion of his own 
flesh equal in weight to that of the pigeon. The bargain is. 
accepted, and Sivi with a knife himself cuts out a piece of his 
own body. It is, however, found too light. He cuts out 
another lump; and when this again turns out to be too little, he 
puts himself entire into the scales, bleeding and mutilated as 
he is. The trial is pronounced decisive; the two divinities 





* Of these stories we have French versions from Pavie and Foucaux. The legend 
of Ilvala and Vatapi occurs also in the Ramayana. 
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have now incontestably discovered the best of men. They 
thereupon reveal themselves, and Sivi receives their benedic- 
tion, with the assurance that he shall live forever both in the 
memory of men and in the abodes of heaven. In regard to 
the first two of these legends, it is here not out of place to add, 
that they manifestly relate to the earliest history of India, the 
southern part of which was primitively an immense forest, 
where the Brahmins went to establish themselves as anchorites, 
in advance of the rest of their race, precisely as in the Middle 
Age the Christian monks occupied and cultivated so many sol- 
itary spots, not reached yet, or not cared for, by the secular 
tide. The ogres and demons spoken of as perpetually devour- 
ing the priests and interfering with their sacrifices are the 
representatives of the indigenous tribes, who, as savages and 
cannibals, offered every species of resistance to the new civiliza- 
tion brought by the Aryan Brahmins, and who but slowly re- 
treated before its advance. 

The rest of the Third Book, although likewise composed 
mostly of episodes, offers us a few quite interesting threads of 
the story, which we now propose to collect, and then to take, in 
conclusion, a rapid glance at the remaining legendary parts of it. 

Arjuna, in possession of divine arms, has triumphed over 
the aswras (demons), and has returned to the earth to make 
war upon a city in revolt. Meanwhile the beautiful Draupadi 
has been forcibly carried off by a hostile monarch; but the 
ravisher is soon pursued, and not only deprived of a portion 
of his defeated army, but branded with the disgraceful mark 
of slavery by the five injured brothers. The virtuous and 
faithful Draupadi thus recovered, the collected members of 
the family once more return to their sacred retreat, where they 
prepare themselves for a brighter destiny by listening with 
obsequious ear to many earnest lessons and touching stories 
from the lips of their pious allies of the sacerdotal order. 

It happened one day that, while Yudhishthira and Bhima- 
sena were rambling about the woods, the latter of the two 
brothers, after having combated with success every variety of 
monster, at last became himself involved in the folds of a 
mysterious reptile, which turned out to be one of their own 
kinsmen, Nahusha, the son of Ayn, metamorphosed into a 
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serpent for having offered an outrage to the sacerdotal caste. 
The monster, who here appears as a sort of sphinx, offers to 
release his victim, provided his brother would make satisfac- 
tory answer to certain questions; and this proposition gives 
rise to an extremely curious and subtile metaphysico-theologi- 
cal dialogue, in which Yudhishthira is subjected to severe 
examination. He is questioned concerning the nature of man, 
who, occupying a sort of middle ground between the divinity 
and the animal, can by his merits rise to a level with the 
one and by his errors degenerate into the other; concerning 
the five senses, and the seat of the soul with its three faculties, 
which is made to reside in the brain of the forehead ; concern- 
ing some of the moral qualities which we should strive to 
acquire ; concerning murder, veracity, charity, alms; concern- 
ing the condition of the real Brahmin, who is one by his vir- 
tues and his talents rather than by name or the privilege of 
birth; and concerning sundry other points. Yudhishthira’s 
explanations are all of them judicious, and the test turns out 
to Nahusha’s entire satisfaction. The latter then proceeds to 
give an account of his misfortune. He was once celebrated 
for his wisdom, and honored by the demigods, the genii, and 
the giants; but he became elated, and had himself carried 
about in a palanquin borne by a thousand priests. This inso- 
lence attracted the notice of the hermit Agastya, who cursed 
him and condemned him to take the form of a serpent; and 
this he was obliged to wear until delivered from it by the visit 
of the just and honorable prince whom he was now addressing. 
It thus happened that both Bhimasena and Nahusha found 
themselves released at the same time. Delighted with the 
recovery of his human form, the latter concludes his discus- 
sions with the following memorable words: ‘“ Sincerity, the 
mastery over our senses, the practice of austerities, of liber- 
ality and benevolence, the absence of injustice towards others, 
and a constant regard for our duty,— these, O king, are the 
qualities which constitute our worth, and not our caste or our 
origin.” 

Among the legends with which the pious hermits of the desert 
are reported to have entertained their royal visitors, there are 
three which now claim briefly our attention. They are the 
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episode of the deluge, that of the love of Nala and Damayanti, 
and lastly the no less naive and refined story of Satyavan and 
Savitri, — all of which have long since become known to us 
through the translations of Bopp, Milman, Burnouf, Pauthier, 
and Ditandy. 

The Hindus were possessed of an account of a universal 
deluge, which in many respects is analogous to that of the He- 
brews. According to their sacred texts, however, the world 
in its present state has already passed through seven different 
phases of existence, of which each was composed of seven ages, 
and each presided over by a Manu of its own, the representa- 
tive and depositary of the divine power. The name of the first 
of these was Swayambhava, or “ Son of the Self-existent” ; that 
of the seventh, Vaivaswata, or “ Son of the Sun,” who is repre- 
sented as at once a king, a sage, anda saint. Nowit was during 
the lifetime of this last Manu that the cataclysm here in ques- 
tion happened ; and he saves hjmself, precisely like Noah, in a 
vessel built by himself at the advice of a fish, which he had 
raised on his premises and let loose into the sea. The catas- 
trophe lasted for seven long years, at the end of which the 
highest peak of the Himavat again became visible. Manu, with 
seven rishis and the fish, were the only living beings saved, 
and Brahma confers on him the charge of organizing and peo- 
pling the world anew. 

The episode of Nala and Damayanti is known to us from sev- 
eral translations, and from Lamartine’s eulogy in his Course 
on Literature, as one of the most naive and graceful narra- 
tives in Hindu literature. Nala was the handsomest of princes, 
an excellent horseman, pious, brave, successful at games, the 
commander of valiant armies, and admired by noble women. 
Damayanti, the daughter of a neighboring king, was a princess 
adorned with every accomplishment of nature and of art. 
Now it so happened that in her presence everybody spoke of 
Nala, and before the latter everybody celebrated the charms 
of Damayanti, and the result was that they became disposed to 
love each other without ever having met. Heaven intervened 
to foster the nascent sentiment, apd marvellous swans flew 
fluttering through the air from one to the other, augmenting 
their mutual sympathy with messages. Presently, however, 
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the princess fell into a melancholy revery, and grew pale and 
languid. Her father, suspecting her trouble, summoned all 
the princes of the land to a swayamvara (public festival of 
betrothal), at which, among the crowds that flocked thither, 
Nala was determined not to be the last. While on the road, 
however, he accidentally met four divinities, Indra, Agni, 
Varuna, and Yama, who pretended to be likewise enamored 
of the young maiden, and charged him with the singular mis- 
sion of transmitting to her their messages of love. Nala at 
first protests; but he is commanded to proceed, and cannot 
disobey. On his arrival, through the intervention of the gods, 
he obtains access to the apartments of Damayanti in advance 
of the rest of the competitors, and then delivers his message. 
But what is his surprise, when, struck with his appearance 
and mindful of the voice of her swans, she declares that she 
shall choose no other than himself! Nevertheless, delighted 
as he is, he yet asks her, for formality’s sake, to accept one 
of the four divinities; for how could she reject addresses so 
august? But the virgin breaks out into tears, and vows that, 
although honoring all the gods, she could never consent to 
wed any one but himself. It is at last agreed to settle the mat- 
ter according to the custom of the occasion; the four divine 
aspirants are to be invited precisely like the rest, and yet there 
shall be no impediment to her choice. On the appointed day, 
when all of them are assembled, the divinities resort to a new 
artifice, by all of them assuming the same features, — those of 
Nala. Now how could the embarrassed princess distinguish 
between five suitors so closely resembling each other as to show 
no difference? Trembling, she invokes the aid of Heaven, be- 
seeching the immortals for a sign by which she might recognize 
the one she cherished above all others. Her prayer is granted ; 
her eyes are opened, and she perceives a difference between her 
hero and the august competitors, so that her choice is made 
correctly, and the two lovers are henceforth inseparable. 

On leaving, the four divine rejected suitors are nevertheless 
civil enough to honor the affianced with a variety of magic 
presents, and the nuptials are celebrated soon after. Nala 
takes Damayanti to his own kingdom, where they live happy, 
pious, and worshipped by their people. They have two children, 
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ason and a daughter, both of them fair as the day, as were 
their parents. Their felicity, however, does not last many 
years before it is interrupted by one of those terrible reverses 
for which the East was more especially remarkable. Deluded 
by two demons into gambling with his brother, Nala loses 
to the latter whatever he possesses,— his kingdom, his treas- 
ures, and his crown; all that he has left is Damayanti. Exiled 
by his pitiless brother, he takes refuge in a wild forest, where 
he becomes insane and ready to abandon the faithful com- 
panion of his life. His person changes, as well as his charac- 
ter, and he after a while enters the service of the king of 
Ayodhya in the capacity of equerry. Disconsolate and la- 
menting loudly, his virtuous and faithful Damayanti passes 
through the midst of a thousand dangers, until she eventually 
reaches the court of Tshedi, where she is provided with the 
means of returning to her father. Yet she is unable to forget 
her husband, however guilty; and to recover him she resorts 
to the strategem of announcing another swayamvara for her 
benefit. Nor is her hope disappointed ; for among the many 
suitors present at the festival the king of Ayodhya makes his 
appearance, with his new equerry in his retinue. A recogni- 
tion takes place, which is described with the most delicate 
touches of the most genuine poetry. Nala recovers his rea- 
son, his beauty, and his happiness; in short, he is entirely 
restored to his loving spouse. He is no sooner himself again 
than he meditates revenge. He demands another game with 
his brother, and this time he wins in his turn, regaining all 
that he had lost before; whereupon he reascends the throne 
which with fair Damayanti he had once so nebly occupied, and 
they live on calmly and contented. 

Omitting the no less naive account of Satyavan and Savitri, 
we now pass on to an examination of the Fourth Book, which, 
though, like the preceding, not exempt from superfluous ac- 
cessories, nevertheless considerably advances the action of the 
epopee. 

The Pandavas were, as we already know, condemned to 
remain in exile for twelve years, and the end of this long term 
was now fast approaching. Aware of his new danger, their 
arch-enemy, Duryodhana, sends spies in every direction to dis- 
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cover trace of them, but to no purpose. They are living qui- 
etly concealed at the court of Virata, king of the Matsyans, 
whom they serve under assumed names and in various capaci- 
ties. The royal Draupadi had here become the maid-servant 
Sairindhri; Arjuna, the eunuch Vrihannala, a dancer; Yud- 
hishthira, the brahmin Kanka; Bhimasena, the cook Ballava ; 
while Nakula passed for a groom, and Sahadeva for a herdsman. 
It so happened one day that the Curavas, in conjunction with 
the Trigartians, made a descent upon Virata’s rich stock of 
cattle, and drove off no less than sixty thousand heifers. The 
enemy was at once pursued, but, to Virata’s great distress, 
though the Trigartians are routed and dispersed, the Curavas 
remained in possession of the entire booty. The loss was 
an immense one when we recollect that nearly all these mon- 
archs, like the Homeric, were nothing more than chiefs of 
clans, and that in most instances their cattle constituted the 
main source of their revenue. 

Meanwhile the superintendent of the royal stables hastened 
to young Prince Bhumimdjaya, urging him to proceed at once 
to the aid of his struggling father and his men. But the 
crown-prince is a supercilious craven and a braggart, who, 
instead of instantaneously responding, only boasts of his ability 
to achieve a thousand wonders had he not lost his driver in a 
recent battle, without whom he says it would be idle for him 
to attempt to act. To meet this cowardly subterfuge the pre- 
tended maid-servant, Draupadi, enters, to inform him that the 
eunuch, Vrihannala, had formerly been charioteer to the he- 
roic Arjuna, and that he perhaps might render him the same 
service. Bhumimdjaya has therefore, for honor’s sake, to send 
for him; but the eunuch only appears to make excuses, alleg- 
ing that he can scarcely be called a man, and that he knows: 
nothing but dancing, singing, and playing on various instru- 
ments. The excuse, however, is not accepted; the courtiers 
and slaves at once proceed to clothe and arm him, amid a 
multitude of jests and laughter, and the royal poltroon is 
obliged to hasten with him to the field of battle. They have 
no sooner arrived at the place of danger than the young prince 
displays his real character. His hair stands on end when he 
finds himself in the -presence of a formidable foe, without his 
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father, without soldiers, destitute even of a body-guard, and 
he knows of no other expedient than that of a hasty retreat. 
It is in vain that his charioteer expostulates, reminding him 
that base flight is unworthy of the memory of noble heroes, 
and that it is better to die combating than to desert disgrace- 
fully; he insists on the retreat, until the feigned eunuch, indig- 
nant at the cowardice, drops his false pretences, and proves 
himself possessed of consummate bravery. For as soon as the 
young prince has left his chariot and runs, his charioteer pur- 
sues him, seizes him by the hair, drags him back to his car, 
and, obliging him to take the reins, himself claims the place 
of combatant in his stead. The prince does not venture to 
object, and the enemy at a distance is filled with wonder at the 
novel spectacle of a man in royal apparel managing the horses, 
and of a dancer preparing to fight them. The eunuch, how- 
ever, is not yet ready for action. He has first of all to fetch 
the magic arms of the Pandavas; and these are concealed in 
one of the trees of a lonely cemetery, where the five brothers 
had suspended them in a bag in shape and color resembling 
the envelope of a corpse, so that no warrior could touch it 
without rendering himself impure and losing his caste. They 
have no sooner reached the tree than the eunuch directs his 
late master, Bhumimdjaya, to climb up for the sack. On 
opening it they find poniards, scymitars, arrows, and bows, 
among others Arjuna’s noble Gandiva, the present of Agni, 
the god of fire. The eunuch now explains to the prince some 
of the marvellous properties of the arms, until the latter stands 
amazed and stupefied ; but when the former proceeds to assert 
that he is the brave and terrible Arjuna himself, and that 
he, with his four brothers and their consort, have been servants 
in his palace in disguise, Bhumimdjaya prostrates himself in 
homage before his recent slave, and acknowledges a miracle. 
The hero from the high seat of his chariot examines each one 
of his arms, and they all incline themselves in homage before 
him, and address him as if they were alive. He, in return, 
clasps them to his bosom, and vows that they shall ever re- 
main the object of his tenderest regard. Then, grasping his 
trusty bow, he bends it rapidly, and sends an arrow sweeping 
through the air, which trembles as if agitated by a mighty 
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storm, while the earth beneath is shaken as if one mountain 
had been piled upon another. The spot where the missile 
falls is marked by a dazzling blaze, and it strikes with a 
noise that resembles Indra’s thunder. The Curavas are con- 
vinced that Arjuna is awake again; and well might they be 
so, for their defeat is a most signal one. The royal para- 
sol of old Bhishma, the most illustrious of their ancestors, 
has been struck and shattered; while their standard, which 
bore an ape upon a ground of gold, is likewise transfixed 
and tattered. The king of the Matsyans returns in triumph 
to his home, bringing back with him all that he had lost 
before. 

King Virata, however, is as yet unacquainted with the secret 
of his success, and attributes his victory to the courage of his 
son, who in his turn suffers himself to be complimented, while 
Arjuna modestly keeps silent. Intoxicated by his triumph, 
Virata presently desires a game of dice with his minister of 
state, the Brahmin Kanka, who, as we already know, is the 
eldest of the five brothers, the royal Yudhishthira. The latter, 
recollecting what this game has already cost him twice, — his 
kingdom, his liberty, with that of all his brothers, — hesitates 
for a great while; but is nevertheless finally prevailed upon 
to accept. While the two are playing an altercation arises, in 
the course of which Yudhishthira, not satisfied with angry 
words, empties the dice-box into the royal face. The insult is 
a flagrant one; but a Brahmin is a privileged and sacred char- 
acter. In short, the offended party begs the offender’s pardon, 
and the matter ends without any further notice. Three days 
after, the Pandavas purify themselves and put on their most 
costly ornaments. The twelve years of their exile are now 
at an end, and they present themselves before the monarch, 
not, as heretofore, in the capacity of his servants, but with the 
noble air of the five fugitives with whose renown all India was 
filled. Virata, who meanwhile has become informed of what 
he owes Arjuna, cannot consent to allow him to depart with- 
out some compensation, and offers him his daughter Uttara in 
marriage. But the hero declines the proposal, partly because 
he is already married, but more especially because, during 
his long residence in the palace, he says he lived constantly in 
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the society of the young lady, who has become accustomed to 
look upon him as one of her masters. Nevertheless he does 
not hesitate to accept for his son Abhymanin the flattering 
offer which, from motives of delicacy, he is obliged to decline 
for himself; and it is agreed that this union shall form the 
basis of a permanent alliance between the Pandavas and the 
royal house of the Matsyans,—an alliance of which, in the 
next book, we shall see some of the consequences. 

The Fifth Book contains an account of the preparations for 
the war which both the Pandavas and the Curavas insist on 
pursuing, notwithstanding several attempts to produce a rec- 
onciliation. It also offers us some interesting vestiges of the 
religious philosophy of the old Hindus, and concludes with 
an enumeration of the forces. . 

One of the Oriental god-men, Krishna, who is represented as 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, and prince of Dwaraka, has 
left his country after having killed a tyrant by the name of 
Kansa, who sought to destroy him. He stands in relations of 
consanguinity with the two rival families, and on that account 
comes to both their camps with a view to attempting a recon- 
ciliation. Already aware of what the future has in reserve 
for the contending parties, he accosts Duryodhana first, and 
offers him either his personal support or that of a considerable 
army. The latter stupidly prefers the aid of the army, and 
Krishna from that moment embraces the cause of the Panda- 
vas, who are likewise sustained by the king of the Matsyans 
and the king of Pantchala. Shortly after, the blind old father 
of the Curavas, who still rules at Hastinapura, disapproving 
of the violence of his sons, sends to his nephews his equerry, 
Sandjaya, who eloquently advocates peace, but has to return 
without arriving at the contemplated result. The warlike 
preparations therefore now proceed on both sides as actively 
as they ever did before. Meanwhile old Dhritarashtra, as if 
he felt the hour of some great calamity at hand, assembles the 
wise men of his court to consult them concerning the interpre- 
tation of the Vedas, the consequences of virtue and of vice, 
the mysteries of creation and of a future life. In connec- 
tion with this consultation we encounter the general elements 
of yoguism, an austere doctrine, more fully developed in the 
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next book, but here presented under a simpler and doubtless 
a much more primitive form. Its character is that of the com- 
plete absorption of man in the divinity by way of meditation. 
The summum bonum can never be acquired by good works 
alone, for they demand efforts which trouble the mind’s re- 
pose. To attain to the desired result, it behooves us to iso- 
late ourselves entirely from the world, to surrender ourselves 
to absolute silence, to annihilate in us all the impressions of 
joy or sorrow produced by praise or blame, and not to suffer 
the slightest perturbation of the mind. It is thus alone that 
we can arrive at the contemplation of the Supreme Being, 
which in this connection receives the name of Bhagavad, i. e. 
the “ Ever-blessed One,” and to whose praise the poet address- 
es a hymn of no less than forty stanzas, apparently of a very 
ancient date and quite obscure. While the old monarch is 
thus occupied with his Brahminic advisers, Krishna, whose 
pacific proposals to the Curavas had, as we have seen, been 
without success, proceeds to the camp of the other party, which 
has now come under his protection, and ihere entertains 
Yudhishthira by discoursing to him concerning the civil and 
military duties of princes. Nor has Virata, the king of the 
Matsyans, been meanwhile idle; he has assembled his council 
twice, while the Pandavas have been so active as to bring 
together no less than seven armies. The forces of their ad- 
versaries are, however, still more numerous and iinposing, as 
Duryodhana, their chief commander, proudly passes them in 
review. The book concludes with a long enumeration of these 
forces, such as we find in one of the cantos of the Ramayana, 
and in the Iliad. 

The Sixth Book is remarkable chiefly for the metaphysical 
episode to which we have just alluded, and which is extended 
enough to form a poem of quite respectable dimensions by 
itself. It bears, however, every mark of being of a compara- 
tively modern date, and was probably incorporated into the 
primitive text not long before the time of its final redaction. 
In this episode the mystical doctrines advanced in the preced- 
ing book are developed more completely, and in so remarkable 
a manner as to have commanded the attention of some of the 
most eminent Orientalists and critics of England, France, and 
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Germany,* of whom some, as, for example, Schlegel, were for- 
merly transported with admiration for the divine author of such 
ineffably sublime poetry. The time of dithyrambic eulogy is 
now gone by, and the subject is regarded in a calmer light. 
Nevertheless, the episode is still in more than one respect well 
worth consideration, and we cannot but regret that our limits 
will not permit us to give anything more than a few of the 
most salient characteristics of it. The manner in which it 
links itself to the nexus of the fable is in itself a curiosity, and 
is briefly as follows. 

The two hostile armies are collected upon an immense plain. 
The air is already resounding with the din of conchs and 
drums; chariots are flying, arrows whistling, in every direc- 
tion. In a word, the battle has commenced in earnest. Still 
the brave Arjuna is not yet fighting, although he has standing 
by his side no less illustrious a witness than Krishna himself, 
who on this occasion has consented to serve his cherished pupil 
as his charioteer and equerry. In glancing at the multitude 
of kinsmen, allies, and friends before him, divided by the war 
and destined to be united presently in death, the hero is sud- 
denly seized by the pangs of melancholy; his limbs tremble, 
his mouth is parched, his hair stands on end, his skin is 
scorched with a burning fever; in short, he is cast down, and 
even his bow drops from his nerveless hand. Thus struck 
with horror at the thought of immolating any of his own, and 
willing sooner to fall himself, he resumes his seat upon his 
car, pale and disheartened, because it seems to him that jus- 
tice and honor have made their exit out of the world. It is 
at this moment of despair that his noble ally, Krishna, by his 
side, informs him that he has but the appearance of being an 
earthly prince, and that in reality he is one of the incarnations 
of Vishnu, the Supreme Being, or the Bhagavad. Immutable 
though he is in substance, and the commander of the ele- 
ments, he yet has the power to make himself visible to created 
beings; and whenever in this world virtue declines and vice 





* We need only name, for England, Wilkins, Thompson, and Griffith; for 
France, Parrand, Chézy, Burnouf, Cousin, Saint-Hilaire, and Lamartine; for 
Germany, William Schlegel, William Humboldt, Hegel, Bopp, and Lassen; a list 
to which we must not omit to add the name of Dimitrios Galanos of Greece. 
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is triumphant, he, from time to time, assumes human form, 
and is born for the salvation of the just and the destruction of 
the wicked. He then goes on, upon the field of battle and at 
the very moment of the commencing conflict, to entertain his 
disciple with a variety of earnest lessons, discoursing to him 
concerning the vanity of all earthly things and the insignifi- 
cance of human actions, — concerning the real nature of the 
soul and of the divinity, the obligations and the destiny of 
created beings, their migrations from body to body and from 
one sphere of existence to the other, until their final absorption 
in the bosom of the Infinite, or of Brahma. According to the 
divine teacher, the really wise man does not suffer his repose 
to be disturbed by either the living or the dead, the body being 
to him no more than the perishable envelope of an immortal 
intelligence, which constantly changes form and body, putting 
them off and on as we do our garments. The soul being thus 
indestructible, death cannot be looked upon otherwise than 
with indifference; and it is therefore the duty of the war- 
rior to fight, regardless of all the consequences resulting from 
the fulfilment of his mission. His equanimity should not be 
troubled either by his reverses or his success, and his reason 
should under all circumstances remain equal to itself, and 
perfect. We must not imagine, however, that man should 
on this account waste himself in indolence ; he must be active, 
and not dwell too much upon the consequences of his actions ; 
he should be free, calm, self-denying, disinterested, curbing 
his desires and passions, pure in heart, devoted to the practices 
of religion, and not neglectful of his offerings to the gods. It 
is by a virtuous course like this that we can escape the great- 
est of all evils, which is to be compelled to return to life again, 
and can thus attain to the enjoyment of supreme felicity, to 
what the sages call nirwana, which some maintain to be a 
mere return to nothing, while others claim it to be a delight- 
ful union with God. Such isa brief outline of the substance 
of the Bhagavad- Gita, or “ Song of the Blessed One,” which, 
in spite of its numberless eccentricities, repetitions, and even 
contradictions, is yet remarkable enough to have merited the 
attention of the many eminent savans who have occupied 
themselves with it. As to the value of the doctrines advanced 
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in it, it cannot be denied that, although not destitute of many 
noble, nay, even sublime traits, they are yet liable to gross 
perversion, and that the abuse of them linked itself directly 
to the numberless absurd penances, and to the fanatical hor- 
rors of the pagodas and of the Juggernaut, formerly so fre- 
quent in the East. 

The long lesson which Arjuna receives from his divine mas- 
ter is not without its effect; and we presently find him as 
active and invincible as ever in the long series of batiles with 
the account of which the poet has filled no less than three 
Books, —the Seventh, the Eighth, and the Ninth. In this ac- 
count, which is not exempt from a multitude of redundant 
accessories, and which is otherwise heavy and monotonous, we 
meet with a host of tableaux of heroes and heroic deeds, pre- 
cisely as in the Iliad; while the frequent intervention of the 
supernatural powers, and the incessant employment of en- 
chanted arms, remind us of the wildest romantic fictions of 
the Middle Age. The place which served as the theatre for 
these endless effusions of human blood was the plain of the 
Curus, in the vicinity of Delhi, a spot still celebrated among 
the inhabitants of India. The fighting lasted no less than 
eighteen days, and was interrupted only by the lamentations 
and the maledictions of the conquered. The Curavas are this 
time again the party that meets with the heaviest losses; they 
are, in fact, almost annihilated. For not only does the bloody 
conflict in rapid succession prove fatal to their grandsire, 
Bhishma, their military teacher, Drona, who is killed by trea- 
son, their royal friends and allies, Karna and Salya, — of 
whom the former falls under the sword of the brave Arjuna, 
the latter beneath the herculean blows of Bhimasena, — but 
all the male representatives of blind old Dhritarashtra, his one 
hundred proud and warlike sons, are, one after the other, 
ingulfed in the universal carnage; and the old king’s equerry, 
Sandjaya, carries home the tidings of their death. Among 
their number was included the arch-enemy of the Pandavas, 
Duryodhana, the eldest of the brothers, to whose sinister in- 
stigations the war was mainly due. He attempted to make 
his escape, and would have succeeded had not the vigilance 
of his enemies pursued him. For when he saw his chariots 
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and his elephants, his foot-soldiers and his horsemen, disap- 
pear before him, as the snow vanishes beneath the burning 
sun, he fled from the battle-field, and sought refuge in the 
woods, where, we are told, he passed over a sheet of water, 
which became solid under his feet. But the watchful Pan- 
davas are soon after him; and they no sooner discover him 
than they violently drag him back to the place of conflict. 
There they oblige him to fight his second club-duel with 
Bhimasena, in the course of which his adversary fells him, 
mutilating his head and person in the most revolting man- 
ner. The honorable and more humane Yudhishthira, although 
the brother of the victor, is shocked by the barbarity of the 
act, and expresses his disapprobation. 

The Tenth Book has still further horrors to recount. It 
gives us a description of a nocturnal assault on the camp of 
the Pandavas, and of the cruel butchery connected with it; 
reminding us of similar scenes in Virgil and in Homer, and 
still oftener, by its terror and ferocity, of the Eddas and of the 
Nibelungen. We are also made acquainted with the last 
moments of Duryodhana, “ the wicked warrior,” as the poet 
makes his name imply. 

The signal defeat of the Curavas preys on the minds of 
three of their most redoubted champions, and they meditate 
vengeance. They are Kritavarman, Kripa, and Drona’s son, 
Aswatthaman. The last is more especially afflicted, and is 
determined not to rest until he shall have exacted due pun- 
ishment of the murderer of his father, whom he knows to be 
Dhrishtadyumna, the king of the Pantchalians. It is true that 
he at first entertains some scruples about the consequences of 
a perfidy such as he contemplates; but he soon reasons them 
away, and is resolved to carry out his plan, even at the risk 
of being condemned to reappear in life in the shape of an 
insect or a worm. ‘The expedition is therefore determined 
upon; and the three champions, with their chariots and arms, 
proceed towards the camp. But in their passage through the 
woods their course is suddenly arrested by a gigantic super- 
natural phantom, the appearance of which is described as 
most hideous and terrifying. The monster vomits streams of 
magic flames at them in every direction: and these flames 
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reflect, indefinitely multiplied, the form of Vishnu, the god 
of preservation. It is in vain that the intrepid Aswatthaman 
undertakes to combat an adversary like the one before him, 
who devours all the weapons launched at him, — his arrows, 
his sword, his war-club, and even his chariot-pole, — until the 
hero remains entirely disarmed. Reduced thus to despair, 
Aswatthaman can think of no other expedient than that of re- 
sorting to demoniacal arts. By fervently chanting a mystical 
hymn addressed to Siva, the evil spirit and the god of destruc- 
tion, he summons him to his aid, and, like the Faust of our 
own legend, pledges him his soul in exchange. .The bargain is 
accepted; and the god presently makes his epiphany in a dis- 
play of hideous forms that leave the revolting spectres of the 
Brocken far behind them. The reader will excuse us from 
the details of the scene, which are altogether too fantastic 
to suit our Occidental taste. In a word, then, Aswatthaman 
has devoted himself to Siva, and the latter has taken posses- 
sion of him, and has made him invincible. Thus fortified by 
supernatural agency, the hero at once proceeds; and first of 
all to the tent of Dhrishtadyumna, the murderer of his father, 
whom he finds extended on the most costly carpets, and fast 
asleep. He rouses him with kicks; then, seizing him by the 
hair, he knocks his head against the ground, and assails his 
throat and chest with such savage ferocity that the poor king, 
in spite of his desperate resistance, is soon crushed to death 
like a beast. The royal guard and the women have not recov- 
ered from their consternation before the fierce avenger has 
already fallen upon other victims, who in rapid succession, and 
by the hundred, pass from sleep to death, — soldiers, horses, 
and elephants all falling pellmell beneath the ruthless cuts 
and stabs of his sword and poniard. Even those who attempt 
to rouse themselves to a defence are so unfortunate as but 
to wound or kill each other in the dark. The terror of the 
scene is augmented by the flight of neighing horses and of 
frightened elephants. The victims who are lucky enough to 
escape from the hands of Aswatthaman fall into those of Kri- 
tavarman and of Kripa, who stand sentinels at the gates; and 
in this manner the carnage proceeds, until the camp is con- 
verted into a lake of blood. The slaughter has no sooner 
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subsided, than a multitude of ogres and vampires (the rak- 
shasas and pisachas of the Hindus, which the poet here deline- 
ates as more terrific than the Cyclops and the Harpies of 
Homer and of Virgil) appear, to make their foul repast upon 
the carcasses of men and beasts; and thus ends the terror of 
the horrid massacre. 

The three champions do not retire from the camp until the 
day begins to dawn; and, as they then retreat, they recount 
to each other the details of their savage achievements. As- 
watthaman confesses himself satisfied with his revenge, al- 
though chagrined at one thing, which prevents their triumph 
from being complete; and this is the absence of the five 
Pandavas, whom an accident has thus saved from the lament- 
able fate of their friends. They then proceed towards the 
woods in search of Duryodhana, to whom they desire to report 
success, if he should chance to be still alive. They find him 
yet breathing, but in such a wretched plight that it makes 
them sigh to observe him extended so helpless, with his faith- 
ful war-club reposing by his side. In honor of his last hour 
they commend his valor, heap curses on his assassin, and 
lament that it was not their privilege to defend and save him. 
Aswatthaman then tries to cheer him with the following con- 
soling intelligence: ‘“ Duryodhana, since thou art yet alive, 
I wish to communicate to thee something that will be sooth- 
ing to thy ear. There are no more than seven combatants 
alive on the side of the Pandavas,—the five princes themselves, 
Krishna, and his charioteer Patyaki. On the side of the sons 
of Dhritarashtra there are no more than three,— Kripa, Kri- 
tavarman, and myself. The scions of Draupadi have all of 
them been massacred, and so have those of Drishtadyumna. 
The Pantchalians have all perished, with whatever there re- 
mained of the Matsyans. Thou thus perceivest, prince, that 
measure for measure has been dealt to them!” And Du- 
ryodhana replied: “ Yes, yes, I see it; this intelligence con- 
soles me, and restores me to tranquillity of mind. I now feel 
as if I were the equal of god Indra. Farewell! May ye live 
happy! In heaven we’ll meet again.” After uttering these 
words, the valiant monarch stabs himself, and heroically 
breathes his last, to the deep sorrow of his friends around him. 
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His soul, the poet says, rose up to heaven, the abode of pure 
spirits, (to which, according to his creed, the final act of his 
life admitted it, purified, at once,) while his body remained 
to mingle with the earth. 

The Eleventh Book is no less full of interest than the pre- 
ceding, and offers us a sort of after-sight of the horrors of the 
carnage, in the lamentations of the women, the description of 
the appearance of the battle-field, and the last homage paid to 
the deceased of both parties. 

Notwithstanding the cruel retaliation exacted by the sur- 
viving heroes of the royal party, the Curavas nevertheless 
cannot deny that they are the defeated. Of this no one is 
more aware than blind old Dhritarashtra himself, who, deeply 
sensible of his irreparable losses, enumerates and laments 
them with his equerry Sandjaya. The latter endeavors to 
console him by attributing the fault chiefly to his eldest son 
and to the perfidious advisers by whom they were led astray. 
In this attempt he is soon joined by the sagacious Vidura, 
who in his turn condoles with the old monarch in a long dis- 
course replete with moral reflections, similar to those of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, but not necessary to be repeated here. The 
well-meant lesson, however, is far from producing the desired 
effect ; for Dhritarashtra presently becomes senseless beneath 
the weight of his afflictions, and there is some difficulty in 
bringing him to life again. On recovering, his thoughts at 
once revert to his misfortune, and he remains inconsolable. 

Meanwhile the signal for the lamentations is given; upon 
which old Queen Gandhari, the mother of the Curavas, Kunti, 
the mother of the Pandavas, and the remaining mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters of both families, all leave their 
homes to drive out to the battle-field, where, with torn gar- 
ments and dishevelled hair, they unite their sighs and clamors, 
screaming like the females of the sea-hawks or the eagles; 
and all this in the presence of an immense concourse of mer- 
chants, laborers, and other people. While this is going on, 
Kripa, Kritavarman, and Aswatthaman, apprehensive of dan- 
ger from the outraged Pandavas, conclude it best to leave, 
and then push their chariots in three different directions, —the 
first towards Hastinapura, the second towards his own king- 
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dom, and the third towards the hermitage of the supposed 
bard, the old royal grandsire Vyasa. 

Meanwhile the male representatives of both the mourning 
parties likewise make their appearance, to mingle their laments 
with those of the matrons. Yudhishthira, the chief of the 
victorious princes, is so profoundly moved by the spectacle 
before him, that old Dhritarashtra, disconsolate as he is him- 
self, has to make an effort to console him. The feeble old 
monarch is even ready to pardon the Pandavas, with the sole 
exception of Bhimasena, the butcher of his dear Duryodhana, 
from whose approach he shrinks with a sort of horror, until 
Krishna, with kind words and reproofs, prevails upon him to 
be reconciled. Old Queen Gandhari, although inclined to 
curse rather than to forgive, is yet finally induced likewise to 
submit. There is therefore now a more or less sincere gen- 
eral resignation to the stern yoke of necessity, and common 
lamentations are blended with the noblest emotions of char- 
ity. The comparatively young and beautiful Draupadi and 
her mother-in-law, Kunti, mingle their tears together, — the 
former over the loss of a son, the latter over no special loss 
of her own, but only over the general calamity; while Gan- 
dhari, like another Hecuba, divides her anguish with no less 
than one hundred daughters-in-law, and over the loss of as 
many sons and husbands. It is the old queen’s lament, there- 
fore, that the poet has justly made, not only the most diffuse, 
but also the most eloquent, touching, and pathetic of the 
number. In all this there is really poetry, the genuineness 
of which cannot be contested, as there is also in the description 
of the battle-ground, than which there can be nothing more 
picturesque. When the lamentations are ended, the bards 
begin to chant their elegies; sacrifices are offered, ablutions 
and perfumes prepared, while others construct the pyres on 
which they pile the bows, pikes, chariot-poles, banners, and 
dead bodies of the heroes to be burnt. In looking at the 
flames, devouring the remains of so many noble sons, Gan- 
dhari’s grief is roused once more; and she curses Krishna, 
whose all-powerful aid has brought such signal ruin on her 
house. The malediction, although launched at a god, is yet 
one uttered by a mother, and is on that account, as we shall 
see presently, destined to take effect. 
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One might suppose that with the celebration of these fu- 
neral rites the poet might have ended, like Homer, or even with 
the death of Duryodhana, like Virgil. But the imagination of 
the Hindus recognized none of the limitations of the Romans 
or the Greeks, and so our epos is allowed to spin itself out into 
no less than seven additional books, in which we are succes- 
sively introduced to Yudhishthira’s establishment upon the 
throne; to Krishna’s calamity and death (the effect of Gan- 
dhari’s curse); to the monarch’s regret of his career, his 
resignation, the partition of his kingdom, his journey to the 
other world, and to his final apotheosis, — a limit beyond 
which the poet did not probably think it wise to extend the 
action of his fable. 

The lamentations and the imprecations of so many women 
over the cruel loss of those dear to them produces a most 
melancholy effect upon the mind of Yudhishthira, and he is 
so far from taking any pleasure in his success, as to lose him- 
self completely in the most gloomy reveries; he curses the 
profession of arms, the heroism of the warriors, the guilty 
violence which has led to so much disaster, and envies the 
less ambitious and purer life of the hermits of the forest. 
These private reflections of the prince are followed by a series 
of discourses concerning the moral and political obligations 
of monarchs, addressed to him by his grand-uncle Bhishma, 
as the latter is lying on his death-bed from the wounds he 
had received in battle; and these discourses are, according 
to the fashion of the East, interspersed with apologues and 
legends, too numerous, however, and too tedious to deserve 
our notice here. 

As soon as the excitement has somewhat subsided, a meet- 
ing of the royal chiefs is convened, at which the four other 
sons of Pandu, with Krishna and the priests present on the 
occasion, decide that Yudhishthira shall occupy the throne 
without any contestation or division. They then at once take 
measures to organize the government, which they initiate by 
the public celebration of the customary aswamedha, that is 
to say, the Sacrifice of the Horse. The ceremony seems to 
have been a very ancient one, and was in its character relig- 
ious and military at the same time. Its real design, however, 
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was purely military ; for it was one of the established methods 
of exacting feudal vassalage, and of distributing investitures 
and other grants among the warriors and Brahmins who 
came to recognize the suzerain. The custom was briefly as 
follows. A horse was suffered to run at large across the ad- 
joining districts, and this animal was then pursued by a 
mounted warrior, who kept pushing it ahead before him, and 
who challenged all the princes that ventured to oppose its 
course. All those who suffered the courser to pass unmo- 
lested were supposed to admit the sovereignty of its master, 
and were expected to be present at its sacrifice, which was 
not unfrequently accompanied with the most brilliant festivi- 
ties. This sacrifice took place as soon as the horse had re- 
turned to its point of departure, where it was then publicly 
immolated to the gods in the presence of a large concourse 
of men of every rank. On this occasion it was Arjuna who 
pursued the horse, driving it to a great distance, chiefly softh 
and west. He met with some difficulty from the inhabitants 
of Maghada and of the Sindh, but his mission was nevertheless, 
upon the whole, eminently successful. 

Yudhishthira has thus become the sovereign of all Central 
India, which he governs with no less skill than moderation, 
sustained by the devotion of his four brothers, and by the 
homage of all who are fortunate enough to be benefited by 
his many virtues. His reign is represented as a tranquil one, 
and, as our Brahminic poet says, one during which the hermits 
could attend to the practice of their austerities without the 
fear of ogres. Blind old Dhritarashtra is treated with the 
most marked consideration by his nephews, whom he seems 
to have pardoned completely for the murder of his sons. He 
remains at court for fifteen years, and during all this time he 
not only receives every kind attention, but he is even, at least 
nominally, consulted on all important matters of state. At 
the end of this term, feeling his strength declining, he con- 
cludes it best to retire to one of the sacred forests as an an- 
chorite, and there to prepare for his ascension to heaven. 
In this voluntary retreat he is joined, not only by his queen, 
Gandhari, but also by Kunti, the widow of his brother Pandu, 
as well as by his third brother, Vidura, and by his faithful 
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equerry, Sandjaya,—all of whom agree to share his contem- 
plations and his privations until the last day of his life. They 
have, however, inhabited the solitary spot for only four years, 
when they are visited by one of those terrible conflagrations, 
to which the parched districts of India have at every period 
been liable; and during this terrible disaster the old mon- 
arch, his consort, and his sister-in-law all perish in the flames. 
Vidura and Sandjaya succeeded in making their escape to- 
wards the Himalaya, where they lived concealed among the 
rocks, waiting for their end. This method of terminating 
one’s days was one to which we find the kings and queens 
of old India frequently subjecting themselves, when they had 
eiher lost their power or were weary of the world. Such is 
the substance of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Books of our epos. 

The Sixteenth Book acquaints us with the effect of Gan- 
difari’s curse on Krishna, to whose powerful intervention the 
Pandavas owed their victory, and the old queen the loss of 
her one hundred sons. Krishna was the king of the Yadavas, 
an extensive nation consisting of four large tribes, and his 
capital was Dwaraka, a criminal and licentious city, corrupted 
more especially by the abuse of fermented spirits. Among 
the crimes recently perpetrated by them was an insult offered 
to four Brahmins in the repute of special sanctity, and often 
mentioned among the hymnographers of the Vedas. Krish- 
na’s people were therefore ripe for punishment as well as their 
monarch, and the chastisement came in a series of plagues 
similar to those which desolated Egypt in the days of Moses. 
Violent storms arose, and at night those who were asleep had 
their hair and nails assailed by mice and rats; the cranes imi- 
tated the hoot of cats, and he-goats the howl of jackals ; cows 
gave birth to asses, mules to young camels, dogs to cats, and 
the ichneumon to rats; the food of the city was invaded and 
defiled by thousands of loathsome insects; the sun even moved 
contrary to its natural course, and the stars were eclipsed one 
after the other. But all these signs and miracles were without 
effect upon the hardened inhabitants, who disregarded the 
warnings of the gods, precisely as they did those of their gurus 
and their Brahmins. The corruption went on, and members 
of the same family turned traitors to each other. 
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This perilous condition of his people led Krishna to grave 
reflections, and he at once suspected the dire consequences 
of Gandhari’s imprecation, which, however, he endeavored 
to meet with energetic measures. He prohibited the use 
of ardent spirits with a heavy penalty, and commanded the 
inhabitants to prepare for a pilgrimage to the sea-shore, where 
they might purify themselves. The order is obeyed, and 
they are already encamped outside the city gate, where, how- 
ever, they are determined to have one more good time of it. 
They are there with their concubines, ready for a parting 
festival, for which they have at hand the most exquisite viands, 
liquors, and perfumes of every sort, dancers and mimes, and 
whatever else is necessary for a true Belshazzar’s feast. The 
assembly is presided over by Krishna himself, with his two 
brothers, his entire family, and a number of other chiefs. 
They are, however, no sooner heated with wine, than an alter- 
cation arises at his table, which ends in the murder of his eldest 
and two of his younger sons. The mélée soon becomes gen- 
eral, and a horrible massacre takes place, in which Krishna 
himself participates, striking dead in every direction. But he 
presently recovers himself again; and when he sees that he has 
lost his nearest relatives and friends, he charges some of the 
survivors to protect the women against the Dasyus, who were 
the vagabonds and brigands of the country, and others to send 
for Arjuna to collect the fragments of his accursed nation, 
while he himself at once retires to one of the sacred forests to 
meditate in silence over the catastrophe. While he is there 
stretched upon the ground, endeavoring to annihilate himself 
before the Infinite, a hunter mistakes him for an antelope, and 
with an arrow transfixes the sole of one of his feet. But the 
deluded mortal no sooner advances to take possession of his 
booty than he perceives that he has struck a mystical being, 
and his eyes are dazzled when he next sees Vishnu, the four- 
armed god, mounting in glory towards the sky. 

Krishna is not the only one to suffer from the effect of 
Gandhari’s imprecation; Arjuna and the rest of the Parida- 
vas are to feel it too, although at first only in the shape 
of cruel disappointment. On Arjuna’s arrival at Dwaraka, 
he finds both the city and the palace in revolt, which he 
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however at once subdues, and receives the sixteen thousand 
women of the court under his protection. His next care is 
to provide for the obsequies of the deceased monarch. He 
orders the construction of a superb pyre, on which he then 
burns the corpse, and with it four of the surviving widows. 
He then collects the remaining Yadavas, and offers to con- 
duct them to some other place. They have no sooner left 
the city, than it is invaded by the sea and ingulfed forever. 
While on the road Arjuna’s magnificent caravan tempts the 
cupidity of the Dasyus, and the brigands venture an assault, 
in which they are so successful as to carry off some of the 
handsomest of their women. The disaster is due mainly 
to the infidelity of the hero’s enchanted arms, which on this 
occasion refuse to render him their wonted service. Chagrined 
by the defeat, the first he has experienced, Arjuna moves 
slowly onward until he reaches his kingdom, where he estab- 
lishes here and there the Yadavas that have followed him. 
After a brief visit to our old anchorite Vyasa, (who seems 
ready to survive all his descendants, probably already occupied 
with the composition of his book,) the hero returns to Has- 
tinapura, but this time only to announce to his brothers that 
the protection of the immortals has deserted them, and that 
it is time for them to undertake the great journey. 

Of this celestial journey the next Book, the Seventeenth, 
offers us a sketch, and the prelude to the so long delayed de- 
finitive dénouement of our epopee. When Yudhishthira is 
informed that his faithful ally, Krishna, was the all-powerful 
Vishnu himself, he trembles; and when he still further hears 
of the bloody banquet and of the fate of the Yadavas, he sighs 
in deep mourning over the horrible calamity. It seems to him 
as if his task on earth were ended, and he now, in his turn, de- 
clares to his brothers his desire to ascend to heaven. The four 
Pandavas are not slow to comprehend, and they not only ap- 
prove of his design, but agree to join him. He therefore at once 
proceeds to regulate the partition of his kingdom: Vajra, the 
only surviving Yadava, is to occupy the city of Sakraprastha, 
while Parikshita, the grandson of Arjuna, is to rule at Hasti- 
napura, with Kripa for his first minister. Nor must we im- 
agine that on such an occasion so religious a king as Yudhish- 
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thira could forget the Brahmins ; he liberally grants them treas- 
ures, houses, lands, villages, and women without number. After 
having thus settled his affairs, and offered religious homage to 
the manes of his ancestors, he bids farewell to his devoted peo- 
ple, who are disconsolate to lose a ruler so just and clement. 
They are all in tears, when presently they see King Yudhish- 
thira, with his four brothers and Draupadi, leave the city dressed 
in bark, the common humble costume of the Eastern hermit. 
The pilgrims are full of devotion, and resolved to practise the 
law of renunciation to its very letter. Their march is in an 
eastern direction towards the mountains ; and when they have 
reached the forests, their company is augmented by a mysterious 
dog, who insists on following them, attaching himself more 
especially to Yudhishthira. Arjuna is still in possession of his 
bow Gandiva, and of his two exhaustless quivers with their en- 
chanted arrows. But what is his surprise when, in the forest, 
Agni appears to him and demands the sacrifice of these his pre- 
cious arms! Yet he dares not object, and obediently throws 
them into the water. After a while they reach the foot of the 
Himalaya, which they then ascend, scaling its steepest and ab- 
ruptest heights, in expectation of eventually reaching the abode 
of the blessed. But the patient pilgrims have scarcely one half 
of the road behind them, when one after the other of the number 
begins to falter and to sink beneath the weight of their too- 
arduous exertion, while as they sink Yudhishthira explains to 
each the cause of his failure. Draupadi drops because she has 
loved Arjuna more than the rest of her consorts; Sahadeva, 
because he indulged in the conceit of superior sagacity ; Naku- 
la, because he was too proud of his beauty; Arjuna, because 
his prowess made him too presumptuous; and Bhimasena, be- 
cause he abused ‘his physical strength for violence. Yudhish- 
thira has been too honorable and just a prince to fail like the 
rest, and he therefore continues his perilous ascent alone, 
attended only by the faithful animal which joined him in the 
woods. As he mounts higher he is met by Indra, the god of 
thunder, who honors him with an invitation to a seat in his 
car; but the conscientious pilgrim is unwilling to enter heaven 
without his friends, nor can he consent to drive away the trusty 
servant still by his side. It is in vain that Indra endeavors to 
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expostuiate with him, first about his friends and then about the 
dog, which he asserts to be no more than a greedy beast, ready 
even to devour the sacred victims of the altar. Yudhishthira 
adheres firmly to his resolve. “To drive away,” says he, 
“the man who comes to you for an asylum, to kill a woman, to 
rob a sleeping priest, or to betray a friend,—these four crimes, 
O Indra, are, in my opinion, no heavier than the desertion 
of a dependant as trusty as the one behind me.” The dog is 
not insensible to the compliment; for it is no sooner uttered 
than the animal is suddenly metamorphosed into a superior 
form, which Yudhishthira at once recognizes as that of Yama, 
the god of death and justice, reputed to be his own father. 
Then, by a privilege which none of his lineage had ever enjoyed 
before him, the royal chief of the Pandavas is invited to a seat 
upon a luminous car, which carries him aloft to the abode of 
the immortals, there to wait in patience for the arrival of his 
brothers and his wife. 

The Eighteenth Book, which bears the title of Swargaroha- 
na, or “ Ascension to Heaven,” brings us at last to the conclu- 
sion of the work, which introduces us both to the hell and to 
the heaven of the old Hindus, and to the hero’s final trium- 
phant apotheosis. 

Yudhishthira has no sooner arrived at the mansions of the 
blessed than he begins to look about for the cherished compan- 
ions of his pilgrimage; but how disappointed is he, when .in- 
stead of them he meets but his detested cousins, the vanquished 
Duryadhava and the rest of the Curavas! To live in heaven 
with enemies and far away from those he loves is too much 
for our magnanimous prince, and he at once begs for the privi- 
lege of a descent to Tartarus, if his friends are confined there. 
The request is not refused, and he receives a guide similar to 
the Hermes of the Greeks, to conduct him to the seat of pun- 
ishment. The description of the place, which is represented 
as full of every horror, is extremely elaborate and graphic. 
Yudhishthira has already descended some distance into the hor- 
rid gulf; but he is soon ready to retrace his steps, unable to 
endure the pestilential atmosphere around him. At this mo- 
ment, however, his ear is reached by plaintive voices from 
below, beseeching him to remain for the alleviation of their 
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pain: “ Stay, Bharata’s puissant son, stay! for in thy presence 
we cease to suffer!”” The lamentable clamors make our hero 
sigh, and he at once sends back his messenger to announce to 
the gods that he is determined not to desert his friends. The 
divinities are touched by his devotion; and presently Indra, 
Yama, and the rest, themselves descend to the abyss, which 
in their presence loses all its terrors and assumes the radi- 
ance of heaven. In a word, the redemption is accomplished, 
and Yudhishthira’s disinterestedness is honored by Indra him- 
self, who absolves him of all his faults and crowns his merits. 
As he then moves upward, attended by a melodious train of 
divine minstrels and aerial nymphs, he sees his ancestors, his 
friends, and even his adversaries, all seated on resplendent 
thrones of gold, and applauding his triumphal march. He then 
bathes in the sacred waters of the celestial Ganges, which have 
the virtue to purify the soul, and out of which he rises with a 
new body, — ethereal, exempt from every infirmity and vice. 
Thus changed, he follows the advance of the gods still farther, 
until, amid the praises of prophets and of sages, he enters 
the sacred assembly, where he finds the warriors of both par- 
ties, the sons of Pandu and the heirs of Curu, seated together 
on chariots of light, with the divine Krishna for their protector 
and their guide. But this is not yet the end of the miraculous 
vision. He after a while sees all these heroes transfigured into 
divine forms, and they now appear as so many tutelaries, who 
had assumed human shape and lived on earth for no other ob- 
ject than that of keeping up the eternal antagonism of good 
and evil among men. 

Such, then, is 4 brief outline of the contents of the heroic epos 
of the old Hindus, in which, as we have already said, we have 
omitted much that is unessential to the action or otherwise 
irrelevant or out of taste. In respect to the general character 
of the work, we have already, both in our introductory account 
and elsewhere, advanced some few remarks, to which we now 
might add many more, were our limit not already passed. The 
reader will, however, we hope, excuse us if, in conclusion, we 
briefly sum up a few of the most salient points to be remem- 
bered in an estimate of our epopee. They are: — 

That the Mahabharata is a composition of the epic kind, with 
strict unity of action, creditable consistency of characterization, 
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and with many admirable beauties of execution; but encum- 
bered with such a variety of redundant accessories as to be 
entirely beyond the proportions recognized as classical or legiti- 
mate, according to our standard. 

That its inequalities of style and other indications point to 
several periods of composition more or less distant from each 
other, and that neither the progenitor of the heroes, Vyasa, nor 
any other one man, could have been the author of so immense 
and incoherent a composition; that, on the contrary, it was 
originally the work of a number of rhapsodists, and that its 
present form even is in all probability due to more than one. 

That these rhapsodists were sacerdotal, and compiled the 
work for the defence of their system, and in the interest of their 
caste and policy. This is manifest, not only from the general 
tone and tendency of the many episodes and legends, but even 
from the invention of the fable, the characters and the dénoue- 
ment, where success and glory are made to attend those princes 
who are the most devoted to the order, which in those days 
always claimed peerage with, and not unfrequently even the 
ascendant over, the royal representatives of the warrior caste. 

That the poem, as the product of the measureless imagina- 
tion of the East and of its fantastical mythology, deals in the 
miraculous to a greater extent than even the wildest legendary 
fictions of our Middle Age, and that on that account it offers 
us, both in respect to matter and to form, much that we have 
to reject as extravagant, gross, out of place, and altogether in- 
consistent with the requirements of good Occidental taste. 

That, notwithstanding all these unquestioned defects, the 
Mahabharata nevertheless deserves both study and respect, not 
only as an encyclopedia of Oriental myths, and a mirror of both 
the legendary and real history, the manners and customs, the 
public and private, civil, military, and religious life of ancient 
India, but also in many respects as a poem which presents to 
us so many beauties of invention and detail that the mind must 
be obtuse that can remain insensible to them. We need, there- 
fore, apprehend little contradiction when, in conclusion, we as- 
sert that the epos under consideration, now that it has come 
nearly complete within our reach, will hereafter claim its place 
in the history of literature as one of the great monuments of 
the genius of antiquity. 
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Arr. II.—1. On Liberty. By Joun Stuart Mitt. Second 
Edition. London. 1859. 

2. Prohibition of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors impracti- 
cable; the Maine Law a Failure ; a stringent License Law 
the true Policy. By B. F. Cuarkx, North Chelmsford, Mass. 
Lowell. 1864. pp. 48. 


A MORE exact determination of the sphere and duties of 
government may justly be held as one of the happiest results 
of modern investigation in ethical science; but the relations 
between the government and the individual are still often 
grossly misconceived. Few men, whether in the legislature or 
out of it, have ever formed to themselves a clear conception of 
the proper limits of the law-making power. Most persons, if 
definitely questioned about it, would probably confess that they 
had never thought of any limits but those imposed by the con- 
stitution, or by public opinion, or by defect of opportunity. 
There is a vague notion, we fear, that the majority has a natu- 
ral right to frame any laws which are only not unconstitutional. 
Especially, if some moral and social evil presses heavily upon 
the community, and cannot readily be removed by ordinary 
methods, there are many well-meaning persons who will insist 
that the law should take such cases in hand. Individual liberty 
is to them as nothing when it seems to stand in the way of the 
public good. The short argument of such persons is, that, be- 
cause it is desirable to get rid of the evil, therefore the most 
speedy and summary measures to effect this object are justifia- 
ble. What measures are most speedy and summary, a numer- 
ical majority is of course to decide. 

The attempts which have been made by various nations, in 
various stages of civilization, to regulate the expenses of their 
citizens on dress, food, furniture, or the like, furnish instruc- 
tive illustrations of the folly and injustice of seeking to do by 
legislation what belongs properly to an entirely different depart- 
ment of human energy. Sumptuary laws are instances of 
legislative departure from the proper province of government. 
Yet, both in antiquity and in modern times, sumptuary laws 
have been regarded as falling within the rightful scope of legis- 
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lation, and as not only justified, but demanded, by a due con- 
cern for the moral welfare of the people. 

Sumptuary laws are laws regulating private expense. They 
proceed on the assumption that the government has a right to 
check extravagance and restrain luxury, even by direct- inter- 
ference with purely personal and household economy. They 
profess, indeed, to have an eye to the public good in this inter- 
ference. Luxury in individuals is presumed to be a corruption 
of the state, and, as such, to need and authorize the correcting 
hand of the state. Now we cannot and need not deny, that 
individual extravagance and waste are an injury to the com- 
munity. They waste the products of labor. They enervate 
character, and thus make men less fit to discharge their duties 
to the public. They divert others, according to the degree of 
the individual influence, from the highest and purest aims 
in life. And they deprive the poor of the assistance which a 
proper, economy would have secured them. But do these 
and many other obvious evils justify the intervention of law? 
There are still some important previous questions to be enter- 
tained. Is it in the power of legal enactments to abolish these 
evils? Can this power be exercised without causing more 
harm than good? What right has the government to lay its 
hand upon matters of private concernment and conscience ? 
The spirit of personal liberty protests against such invasions of 
private life. Sumptuary laws and all their kindred are repug- 
nant to the spirit of this age; because we hold personal liberty 
too sacred to be lightly infringed, even for the largest alleged 
benefit to the state. It was not always so; and the notions of 
antiquity concerning sumptuary laws were based on the as- 
sumption, that the good of the state is not only of supreme 
importance, but may be secured at the cost of the liberties of 
the individual. 

It is of no importance to discuss here the date of the laws 
of Lycurgus. We may be content with gn obscurity which 
Plutarch frankly confessed he could not clear up. It is enough 
that, at a period not later than seven hundred years before the 
Christian era, we find this name in connection with certain 
radical changes introduced into the laws and usages of Sparta. 
Moreover, whatever else may be uncertain respecting the con- 
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stitution of Sparta, there can be no reasonable doubt that his- 
tory has correctly given us the main features of the code of 
social observances, discipline, and education attributed to Ly- 
curgus. The extraordinary permanence of the Spartan disci- 
pline and manners would, of itself, entitle them to our careful 
study. A constitution that could maintain itself essentially the 
same for five centuries must have had no common degree of 
vitality, and no common adaptation to the ends proposed. 

The immediate end which Lycurgus seems to have had in 
view was the removal of factions, disorders, and oppressions, 
and the establishment of a true national unity. The state 
seemed likely to become an easy prey to its more powerful 
neighbors ; and to prevent such a calamity, as well as to unite 
the whole body of the citizens in one common object, the Spar- 
tans must become a nation of soldiers. War was to be the 
noblest of trades, the most necessary of all arts. Whatever 
natural instincts, or private tastes, or domestic affections, 
stood in the way of this paramount object, must be trampled 
down without mercy. Spartan institutions combined the rigor 
of the camp and the convent. All the citizens must take their 
meals at a public table, not even the kings being exempted ; 
and every one contributed an equal share to the common pro- 
vision. This effectually abolished the distinction between rich 
and poor. And, to suppress all luxurious tastes, the fare was 
of the coarsest and plainest description. Its nature was illus- 
trated by the Athenian witticism about the famous “ black 
broth” of Sparta, — that it was no wonder, if they had to live 
upon this, that the Spartans were so ready to die. But not 
only was no encouragement given to the pleasures of the 
palate ; all adornment of their dwellings was forb:lden by the 
same inexorable law. No foreign luxuries of any kind might 
be introduced ; no foreign artisans might exercise their calling 
in Laconia; no foreign ship might come to its ports. Indeed, 
the exclusion of gold and silver coinage, and the substitu- 
tion of iron, must have operated as a pretty effectual bar to 
all commerce from abroad. The proverbial Spartan courage 
and fortitude were the direct fruits of their training from in- 
fancy. No weakly children were permitted to live, and both 
girls and boys were subjected to a thorough course of physical 
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education under the public oversight. Mothers gloried in havy- 
ing given birth to heroes, and the happiest were those who had 
given the most sons to die for their country. “ After the fatal 
day of Leuctra, those mothers whose sons had fallen returned 
thanks to the gods; while those were the bitter sufferers whose 
sons had survived that disgraceful day.” Together with the 
other arts which refine human life, literature was in small 
repute in Laconia. The Spartans had no authors, and rhetoric 
and oratory they despised. Some few poems — those of Homer 
and Tyrteus especially — were admired by them, as tending to 
promote a martial spirit. But they had no patience with pro- 
longed discourses, and studied that brevity of speech which to 
this day we designate as Laconic. 

Certainly we cannot withhold from Lycurgus the praise 
of having accomplished, far beyond most lawgivers, the great 
purposes of his system. It placed Sparta in the first rank of 
the states of the Peloponnesus, and made her martial prowess 
renowned for centuries. Not only the manners, but the whole 
temper and spirit of the people, seem to have been radically 
and permanently changed by this extraordinary legislation. 
Never before or since, so far as we know, have sumptuary laws 
been so faithfully carried out; never have they so fully effected 
their object. Luxury absolutely ceased to exist in Laconia, 
because there was nothing to sustain it. But before we be- 
stow unqualified praise upon this system, we must ascertain 
whether it did not cost too much. The constitution of Sparta 
was enforced at the cost of all personal freedom. The will of 
the individual was in absolute subjection to the authority of the 
state, not only in public but in private affairs. Xenophon 
exhibits the ancient notion of virtue, when he affirms ‘that 
Sparta “alone, of all governments, had regard to the virtue of 
her people.” Schiller more truly says: “The first condition 
of the moral beauty of actions is freedom of the will ; and this 
freedom is gone as soon as it is attempted to enforce moral vir- 
tue by legal punishments.” It is, indeed, impossible to over- 
rate the greatness of the evil which must have existed in Sparta, 
by reason of the prohibition of all free and independent choice. 
What room for moral education, where obedience was the 
prime virtue, and conformity the great law? ‘ To choose one’s 
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own destiny,” as Schiller says again, “ is the noblest prerogative 
of human nature.” In Sparta each man’s destiny was chosen 
for him by the state. He could not follow the bent of his own 
mind, unless that happened to accord with the public necessity. 
The Spartan must be a soldier,— nothing less. As a soldier, 
his chief merit was obedience. It was the glory of Leonidas 
and his immortal three hundred that they “died in obedience 
to the laws.” It is true that obedience is not less a Christian 
than a Spartan virtue ; but its sole value in Christian ethics is 
its voluntary character, while to Sparta it mattered little wheth- 
er it were a thing of choice or of compulsion. Willingly or 
unwillingly, soldiers could be made to serve their country ; and 
when that end was attained, the means need not be scrupulous- 
ly examined. This subordination of the individual to the gen- 
eral good was indeed the radical vice of ancient politics, as we 
have already said. But nowhere else perhaps, in antiquity, 
have we so striking an example of this vice as in Sparta, where 
the sole end of every law and institution seemed to be to im- 
press it upon each man that he was nothing except as part of 
the state. 

The system of Lycurgus had a direct tendency to the suppres- 
sion of domestic life and domestic virtues. No part of it is 
more revolting to our Christian notions than this. It is some- 
thing truly astounding, and that which more than anything else 
gives an appearance of myth and unreality to these alleged in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus, that it should have been possible to 
crush those sacred and universal instincts which originate and 
sustain the family. Under all religions, under all skies, men 
have maintained a certain reverence for this primitive institu- 
tion. The dependence of children on their parents, the duty 
and privilege of -parents to educate their children, seem to be 
so founded in natural reason and necessity that we can hardly 
imagine the boldness which should dare to ignore it all, or the 
submissiveness with which the people allowed, not only their 
children to be taken from them, but their wives to become 
almost strangers to their society. Yet we are compelled to ad- 
mit these things as facts no less authenticated than the other 
parts of the constitution of Lycurgus. And, abhorrent as they 
are to all our ways of thinking, we see, nevertheless, that they 
were essential to the success of this constitution. 
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That wealth and foreign commerce and the fine arts are 
always and everywhere dangerous to the manliness and cour- 
age of a people, seems to have been the undisputed maxim of 
Lacedemon, as of so many puritans and iconoclasts the world 
over. Yet the Athenians might have taught the Lacedemoni- 
ans that there is no necessary connection between refinement 
and cowardice. The citizens of that “fierce democratie,” 
though they loved fine clothes and sumptuous fare, and gloried 
in their poets, orators, and artists, were able to make, not only 
the hordes of Xerxes, but even the Spartans themselves, trem- 
ble before them. The age of Pericles, renowned above all 
others for progress in arts, certainly witnessed no marked de- 
cline in arms. But there can be no need to cite frequent ex- 
amples from history to show that courage and culture are not 
incompatible. Luxury indeed tends to enervate; but luxury 
is far from being a measure of culture and refinement. On the 
contrary, the luxurious spirit has hardly been more corrupt- 
ing to morals than to taste. But the puritanical temper for- 
gets that there is danger on the other side too, —danger from 
rudeness and hardness, not less than from the tendency to 
sensualism; and that danger, moreover, is the element in 
which all noble characters are to be matured. One of the last 
moralists to be suspected of any effeminacy either in life or 
doctrine, Fichte, says: ‘* Aisthetic feeling ( Sinn) is not virtue, 
— but it is a preparation for virtue. It makes the soil ready ; 
and when morality comes in, it finds half the work, namely, 
emancipation from the bonds of sense, already accomplished.” 
(Sittenlehre, § 31.) Somewhat in the same spirit, perhaps, 
Burke declared that to take from vice,all its coarseness was to 
take away half its evil, We have indeed too many uncon- 
scious followers of Rousseau, who, in their revolt against an 
extremely artificial and corrupt society, would advocate a re- 
turn to the “simplicity of Nature.” To them the Spartan 
system would be always admirable, because it made short 
work with all the possibilities of luxury and effeminacy, heed- 
less of the wrong it also inflicted upon some of the nobler 
aspirations of the soul. Common sense suggests that it were 
advisable first to ask whether we are compelled to choose 
between the savage and the fop, or even between an Agis 
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and a Vitellius. And as it is certain that no such alterna- 
tive is forced upon us, so too we may find that all which is 
most admirable in the primitive simplicity of an heroic age 
is quite capable of being reproduced in a modern and highly 
cultivated state of society. What need to offer proof of this 
to a generation that has witnessed the heroisms of our own 
civil war? How manifest have been the manliness, the cour- , 
age, the cheerful endurance, nay, even the physical stamina 
and persistency, of those who left all the comforts, refinements, 
and luxuries of an attractive home because their country called 
them to her defence! It is invidious to give credit to one class 
more than another for their services to the Union. But the 
record amply sustains us in ascribing no inferior position to 
the soldiers who came from the more educated portion of 
society, and many of whom had been daintily, and even 
sumptuously, brought up. They were not Spartans in early 
training or experience ; war seemed utterly foreign to all their 
tastes, and even to their principles, and yet the great emer- 
gency showed them worthy to rank with Sparta’s bravest and 
best. 

Leaving now the little oligarchy by the banks of the Eurotas, 
we turn to the sumptuary laws of the great commonwealth, 
which from the Tiber extended its domain over the world. 
Rome seems no more than Sparta to have questioned the 
right of the state to restrain luxury by legal enactments; and 
never was a people who needed such restraint more than the 
Romans. Their luxury was of the coarsest kind. Nothing im 
the history of civilized nations can surpass the sensuality of 
Roman banquets under the Empire. Land and sea scarcely 
sufficed, says Sallust, to set out their tables. ‘“ Far-fetched ” 
and “ dear-bought ” seem to have been peculiarly their meas- 
ures of value, and not any special delicacy of the viands. 
Indeed, the Roman gluttons cared more for quantity than 
quality. We need not repeat the disgusting stories which 
have come down to us of their expedients to prolong the 
pleasures of the palate. Of their extravagance in providing 
for the table, it is enough to mention one instance, by no 
means exceptional, namely, that a single mullet (a favorite fish 
among the Romans), of the unusual weight of six pounds, was 
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sold for eighty dollars! And of the time consumed at meals 
we may form some idea when we read in the younger Pliny a 
eulogium of his uncle for his extraordinary “ parsimonia tem- 
poris” in giving but three hours to his dinner. But the 
extravagance of those times was not confined to mere eating 
and drinking. In the adornment of their banquet-rooms they 
spent incredible sums, as well as upon furniture* generally, 
and upon dress and other personal ornaments. Cato called 
sumptuary laws “leges cibarias,” because nearly all of them 
were enacted to restrain extravagance in food. But the ear- 
liest law of this kind on record (passed B. C. 215) was di- 
rected against extravagance in dress, enacting that no woman 
should own more than half an ounce of gold, or wear a dress 
of different colors, or ride in a carriage in the city, or in 
any town, or within a mile of it, unless on occasion of public 
sacrifices. This law was repealed twenty years afterwards; 
how long it had been a dead letter on the statute-book we 
have no means of knowing. The Lex Orchia which fol- 
lowed (B. C. 181) limited the number of guests at entertain- 
ments, but said nothing otherwise about the expense. But 
the Lex Fannia (B. C. 161) ordained that on certain festivals 
which are named the expense of an entertainment should not 
exceed one hundred asses, on ten other days in each month 
thirty asses, while on all other days not more than ten asses 
should be expended for this object. When we remember that 
the equivalents of these sums in our own currency would be 
about a dollar and a half, forty-five cents, and fifteen cents, 
respectively, we can only conclude that an extreme frugality 
must have prevailed at that date, even after making the due 
allowance for the much greater comparative value} of the 
same money two thousand years ago. Such frugal limits, 
however, are not long observed. The laws themselves were 
obliged continually to reduce their restrictions. More and 
more concessions were made to the growing taste for luxury, 





> 

* Even Cicero is reported to have given $10,000 for a single table of cedar. 

t It is a vexed question among the political economists, how much gold has 
depreciated since the Christian era. Certainly we must assume a pretty large de- 
preciation; in other words, a gold coin under Augustus would buy very much more 
than the same coin would buy now, — M. ‘Say thinks, about three times as much. 
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with the vain hope of thus securing obedience to the law. 
Thus the Licinian Law — somewhat subsequent to the Lex 
Fannia—allowed two hundred asses (three dollars) to be 
spent on entertainments upon marriage days, retaining for 
other days the same directions as the preceding law. But the 
Julian law, proposed by Augustus, allowed an expenditure of 
two hundred sesterces (ten dollars) for festive entertainments 
on the “dies profesti,” three hundred on the Calends, Nones, 
and Ides, and one thousand (or fifty dollars) upon marriage 
feasts. An edict either of Augustus or Tiberius went still 
further, making one hundred dollars the legal limit for the 
expense of an entertainment. 

Julius Cesar even endeavored to enforce the observance of 
sumptuary laws by violent measures. He stationed officers at 
the market to prevent the illegal sale of provisions, and even 
sent his soldiers and lictors to the banquets to seize everything 
contraband they might find there. But without his personal 
presence in Rome, these measures were ineffectual. A law 
proposed by one Antius Restio, in addition to a restriction 
upon extravagance at meals, enacted that no actual magistrate 
or magistrate elect should dine abroad, except at certain pre- 
scribed places. But Restio himself is said never to have dined 
out after the law was passed, lest he should be witness of its 
violation. The remark which Macrobius makes upon this law 
is probably applicable to most of the class: “ Quam legem, 
quamvis esset optima, obstinatio tamen luxurie et vitiorum fir 
ma concordia, nullo abrogante, inritam fecit.”” Restio seems 
to bave been an honest man; but what a farce must sump- 
tuary restraints have appeared, when passed or proposed by 
men like Antonius the triumvir, or Tiberius, or Heliogabalus! 
What wonder that the principal citizens, as we are told, tram 
pled upon them; or that, when, as in public repasts, they were 
obliged to conform to the letter of the law, they easily found 
ways to evade its spirit! * 





* Cicero, in a letter to his friend Gallus, playfully describes an instance of this 
when invited to an “inaugural dinner,” whence all the meats prohibited by law 
were strictly banished, but the permitted vegetables were so skilfully prepared, 
“ut nihil possit esse suavius”; and he is obliged to confess, “ita ego, qui me 
ostreis et murzenis facile abstinebam, a beta et a malva deceptus sum.” 
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The evil was undoubtedly fostered by the enormous for- 
tunes which the wealthier classes had at their command. The 
famous Crassus is said to have had, in landed estates alone, 
besides a large number of houses in the city, a property of ten 
millions of dollars. Apicius, the noted epicure, owned five 
millions; and the augur Cn. Lentulus, under Augustus, not 
less than twenty millions. In the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, “many” families had an income of nearly a million from 
their real estate, and families of the second rank an income 
of from two hundred and fifty to four hundred thousand.* 
These figures, however, require to be largely multiplied to get 
at their real value. Contrasted with the very low price of the 
necessaries of life, they assume colossal proportions. A day- 
laborer in Cicero’s time earned about sixpence a day; and, 
what seems hardly credible, Polybius tells us that a traveller’s 
single entertainment at an Italian inn cost him, in his time 
(about 200 B. C.), but halfa penny. What then must have 
been an income of a million a year, when it was possible to 
subsist on a penny a day! Truly it might be said that some 
private citizens of Rome had patrimonies like kingdoms. And 
if we may believe half the invectives of the satirists and histo- 
rians, they did not fail to use their wealth so as to become 
kings in power. Could sumptuary laws have any chance of 
success in a system so venal? Yet the reformers, real or pre- 
tended, continually deluded themselves with the hope of stem- 
ming the tide of luxury by the barriers of law. The futility of 
these efforts confirms us in the belief, which has become almost 
a truism in our day, that, in the long run, no laws can be ef- 
fectual which are not sustained by public opinion, least of all 
those which assume to supply the place of moral convictions 
and religious principle. We may not say that the fall of Rome 
was owing to her luxury, for there was undoubtedly a combi- 
nation of many causes to bring about that overthrow. But we 
cannot regard these abortive attempts to check extravagance 
as anything more than indications how far the evil had gone. 





* “T have seen,” says the elder Pliny, “at a simple supper given in honor of 
a betrothal, Lollia Paulina (afterwards Empress) all resplendent with emeralds and 
pearls ; her head, hair, throat, ears, neck, arms, and fingers were loaded with them. 
They were valued at forty millions of sesterces.” 
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They do not even prove the virtue of those who were most 
strenuous that such laws should be enacted. It became the 
fashion for Romans to extol the frugality of their ancestors, — 
to extol, but unfortunately not to imitate. Seneca and others 
could discharge their consciences by the easy method of recom- 
mending poverty and sobriety, and did not confirm their words 
by example. Rome lived on her past glories. The simple 
reputation of the early Republic seemed almost sufficient, for 
many generations, to uphold the tottering magnificence of the 
Empire. 

The third instance we propose to cite in the matter of sump- 
tuary laws brings us nearer home. No misgiving seems to 
have disturbed the venerable founders of our Commonwealth 
that they were meddling with what did not belong to them, in 
legislating against luxury and extravagance. “ The right to 
control the individual,” says our latest and best historian, “ not 
only for his neighbor’s protection but for his own improvement, 
was law after the universal traditions of Christendom.” * Such 
a right was least of all likely to be questioned by our Puritan 
fathers, who held themselves sacredly bound to carry out their 
ideas of a Christian state in the smallest as well as the greatest 
things. They were, in their own eyes, the constituted guar- 
dians of the purity of Christian faith and morals in the new 
Colony; and they made it a matter of conscience alike to 
prohibit the wearing of “ bone-lace,” and to drive out from 
their boundaries such pestilent heretics as Quakers and Ana- 
baptists. To them this legislation was no usurpation, and 
intolerance was rather a virtue than a vice. In fact, their 
great mistake may be said to have been, that they made no 
distinction between a sin and acrime. An offence against the 
laws of God was for that reason an offence against the laws 
of man. It was a crime to disregard the Sabbath in any way, 
to deny the authority of any part of Scripture, to call in ques- 
tion the truth of Christianity, or even to dispute the doctrine 
of the Trinity. What wonder, then, that with these notions 
of the province of legislation they proceeded early to enact 
many laws against sumptuous food and drink and costly 


apparel. 





* Palfrey’s History of New England, Vol. II. p. 34. 
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Not merely moral but prudential reasons moved them there- 
to. They could appreciate the evil of waste in a country 
hardly reclaimed from the wilderness, and where the utmost 
frugality and diligence sometimes barely sufficed to procure a 

living. This appears very curiously in the preambles to some 
of their laws, in which economy and morality are strangely 
blended. Thus, in the Records of the Colony for Septem- 
ber, 1639, it is written: ‘“ Forasmuch as it is evident unto 
this Court that the common custom of drinking one to an- 
other is a mere useless ceremony, and draweth on that abomi- 
«nable practice of drinking healths, and is also an occasion 
of much waste of the good creatures, cnd of many other 
sins,’ &c. And the statute goes on to declare that such 
things are especially a reproach to a Christian commonwealth, 
“ wherein the least known evils are not to be tolerated.” Not 
to tolerate an evil was equivalent, with these legislators, to 
passing laws for its suppression, —a confusion of thought 
unfortunately not confined to them. It would seem to be 
almost a chronic delusion with a certain class of reformers, 
that whatever is morally injurious to any community may 
justly be removed by any process which promises to be the 
most expeditious and summary. But to say that even “ the 
least known evils are not to be folerated” in a Christian so- 
ciety, gives one a singular view of the Christian ideas of our 
Puritan ancestors. It certainly confirms what is so often said 
of their whole system of government, that it was constructed 
rather after the Jewish than the Christian pattern. To us 
it seems but the dictate of common charity to “tolerate” a 
great many social wrongs, a great many usages, which are 
manifestly corrupt, until they can be abolished without com- 
mitting some other wrong. To our fathers — and to some of 
their sons likewise — it seems not to have occurred, that it 
would be possible to commit any wrong in the endeavor to 
carry out their ideas of right. 

The three articles most obnoxious to early sumptuary legis- 
lators in Massachusetts appear to have been tobacco, dress, 
and intoxicating drinks. In the instructions of the Massa- 
chusetts Company to Endicott and his Council, the trade in 
tobacco is only allowed to the “ old planters,” “if they con- 
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ceive that they cannot otherwise provide for their livelihood.” 
It is left to the discretion of Endicott and his Council “ to give 
way for the present to their planting of it, in such manner 
and with such restrictions” as they may think fitting. ‘* But,” 
it is added, “‘ we absolutely forbid the sale of it or the use of 
it by any of our own or particular (private) men’s servants, 
unless upon urgent occasion, for the benefit of health, and 
taken privately.” In the Records of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts for September 3, 1634, “it is ordered that victuallers or 
keepers of an ordinary shall not suffer any tobacco to be taken 
into their houses, under penalty of 5s. for every offence to 
be paid by the victualler, and 12d. by the party that takes it.” 
“ Further it is ordered that no person shall take tobacco pub- 
licly under the penalty of 2s. 6d., nor privately in his own 
house or in the house of another before strangers, and that 
two or more shall not take it together anywhere, under the 
aforesaid penalty for every offence.” The words we have 
italicized in the above extracts indicate a curious view of 
morality among our Colonial legislators, and one which, we are 
sorry to say, does not exalt them in our esteem. It was wrong 
to do before others what it was not wrong to do in secret! 
Fichte has truly remarked, that all lying comes from some 
form of oppression. Deceit is the solitary weapon of the 
slave; and when a whole people have been in bondage for 
generations to an oppressive rule of public opinion or of law, 
the inevitable result is, that those who wish to maintain a 
respectable character, or who shrink from open violation of 
the statutes, are driven to do in secret what they unconsciously, 
perhaps, feel that no man had a right to prohibit to them; and 
yet every such secret indulgence, even in things innocent, is 
likely to detract from self-respect, and therefore to become a 
serious injury to the moral nature. 

The laws which our Colonial fathers enacted against “excess 
and bravery in apparel” are fitted to excite a smile. But there 
is something more than ludicrous in the aspect of grave law- 
makers passing judgment on all the minutie of dress, and 
finding matter of offence in an extra “slash,” or a needless 
garniture of “ lace.” Against this last-named article the zeal 
of our fathers seems to have been especially stirred up. In 

VOL. Cll, — NO. 212. 6 
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1634 it was ordered “ that no person, either man or woman, 
shall hereafter make or buy any apparel, either woollen, silk, 
or linen, with any lace on it, silver, gold, silk, or thread, 
under the penalty of forfeiture of such clothes.” In 1636 it 
was enacted “‘ that no person, after one month, shall make or 
sell any bone-lace or other lace, to be worn upon any garment 
or linen, upon pain of 5s. the yard for every yard of such lace 
so made, or sold, or set on; neither shall any tailor set any 
lace upon any garment, upon pain of 10s. for every offence, — - 
provided that binding or small edging laces may be used upon 
garments or linen.” Again, three years later, a new edict 
was launched at this obnoxious material, because “‘ there is 
much complaint of the excessive wearing of lace and other 
superfluities, tending to little use or benefit, but to the nour- 
ishing of pride and the exhausting of men’s estates, and also 
of evil example to others.” The law of 1634 was indeed 
repealed in 1644; but in 1651 the Court, to their great grief, 
are compelled to try their hand at the work again, though 
frankly confessing the impotence of all previous legislation, 
and evidently awaking to a sense of the inherent difficulties 
of the subject. “ We acknowledge it,’ say they, “to be a 
matter of much difficulty, in regard of the blindness of men’s 
minds and the stubbornness of their wills, to set down exact 
rules to confine all sorts of persons” ;—and so, leaving the 
wealthier class to their own conscience or fancy, they under- 
take to prescribe for “ people of mean condition.” It was 
therefore ordered (in 1651) that no one whose estate is not 
of the value of £200 “shall wear any gold or silver lace, 
or gold or silver buttons, or any bone-lace above 2s. per yard, 
ar silk hoods or scarfs”; and moreover, the selectmen of the 
town are required to fine anybody whom “ they shall judge 
to exceed their rank and ability in the costliness or fashion 
of their apparel, in any respect”! And finally, a law passed 
in 1662 forbids “ children and servants” to wear any apparel 
“exceeding the quality and condition of their persons or es- 
tate,” “the grand jury and county court of the shire” being 
judges of the offence. 

This does not look very much like democratic equality 
or the Declaration of Independence. Evidently our fathers 
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had not left behind them as obsolete all distinctions of so- 
cial rank. Indeed, some of the usages and laws of the Colo- 
nial times would lead one to infer the existence of as de- 
cided a feeling for aristocracy as had ever prevailed in the 
mother country. Our fathers were probably quite as desirous 
to “re-enact natural justice” in their laws as any of their 
descendants can be. But, starting with false notions of the 
rights and obligations of civil government, and holding indi- 
vidual liberty of small account whén set against the apparent 
necessities of the public welfare, they easily persuaded them- 
selves that they should be false to their duty as magistrates 
not to correct extravagance in those who would suffer most 
by it; nor does it seem to have occurred to them, in their 
zeal for this end, that “ £200” was not a natural demarcation 
between those who had and those who had not a right to spend 
as they pleased. One provision of the law of 1634 against 
“new and immodest fashions” is too remarkable to be omit- 
ted. It reads as follows: ‘ Moreover, it is agreed, if any man 
shall judge the wearing of any the forenamed particulars, 
new fashions, or long hair, or anything of the like nature, to 
be uncomely or prejudicial to the common good, and the 
party offending reform not the same, upon notice given him, 
that then the next Assistant, being informed thereof, shall 
have power to bind the party so offending to answer it at the 
next Court, if the case so requires; provided, and it is the 
meaning of the Court, that men and women shall have liberty 
to wear out such apparel as they are now provided of, (except 
the immoderate great sleeves, slashed apparel, immoderate 
great veils, long wings, etc.).” What intolerable tyranny 
of private surveillance is indicated in the phrase, “ what any 
man shall judge to be uncomely”’! 

Legislation against intoxicating drinks is a feature of Pu- 
ritan law which connects it more immediately with the present 
time. In bringing this into discussion under the head of 
“ Sumptuary Laws,” we by no means assume that any and all 
legislation on this subject is sumptuary. To what degree it ever 
is so, we will presently consider. We certainly think that it 
may partake of this character. Our venerable forefathers evi- 
dently had no thought of the necessity of “total abstinence” in | 
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order to suppress drunkenness. In the second letter of instruc- 
tions (dated June, 1629) to Endicott and his Council, they are 
exhorted to prevent the sale of “strong waters” to the Indians, 
and to punish any of their own people who shall become drunk 
in the use of them. In the preamble to a law enacted in 
1646, one is led to expect an enforcement of the modern prin- 
ciples of abstinence and prohibition ; since, after declaring that 
‘«‘ drunkenness is a vice to be abhorred of all nations, especially 


. of those which hold out and profess the Gospel of Christ 


Jesus,” it goes on to assert that “ any strict laws against the 
sin will not prevail unless the cause be taken away.” But it 
would seem that ‘‘ the cause,” in the eyes of our Puritan law- 
makers, was an indiscriminate sale of spirituous drinks; for 
the law chiefly enacts that none but “vintners” shall have 
permission to retail wine and “ strong water.” It is also per- 
mitted to constables to search any tavern, or even any private 
house, ** suspected to sell wine contrary to this order.” More- 
over, no person is * to drink or tipple at unseasonable times 
in houses of entertainment,” —the “ unseasonable” time being 
declared to be after nine in the evening. 

But these laws were of small avail, for, in 1648, the Court is 
grieved to confess: “It is found by experience that a great 
quantity of wine is spent, and much thereof abused to excess 
of drinking and unto drunkenness itself, notwithstanding all 
the wholesome laws provided and published for the preventing 
thereof.” It therefore orders, that those who are authorized 
to sell wine and beer shall not harbor a drunkard in their 
houses, but shall forthwith give him up to be dealt with by the 
proper officer, under penalty of five pounds for disobedience. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the many futile attempts, 
found on the pages of the early records, to put a stop to drunk- 
enness by legislation. One device after another was tried, but 
apparently on the principle which Macrobius gives as a reason 
for fresh sumptuary laws among the Romans: “ Exzolescente 
metu legis antiquioris.” The punishments were not always lim- 
ited to fines. In 1636 one “ Peter Bussaker was censured for 
drunkenness to be whipped and to have twenty stripes sharply 
inflicted, and fined £5 for slighting the magistrates,” etc. 
In March, 1634, it was ordered “that Robert Coles, for 
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drunkenness by him committed at Roxbury, shall be disfran- 
chised, wear about his neck and so to hang upon his outward 
garment a D made of red cloth and set upon white; to con- 
tinue this for a year, and not to leave it off at any time when 
he comes amongst company, under penalty of 40s. for the 
first offence and £5 for the second.” What was the efficacy 
of the whipping or the “ scarlet letter,” we are not informed. 
That intemperance prevailed to an alarming extent, in spite 
of all fines and punishments imposed, is sufficiently evident 
from the frequency of this penal legislation and the various 
forms in which it was tried. Was this a vice, as suggested 
by a modern writer, to which the Puritans were especially 
addicted because it was their only recreation? If so, it is an- 
other illustration of the familiar proverb, “‘ Naturam expellas 
furca, tamen usque recurret.” Perhaps it may be found that 
we need not go back quite two centuries for such illustrations. 
Too many of our modern legislators and reformers also seem 
to forget that “ nature ” is not to be expelled by edict. And 
the mention of this brings us to the consideration of prohibi- 
tion as the most recent panacea for the tremendous evil of 
intemperance. 

The title of the pamphlet which we have put at the head 
of our article asserts the famous “ Maine law” to be “a 
failure.” We believe it to have failed because of the more or 
less distinct consciousness, on the part of the people, that it 
is essentially a sumptuary law, and therefore an unwarrant- 
able interference with personal liberty. This has, indeed, been 
indignantly denied. The framers and advocates of this law, 
we are willing to believe, sincerely regard it as a measure of 
simple protection. The Report of the Committee to the Senate 
of Massachusetts, February 15, 1855, after affirming it to be 
“very generally admitted ” that the use of intoxicating drinks 
as a beverage is injurious to the best interests of a community, 
goes on to say that the logical inference from this is, “ that the 
community is authorized and obligated to employ all proper 
expedients for protecting itself against serious detriment from 
this source.” Taken literally, this does not seem a very im- 
portant or striking conclusion for the “logical inference” to 
conduct us to; for plainly the only question is, What are these 
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“ proper expedients”? We are however informed, further 
on in the Report, that “moral suasion ” has been discovered 
to be insufficient for the removal of the evil; and that the 
same is true of the punishment of drunkards and the enact- 
ment of license laws; but that at last (in 1852) 80,000 voters 
and nearly 200,000 citizens of Massachusetts demanded the 
enactment of a law “ founded on the principle of entire pro- 
hibition, confiscation, and destruction”; and now (this Com- 
mittee believes) the effectual and thorough remedy is found. 

We do not propose to establish the proof, from Mr. Clark’s 
pamphlet or elsewhere, that this sovereign remedy has failed to 
accomplish what its inventors expected during these ten years 
of its trial. We are concerned chiefly in pointing out its 
“sumptuary ” features. It seems to us to come under this 
category, because it dictates to private individuals concerning 
their personal tastes and expenses. It does this virtually, 
though not in express terms. Mr. Mill* very properly says: 
“The state might just as well forbid him [the buyer and con- 
sumer] to drink wine, as purposely to make it impossible for 
him to obtain it.” Indeed, it seems to us scarcely to admit 
of a doubt, that many of the advocates of this law, if allowed 
to pursue its “ logical inference,’ would not hesitate to com- 
plete their purpose by making all use of intoxicating drinks 
(except as medicine and in the arts) criminal. That would 
unquestionably be more thorough than any previous legisla- 
tion; and it would be perfectly consistent with the principle 
of prohibition ; but one could hardly deny that this was sump- 
tuary law. The right to eat and drink and wear what he shall 
think best for himself is surely one of the most obvious rights 
of a human being, qualified only by the demands of common 
honesty and decorum. Neither the community, through the 
expression of public opinion, nor the state, by the enactment 
of law, is authorized to take away that right. But has not the 
state, has not the community, a right to protect itself against 
the fearful consequences which intemperance draws in its 
train? And does not intemperance, though an individual sin 
in its origin, produce an incalculable amount of social misery ? 





* On Liberty, p. 160. 
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We answer both questions in the affirmative, and yet we em- 
phatically deny that the state may resort (as is implied) to 
those methods of protection which are believed to be most effi- 
cient, that is, most expeditious. It might be the most efficient 
way of destroying heresy to put all the heretics to death; but 
the spirit of the age inclines to a somewhat humaner process. 
We might think to prevent all the dangers of “a little knowl- 
edge,” by burning every book we could lay hands on; but a 
prejudice would still remain in favor of everybody’s meeting 
these dangers for himself. The state may protect itself and 
its citizens against flagrant acts of violence, injustice, and dis- 
order; but it may not therefore punish those private habits 
or indulgences which sometimes lead to violence. Drunken- 
ness is a sin, but it is notacrime. The state has a right to 
punish a drunken man for assault, but not for his drunkenness. 
And this is no quibble, but a distinction of vital importance. 
Every man, because he is a member of some community, ex- 
erts an influence upon that community for good or evil, ac- 
cording to his peculiar endowments and opportunities; and in 
this sense no private act is without its public results. But 
what intolerable interference with personal and domestic free- 
dom, should the officers of law assume to correct every depart- 
ure from strict morality, — should they, in other words, treat 
every sin as a crime! 

Mr. Mill, and William Von Humboldt* before him, have 
admirably shown how essential it is to all the great inter- 
ests of humanity, that each man in the community should 
be left free by the state to develop his individual nature, 
wherever this development does not directly infringe upon 
' the.rights of others. That which is only indirectly injurious 
to other persons in a man’s conduct is no proper object of 
legislative interference. Let this plain and intelligible prin- 
ciple once be violated, and we have no security against the 
most odious forms of search and espionage. Habitual blas- 
phemy and profanity may imply a deeper degree of moral tur- 
pitude than stealing; yet we punish the last offence, because 
it is an immediate injury to society, while we affix no legal 





* In a posthumous work entitled “ The Sphere and Duties of Government.” 
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penalties to the first, because it operates only indirectly and 
remotely to the public detriment. The state may allow a man 
to ruin himself by his vices; for it is far better he should have 
this liberty of determining what he thinks best for himself, than 
that the state should interpose in purely personal and private 
concerns. But though the state may not come between a man 
and the vicious habits he chooses to form, it by no means fol- 
lows that he is to go down to destruction without an effort to 
save him. Domestic and friendly remonstrance, and the vari- 
ous motives which benevolent individuals or societies can bring 
to bear upon him, may still be effectively used. There is no 
danger that they will cease, while one spark of human love 
shall glow in a human breast; though there is danger (as 
experience has shown) that these efforts may be somewhat 
relaxed, when legislation rather than charity is deemed the 
great instrument of reform. But this mode, says the Legisla- 
tive Committee of 1855, has been tried and found “ insuffi- 
cient” to remove this gigantic evil of intemperance. Does 
this mean anything more than that “ moral suasion,” so called, 
is a slow process? Insufficient it may have been to satisfy 
the impatience or the unreasonable expectations of certain 
reformers, but its work, though slower, we believe to have 
been far more secure and radical. We do not deny that legis- 
lation has something to do in aiding the efforts of those who 
are laboring to suppress intemperance. But we do deny that 
efforts in the direction of sumptuary law can produce anything 
but ultimate harm to the cause they aim to benefit. Such is 
the lesson of the past; and it is amply confirmed in more re- 
cent times. The true province of legislation is to remove 
all obstacles to the freest development of individual virtue ; 
and where that is adhered to, it will be the direct personal 
interest of the citizen always to strive for the well-being and 
the security of the state. 
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Art. IV.—1. Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philos- 
ophy, chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centu- 
ries. ° By Sm James Mackintosu. 

2. The Emotions and the Will. By ALEXANDER Barn. Lon- 
don: John W. Parker and Son. 1859. 

8. Elements of Psychological Medicine. By Dantet Nos e, 
M.D. London: John Churchill. 1855. 

4. The Human Brain, its Structure, Physiology, and Diseases. 
By SamvueL Sotty. From the Second London Edition. Phil- 
adelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 1848. 


Smr JAMES MACKINTOSH has, in his treatise on Ethical Phi- 
losophy, drawn attention to the importance of distinguishing 
the criterion of morality from the states of mind excited by the 
moral qualities of actions. He agrees with the utilitarians in 
considering the tendency to produce the greatest amount of 
happiness to be the criterion of morality, but is careful to ap- 
ply this criterion to motives rather than to external acts. 

The opinions of philosophers upon the subject are suscepti- 
ble of a threefold classification. 

In certain states of society and of the individual, conformity 
to some external authority is the criterion of morality. The 
authority may be that of a human being, as a parent, guar- 
dian, magistrate, or prophet; or of an organization combining 
the influence of many persons, as the Church or State ; or, final- 
ly, that of the Deity himself. To him who adopts a criterion 
of this kind, questions concerning the morality of actions relate 
to conformity with that will which is the foundation of moral- 
ity. This class of opinions is observed more frequently among 
practical men than among philosophers. The philosophic mind 
disregards unsupported human authority, and seeks to found 
the claims of the parent, the sovereign, the Church, and the 
state upon the will of God. Conformity to the Divine Will is 
the chief criterion of this class. This criterion is defended by 
Augustine, by Ockham, and later, by Calvin and his school, 
and finds a zealous champion in Dr. Wardlaw. Frequent ref- 
erences to the will of God, as determinative of moral questions, 
are found in the writings of every moralist who believes in the 
existence of a Supreme and Perfect Being. 
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The second class of opinions presents some quality of human 
nature as the source of our knowledge of right and wrong, — 
the court of appeal before which questions of morality are to 
be tried. This quality may be termed the moral sense, as by 
Hutcheson ; common sense, as by Buffier ; the practical reason, 
as by Kant; reason par excellence, conformity to the eternal 
fitness of things, as by Samuel Clarke ; or conscience, as by 
Butler, Stewart, Brown, and others. 

The third class presents general utility as the criterion. 
Above all thinkers of this class, ancient and modern, towers 
the form of Mr. Bentham. 

A writer imbued with the spirit of Comte might designate 
these three classes of opinions as so many progressive stages, to 
be termed respectively the theological, the metaphysical, and 
the positive ;* and give preference to the last as the ultimate 
doctrine. They do, in fact, illustrate that important law of hu- 
man belief to which Comte has called attention. The human 
mind at first adopts the declarations of others, next seeks to 
explain nature by the aid of abstract conceptions, and finally 
discerns the importance of observing facts and tendencies. By 
no such summary generalization, however, can we dispose of 
the ethical systems of the various masters of human thought, 
who have instructed and improved the world. 

Each of the above classes of opinions embodies some truth 
specially appreciable under certain circumstances, and not to 
be neglected in a comprehensive view of morality. Each, also, 
contains an error, liable, if embraced, to lead to confusion in 
theory and aberration in practice. 

The first class of opinions presents the truth that it is God’s 
will that his creatures practise virtue, and that every depart- 
ure from rectitude is personally offensive to Him. In view of 
this great fact, it is not surprising that minds of the most logi- 
cal class have considered the invariable connection of morality 
with the Divine Will as entitling the latter to the position of a 





* We do not wish to be understood as representing this to have been the view of 
Comte himself. His firm conviction of the disinterestedness of virtue led him to 
discard the claims of utility as the criterion of morality, and to embrace a view es- 
sentially metaphysical, but modified by his attempt to reconstruct phrenology. See 
the last chapter of Vol. I. of his Systeme de Politique Positive. 
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criterion of the former. The practical good tendency of this 
view to promote piety and humility is too obvious to require 
discussion. 

The error of this view consists in its mere presentation of the 
supernatural side of morality. If we are unable to explain a 
fact, otherwise than by declaring that it has the will of God as 
its cause, we can add little to the sum of knowledge. The 
principles of morality are related to other natural phenomena, 
and are legitimate subjects of investigation. 

The practical tendency of the exclusive adoption of this cri- 
terion is to place maxims regarded as expressive of the Divine 
Will beyond the reach of discussion, when thorough exami- 
nation might reveal the falsity of the assumption of Divine 
authority, or, on the other hand, give additional weight to the 
maxims by showing their intrinsic excellence and special ap- 
plicability. 

The truth presented by the second class of views is, that we 
do entertain pure, disinterested, and specific inclinations toward 
virtue. The practical effect of this class of views in inculcat- 
ing implicit obedience to our convictions is also clear. 

The error of this view is, that it sets up as an infallible in- 
ward guide opinions and emotions springing sometimes from 
selfish and erroneous sources. Its practical bad tendency, when 
unmodified, is to produce an unyielding, tenacious, and narrow 
character, cleaving to principles, but incapable of appreciating 
the modifications which they undergo amid the clashing of cir- 
cumstances, and ill adapted to charity towards opposing con- 
victions. 

The truth presented by the third class is, that the practice of 
virtue is the safest mode of seeking happiness. Its good prac- 
tical effects are the stimulation of social and political investiga- 
tion, and the promotion of needed reforms. 

The error of this class consists in confusion of the motives 
of a selfish with those of an unselfish character, and in a vain 
attempt to simplify the emotional nature. Their practical bad 
tendencies are to induce men to act upon, and present to others, 
low motives to virtue, to ignore those incentives to action the 
effects of which are not readily appreciable by the intellect, 
and to divert attention from religious duties. 
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Inasmuch as each of these classes embodies important truths, 
it is natural that individual minds should grasp the truths best 
adapted to their habits and capacities. Men’s circumstances 
and habitudes have, therefore, extensively influenced their 
views of the criterion of morality. 

I. Where society is democratic, there is a strong tendency 
towards utilitarianism. He who follows his own good im- 
pulses, or obeys what he considers to be the will of the Supreme 
Being, in opposition to the comprehensive interests of those 
around him, incurs general disapprobation, despite the purity 
of his motives ; while he who is obviously animated by the sole 
intention of benefiting his fellow-men is regarded as a faithful 
public servant, the friend of all. In such a state of society, 
and more especially in those periods of agitation and conflict 
which precede its establishment, men’s minds are frequently 
directed to the overthrow of institutions which the teachings of 
the prevailing religion and the consciences of conservative men 
sanction and defend. What motive can be alleged as a justifi- 
cation of attacks upon such institutions, save regard for the 
general welfare? M. de Tocqueville, in his chapters entitled 
“The Americans combat Individualism by the Principle of In- 
terest rightly understood,” and “ That the Americans apply the 
Principles of Interest rightly understood to Religious Matters,” 
has ably shown the tendency of democracy to utilitarianism.* 
In the great democratic community of ancient times, Socrates 
clearly recognized the production of happiness as the object of 
virtue. Aristotle begins his Ethics with the announcement 
that happiness is the highest object of action. The Sophists 
seem to have enforced the importance of virtue to the attain- 
ment of happiness with all their art and eloquence. Zeno, 
however, and his disciple Carneades, flourishing at a time when 
democracy, subsistent merely in form, languished beneath the 
gloomy shadow of Macedonian ascendency, taught far other 
views. 

In states of society where culture is restricted to predom- 
inant classes, ethical philosophers are influenced in their rea- 





* Vol. II. p. 129, ed. 1840. 
t Xenoph. Mem. IV. 1,2; Id. IV. 7, 8; Plato, Alcibiades, 11, 18, p. 145 C; 
Plato, Apol. Soc., c. 17, p. 30 A. 
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sonings by the high sense of personal dignity, characteristic of 
the members of an oligarchy. They are apt to assume that 
virtue consists in obedience to an innate quality, imperious in 
its mandates, and alone adapted to preside over the harmoni- 
ous development of man. He who obeys this principle — who 
thus develops himself — need neither look to the gods nor to 
his fellow-men for motives in well-doing. His own nature fur- 
nishes him with a high and noble object of pursuit. To live 
conformably to nature, 77 dices dporoyoupévws fhv, as the 
Stoic writers express it, is the purpose of life. Such a view, 
when first formed, is apt to concede freedom to the will. As, 
however, the political development of society involves the high 
and cultivated classes in ruin, it may, like the stoicism of the 
latter days of the Roman Republic and the earlier period of the 
Empire, represent the virtuous man as nobly strong against 
gloomy and overpowering fate, amid circumstances which al- 
most paralyze the will itself. Even in its decline, however, this 
view is the stronghold of the human will. 

When society, disorganized by conflicts, seeks order and tran- 
quillity under despotic power, the feebleness of the individual 
is recognized, and the necessity inculcated of submission to 
the mandates of a central authority, which represents itself as 
acting for the general good, even where it inflicts suffering. 
Men’s knowledge of political government affects their opinions 
of moral government ; and they turn from an absolute and cor- 
rupt monarch to the more absolute but incorruptible Ruler of 
the universe. This view is strongly monotheistic, and even in 
polytheistic countries rests upon the monotheistic conception 
of fate as a deity ruling the gods. The first centuries of our 
era were thus peculiarly adapted to the reception of Chris- 
tian morality. 

It is well that these various criteria should prevail, as indi- 
cated, in different states of society ; for each is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to sustain the virtues upon which some corresponding social 
fabric rests. 

A monarchy cannot be permanent or well governed unless 
there prevail among the people a strong sentiment of loyalty 
to the sovereign. Nothing can so well cherish loyalty as the 
popular conviction that monarchy is deeply founded upon anal- 
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ogy to the Divine government. No habit is so favorable to 
civil obedience as that of obeying the commands of the Deity, 
simply because they are such. Prudence in avoiding collis- 
ions with the religious convictions of his people enables a sov- 
ereign to make religion the surest prop of his throne. 

An aristocracy can neither govern well nor be permanent, 
unless there prevail among its members, and in its intercourse 
with its inferiors,a high sense of honor and courtesy. What so 
strongly urges towards self-respect as the opinion that we have 
in our own bosoms an infallible guide, urging us towards per- 
fection by its encouragements, and deterring us from vice by 
its warnings? or how can we be so powerfully constrained to- 
wards courtesy as by the consideration that every person we 
meet, however disadvantageously or subordinately situated, has 
in his nature the same characteristic of manhood ? 

A democracy cannot long subsist without patriotism. Pa- 
triotism, in its most comprehensive sense, is love for all the citi- 
zens of our country, past, present, and future. He is the true 
patriot, who, gazing upon so much of this aggregate as is sus- 
ceptible of being influenced by his acts, strives to do whatever 
will augment its happiness, in contradistinction to whatever 
pertains to the enjoyment of the present or of a few. Utilita- 
rianism, looking to the happiness of the whole race, compre- 
hends nations as portions of one homogeneous entirety. 

The peculiarities of individuals also indicate different criteria 
of morality. Warm affections seek a perfect object, and in 
communion and coincidence with it find their consolations. 
What can be offered to the pious man as a substitute for the 
all-absorbing leve of God? High-toned character obeys its 
own dictates, and is true to itself. What did the necessities 
and spirit of his age, or even the apparent disfavor of Omnip- 
otence itself, avail to bend the principles of Cato, or to deter 
him from launching, alone -with his integrity, upon the unfath- 
omable waves of eternity? A powerful and active intellect 
looks behind authority, and ever strives to escape from unde- 
monstrable hypotheses. What probability is there that a mind 
like that of Bentham would submit to any bonds save those of 
logic ? 

By the above remarks, we have perhaps sufficiently indicated 
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the opinion that neither of the criteria above referred to is 
entitled to exclusive regatd, but that each is a test of the 
moral quality of actions, to be used in combination with the 
others. This opinion seems to admit of valid defence by an in- 
ductive process of reasoning. 

General experience shows that, with some apparent excep- 
tions, we act rightly when we seek to promote the greatest 
amount of human happiness. The exceptions seem to be cases 
in which we may have mistaken the proper means of augment- 
ing general happiness. It further shows that, with some ap- 
parent exceptions, we act rightly in obeying our consciences. 
The.exceptions seem to be cases in which our consciences may 
have been influenced by mistaken opinions. It further shows 
that, with some apparent exceptions, we act rightly in obeying 
the will of God. The exceptions seem to be cases in which we 
may have mistaken its dictates. Hence we may, in the true 
inductive spirit, conclude that the will of the Deity, the dictates 
of an enlightened conscience, and the tendency of actions to 
produce the greatest amount of human happiness, coincide ; 
and that the coincidence is a part of the unity of plan which 
characterizes the universe. 

It is, therefore, unwise to say, that, inasmuch as we do not 
find the will of God clearly revealed upon some specific point, 
or distrust the genuineness of an alleged revelation, we will 
comply solely with the behests of conscience, or of utility ; or 
that, inasmuch as men’s moral sentiments vary, we must look 
solely to Divine revelation, or, on the other hand, to our prac- 
tical experience of the tendencies of actions; or that, inasmuch 
as man’s faculties are feeble and his reasonings on so complex 
a subject as human action often unreliable, our own conscience 
or the precepts of revelation are our only safe guide. As well 
might we, in view of the frequency of optical illusions, desist 
from the use of the eye ; or, having often been deceived as to 
the origin and direction of sounds, reject the assistance of the 
ear. Experience shows that, although he who is deprived of 
the use of one of his senses, or even restricted to the use of 
one, may obtain tolerably accurate ideas of nature, the most 
precise knowledge is gained by the concurrence of all our 
means of observation. If we mistake not, those who apply all 
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the various tests of morality most Gutinatty perceive the moral 
qualities of actions. 

We see, however, little reason to anticipate that philosophers 
will discontinue their disputes concerning the criterion of mo- 
rality. Men’s opinions will probably always be shaped by the 
truths which individual temperament and the circumstances of 
society most forcibly suggest. In society, as in the individual, 
there are periods during which particular qualities, and the 
opinions to which they give rise, tend to prevail. Where piety 
is the virtue most cultivated, the criterion which it suggests 
takes precedence of others. Where integrity (in its most com 
prehensive sense) is most honored, men will most frequently 
appeal to conscientious motives. Where philanthropy is chief 
among the virtues, utilitarianism dominates. To him who 
deems one state of society more excellent than others, the moral 
criterion adapted to that state will seem preferable. He who 
believes that the future of society will be characterized by the 
permanence of democracy and the triumphs of science, will 
consider utility the criterion to which truth awards the palm ; 
while he who foresees in the future a repetition of the past, 
with its innumerable and ever-changing conditions of knowledge 
and government, will be enabled to appreciate the fulness and 
variety of the provisions made in the natural economy for the 
moral wants of man. 

The different modes of inculcating morality illustrate the 
subject. In our endeavors to form the infant character, we, in 
the first instance, neither reason upon utility nor appeal to 
conscience, but present the duty of obedience to authority, — 
at first human, then divine. In teaching youth, we appeal to 
conscience.* In addressing adults, we discuss the tendencies 
of action. 

The object of practical morality is the determination of the 
moral qualities of actions, by reference to all of the above 
criteria. The object of ethics is the study of the various the- 
ories of the criterion of morality, their relationship to each 





* It is worthy of remark, that professors who have dwelt most upon the authori- 
ty of conscience have been most successful in university instruction. ‘The success 
of Dugald Stewart is commemorated by Mackintosh. Stewart, however, in a 
primary school, would have been as much out of place as Bentham in a college. 
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other, to the temperaments of theorists, and the conditions of 
society. : 

II. We now inquire concerning the state of mind with which 
we regard the moral qualities of actions. The problem per- 
tains to the departments of metaphysics and physiology. The 
mere metaphysician will never arrive at the solution of this or 
of any other question relating to the human mind. The mere 
physiologist cannot deal with its subtler aspects. The intrica- 
cy of the subject demands a combination of the results of their 
labors. 

The theories of metaphysicians concerning the moral senti- 
ments are susceptible of a classification very similar to the 
foregoing. Some have considered the moral sentiment a divine 
impulse, implanted in the human heart, urging the performance 
of good actions and deterring from vice. This opinion com- 
bines itself, more or less, with most systems of theology, and is 
pushed to its greatest extent in those which regard human na- 
ture as totally depraved, and as supernaturally strengthened by 
the addition, in accordance with a previous plan of the Deity, 
of an effectual disposition to act aright. Thinkers who have 
imbibed most thoroughly the views of Augustine and of Calvin 
upon the nature of the human will, and of God’s government, 
have been the most prominent defenders of this view. 

Others hold that the moral sentiments consist of one or 
more specific and innate tendencies of our nature, whereby we 
select good and eschew evil. 

Others view the moral sentiments as complex intellectual 
and emotional states, arising from the association of simpler 
mental and emotional conditions. Amid thinkers of this class, 
differences prevail as to the number and nature of the simple 
ingredients of these compound internal conditions. Mr. Ben- 
tham attempts to explain the manner in which self-regarding 
emotions lie at the root of all our actions, but are so often un- 
recognized as motives. Mr. Bain makes conscience an “ ideal 
resemblance of public authority, growing up in the individual 
mind, and working to the same end.” Sir James Mackintosh, 
who has so well appreciated the difficulties of the subject, and 
done so much towards its solution, considers the moral senti- 
ments to be secondary desires or emotions, acquired after the 
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exercise of the primary emotions, and designed to regulate 
and harmonize them. These desires are conceived as originat- 
ing from association of the perceived tendencies of voluntary 
action with the primitive emotions. The views of these think- 
ers concur in recognizing, to a greater or less extent, the emo- 
tional character of the moral sentiments, and in attempting to 
explain the mode in which these sentiments attain their spe- 
cific character. 

It is at once apparent that there is a close connection be- 
tween these three classes of opinions concerning the moral 
sentiments, and the three kinds of criteria of moral actions. 

He who considers the revealed will of God to be the stand- 
ard of moral duty may readily believe that the Being who has 
shown such interest in man’s salvation as to make a supernatu- 
ral revelation will furnish our frail nature with other supports, 
in the shape of special supernatural incitements to well-doing. 

He who recognizes in himself an unerring feeling, to which 
he can assign no definite origin, urging towards virtue and de- 
terring from vice, may readily pronounce such a feeling to be a 
separate, independent, and primitive part of his nature. 

He who takes utility for his standard observes that it is a 
tendency of actions discoverable by the intellect, and yet that 
conscience is strongly emotional in its character. He may, 
therefore, readily look for some connecting link between the 
intellectual process and the emotion, among the general princi- 
ples which govern the association of thought and emotion. 

Accordingly, as reference to writers already quoted abun- 
dantly shows, there has been a considerable degree of coinci- 
dence between the respective criteria and theories. The co- 
incidence, however, is by no means necessary or invariable. 
A man may recognize thé will of the Deity as the standard 
of morality, and yet consider that its dictates are to be ascer- 
tained by reference to an internal monitor, so contrived that 
its suggestions shall coincide with the Divine Will, or, on the 
other hand, maintain that the Divine Will is only discover- 
able by an intelligent appreciation of the mode in which it 
is revealed in nature. He who holds conscience to be su- 
preme may regard it as divinely implanted, illumined, and in- 
spired, or, on the other hand, derive its supremacy from its 
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concurrence with the highest happiness of man. He who is 
guided by deliberate examination of the tendencies of actions 
may regard their conclusions as suggested in doubtful cases 
from above,* or, on the other hand, maintain that the most pro- 
found view of utility justifies implicit obedience to the natural 
sense of right and wrong. 

As our views of the standard of morality adapt themselves 
to our characters and general circumstances, so do the classes 
of opinions concerning the moral sentiments correspond to 
the different stages of scientific development, designated by 
Comte as the religious, the metaphysical, and the positive. The 
correspondence between theories of the moral sentiment and 
the condition of science is not, however, always observable. A 
philosopher may, as Comte has so frequently pointed out, be 
in one department of thought religious, in another metaphys- 
ical, in another positive, and science may in its departments 
present the same incongruity. 

A review of these theories of the moral sentiments will show 
that each has certain prominent good and evil tendencies, and 
also certain salient features of truth and error. 

The opinion that we are impelled to good and restrained 
from evil by divinely communicated principles of action, tends 
to promote a feeling of love and dependence towards the Su- 
preme Being. The opinion that our nature is so defective as 
to stand in need of such an impulse, tends to create feelings 
of contempt for that nature, which find vent in asceticism. 
The truth embraced in this view is not merely the general 
truth, that all phenomena have as their cause the personal 
agency of the Supreme Being, but the special truth, that the 
higher the phenomenon in dignity and complexity, the higher 
the manifestation which it makes of the divine qualities. As 
in the stupendous sway of the law of gravitation we perceive 
the Divine Power, as in the manifold varieties and adaptations 
of inorganic and organic existence we may observe the Divine 
Wisdom, so in the workings of the moral nature of man we 
may trace the parental love and care of God. The error of 
this view lies in the assumption that man, without supernatural 





* This was the condition of feeling of Socrates. 
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interference, is the mere sport of the lower propensities of his 
nature. 

The opinion that an infallible natural monitor resides in the 
human breast tends to present to the mind the preponderant 
nature of moral considerations, but places other emotions at 
a distance below conscience not warranted by the facts of the 
case. The proper relationship of conscience to the benevolent 
sentiments is that of the superior to the inferior, and not that 
of the infallible to the fallible. The theorist of this school, 
unless corrected in his practice by strong benevolent senti- 
ments, is apt to slight the gentle and kindly emotions of our 
nature, and invest duty with unnatural asperities. This opin- 
ion embraces the truth that conscience is a primitive emotion, 
and the error that it gives us intellectual guidance in distin- 
guishing right from wrong. 

The opinion that conscience is a compound faculty, deriving 
its origin from the association of ideas and sentiments, tends to 
promote watchfulness of the thoughts of ourselves and those in- 
trusted to our care, for the purpose of laying the foundations of 
character in pure conceptions and correct reasonings. It, how- 
ever, tends to make men consider conscience a mere matter of 
opinion and education, thereby relaxing, to some extent, the 
stringency of the moral code. It embraces the truth that 
other faculties combine to form the directing power whereby 
conscience is moved, and the error that these faculties are 
conscience itself. 

We have indicated by the above remarks our view of the 
requisites of a correct theory of conscience. Such a theory 
must acknowledge that the higher phenomena of voluntary 
action manifest in a peculiar way and to a superior degree the 
personal agency of the Deity in the government of the uni- 
verse, and must, at the same time, recognize natural virtuous 
tendencies. It must admit the primitive and original character 
of conscience, but deny that that faculty is originally a spur to 
specific acts of virtue. It must admit that our opinions con- 
cerning virtue and vice result from education, but deny that 
conscience is a combination of the primary emotions. 

The outlines of such a theory may now be presented. We 
may begin by considering conscience as first developed in 
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animals and young children. Some thinkers, who have com- 
menced at the same point, seem to us to have failed to observe 
the entire phenomena. Mr. Bain, in defending his view that 
conscience is an ideal representation of external government, 
remarks that “the child’s susceptibility to pleasure and pain 
is made use of to bring about this obedience, and a mental asso- 
ciation rapidly formed between disobedience and apprehended 
pain, more or less magnified by fear. The peculiarity attend- 
ing the kind of evil inflicted as a deterring instrument is the 
indefinite continuance, or, it may be, increase of the infliction, 
until the end is secured. The knowledge of this leaves on 
the mind a certain dread and awful impression as connected 
with forbidden actions, which is the conscience in its earliest 
germ.” * These remarks seem to us to express the truth im- 
perfectly. When a child is deterred by the brandished rod 
from committing an act, the manifest restraining motive is the 
emotion of fear. That such an instance of discipline associates 
the idea of the action with that of the punishment, is true. 
That a number of acts of disobedience connected with a num- 
ber of instances of punishment received or threatened, give 
rise to the abstract idea of disobedience as a quality of actions 
and punishment as one of their consequences, so that the idea 
of a certain action calls up the idea of punisliment, which in 
its turn arouses the emotion of fear, is also true. Suppose, 
however, that, in the absence of the parent, an impulse arises 
towards a particular act, not in so many words prohibited, and 
the question of its punishability presents itself to the child’s 
mind. An inductive process is resorted to in order to de- 
termine whether it belong to the class disobedient, followed 
by a deductive process whereby the quality of punishability 
is ascribed or withheld. If the result is that the quality of 
punishability is predicated of the action, there arises a deter- 
ring impulse of an emotional character. This tendency, result- 
ant upon a mental process whereby a quality is predicated of 
an action, we maintain to be conscience in its germ, and to be 
of a specific character. The difference between our view of 
the process and that of philosophers of this school is, that 





* Emotions and Will, p. 315. See also, in the same place, a quotation from 
Mr. James Mill to the same effect. 
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while they resolve the intellectual act which .is admitted by 
all to form one of its original constituents into a mere associa- 
tion of ideas, we view the reasoning process as specifically dis- 
tinct from, and superior to, mere ideation, and that, while they 
view the emotional part of the process as an emotion of the 
lowest grade, we consider it to be an emotion of as distinct 
a character as that of fear, but of a much higher grade. In 
like manner, where the hope of praise or reward has been the 
original motive applied, and association has formed the idea 
of praiseworthy as a quality of actions, a like reasoning process 
with regard to a contemplated action would, in our view, give 
rise to an impelling emotion of like specific character. 

It is, however, maintained that the emotions thus originated 
are but the simple and familiar emotions of fear and hope, not- 
withstanding the universally admitted fact that the adult con- 
sciousness attests a broad and palpable distinction. The asser- 
tion seems to rest purely upon inference from two assump- 
tions. The conduct resulting from the action of the rudimen- 
tal conscience is alleged to be the same as would be produced 
by fear, and the condition of the child’s mind is declared to 
be the same. Identity of effect is, however, in this depart- 
ment of knowledge, very deceptive. If the hand be unwit- 
tingly placed against a heated substance, it is quickly with- 
drawn. The action of withdrawal is the same act which 
the fear of being burnt would occasion, had the danger been 
perceived. It is, however, a mere reflexo-motory act, resultant 
upon an impulse of a lower psychological rank than the emo- 
tion of fear, but somewhat analogous in character. If the eye 
is suddenly menaced by a foreign body, it is at once closed. 
This effect would be produced by the emotion of fear, were 
the danger perceived; but the act is merely senso-motory, 
resulting from an impulse lower than fear in the psycho- 
logical scale, although higher than those which proceed from 
senses of a lower order than sight. The tendency of the child- 
ish conscience to induce abstinence from an act which the 
reasoning process has shown to be punishable may produce the 
same effect as fear, but be an emotion higher in psychological 
rank, although analogous in its conservative function. 

The condition of the minds of children and animals labor- 
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ing under the-rudimental conscience cannot be thoroughly 
explored, but seems distinguishable from fear by being less 
violent, and accompanied by a greater amount of intellectual 
effort. The countenance and gestures of a child or animal 
contemplating an act concerning the punishability of which a 
question is entertained, are generally characterized by painful 
dubiety rather than alarm. But, if it be contended that this 
distinction is not clearly observable, it still must be admitted 
that it is not absolutely disproved. To disprove it absolutely 
would rather devolve upon those who deny the conclusiveness 
of the adult consciousness upon this point. 

According to this view, the moral sentiments are emotions 
preceded by intellectual processes whereby qualities are pred- 
icated of voluntary acts contemplated; in other words, by rea- 
soning processes. Conscience is one of the emotional sides of 
reason, in the same manner as fear is one of the emotional sides 
of simple ideation, or as motion is the active side of sensation. 

But as ideation is a vast and varied process, which has many 
emotional results, so reason is extensive and fruitful of re- 
sultant emotional conditions. 

I may ascribe to an action the quality of promoting health. 
An impulse to perform the action follows the conviction, and 
is strong in proportion to the prevalence in my mind of sani- 
tary considerations. I may conclude that another act would 
improve the acuteness of my senses. An impulse-to perform 
it arises, powerful in proportion to the importance ascribed 
to taste or sight or hearing. I may infer that a certain posi- 
tion would enrich my mind with new and varied impressions. 
An impulse to assume it arises, powerful in proportion as 
extent of information and variety of mental impression are 
prized. I may decide that one course of mental discipline will 
strengthen the logical faculty, or that another will develop the 
benevolent emotions; and corresponding impulses arise, strong 
in proportion to my value of logical strength or emotional 
development. All of these impulses are emotional sides of 
reason, and as such present some similarity to conscience, but 
are clearly inferior in dignity to the fully developed conscience. 
The quality which the reasoning faculty ascribes to an action 
must, in order to awaken the specific impulse called con- 
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science, be conceived as promoting, not merely health or sense 
or ideation or emotion or intellect, but the most comprehen- 
sive object of being which the mind has embraced ; some object 
in which all others are contained, or to which all others are 
subordinate. 

The various standards which virtuous men have acknowl- 
edged coincide in constituting such objects. To comply with 
God’s will, to obey conscience, to promote the greatest amount 
of happiness, are recognized respectively by the defenders of 
these criteria as constituting the highest objects of man’s ex- 
istence, whether that existence be considered as the prepara- 
tion for a future state, or as terminating here, yet finding its 
highest happiness in harmonious development. 

-The kind of standard adopted depends to some extent, as 
has been shown, upon the laws of intellectual development. 
In many individuals the most comprehensive object of being 
which the intellect recognizes is so low and partial, that we 
may incur danger of concluding that the emotion which 
prompts to its attainment is selfish in character. We occa- 
sionally meet men who recognize no higher quality and object 
of being than pecuniary integrity, or patriotism, or fidelity 
to friends. In viewing that portion of their conduct of which 
they conscientiously approve, we observe an intellectual opera- 
tion determining the conformity of an act to the standard 
adopted, followed by a specific impulse inciting or deterring. 
The intellectual process and the impulse are disinterested. It 
is true that the lower emotions may influence the intellect 
and corrupt its processes, so that the impulse which responds 
to these processes shall apparently coincide with the lower 
emotions. It does in such a case coincide with them in its 
tendencies to promote action; but the coincidence is that of 
two independent forces, and the observer who refers the con- 
science to the lower emotion commits an error similar to that 
of a moral agent who is apt to consider his lower emotions 
totally extinguished and merged in his conscience. 

Conscience may, then, in our view, be defined as a specific 
influence urging us to perform such acts as the intellect con- 
siders conformable, and refrain from those which it considers 
not conformable, to the most comprehensive principles of con- 
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duct which the individual has adopted; or in other words, 
but with some sacrifice of clearness and with room for misap- 
prehension, an original impulse to act upon general principles. 

There are certain pleasures connected with the gratification 
of this impulse. An intellectual pleasure arises from contem- 
plation of the conformity of actions with a moral standard, 
and resembles the pleasure which we derive from the con- 
templation of scientific truth. This pleasure has been blended 
with conscience itself, as was done by Malebranche when he 
defined virtue as consisting in love of the universal order as 
it exists in the Divine Reason, where every created reason con- 
templates it. 

When an opinion is once formed as to the morality of a 
contemplated action, there follows a conscientious impulse, 
which is itself pleasurable, if allowed free action, but a source 
of uneasiness if baffled by the superior efficacy of some lower 
emotion. This is the genuine pleasure of well-doing, —a pleas- 
ure of mild and diffusive character, and of great permanence 
in its constitutional effects and intellectual persistency ; while 
the misery of a baffled conscience is both acute and mas- 
sive, although of less persistence. The proper gratification 
of this impulse consists in the performance of the various acts 
designated by the intellect as conformable to the acceptable 
standard. 

As, however, the process of ideation implies sensations of 
which it is often considered an aggregation, as the reflective 
processes presuppose ideas of which they are often considered 
an association, so conscience implies original emotions of a 
lower order, to which it is so related as to be deemed by many 
to be composed of them as of simple ingredients. We recog- 
nize, however, the distinctness of an idea from an aggregate of 
sensations, of a reasoning process from a train of thought, and 
must, upon the same grounds, recognize the distinctness of 
conscience from the primitive emotions. This view, however, 
conducts us’ to a field of metaphysics much contested, and 
destined to be the theatre of future contests between those who 
would maintain the specific character of certain intellectual 
and emotional operations, and those who regard the mind as 
a unit. 
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Art. V.— Messages of the President of the United States to 
Congress, with accompanying Documents relating to Mexican 
Affairs. 1862-1866. 


THE existing complications in Mexico are mainly attributa- 
ble to the influence of the Mexican Church party. From the 
outset Spain governed the colony of Mexico by means of the 
clergy. The Church eagerly accepted its position. It formed 
an oligarchy more deeply rooted than any purely political class 
could be, because it controlled the consciences of the people. 
It was clothed by the government with great privileges. It 
acquired vast wealth, and held a large portion of the land 
of the country. Until the year 1810 Spanish ecclestiastical 
rule held Mexico in subjection. At that time Hidalgo raised 
the standard of revolt. The revolt was but the result of the 
liberal ideas of the age, which at length began to be felt in 
Mexico. The Church took its natural position, against those 
ideas, and in favor of the absolute government of Spain. From 
1810 till 1821 a cruel and sanguinary war was the conse- 
quence, — a war of caste, native against the Spaniard. 

But while this war was going on in Mexico, a change was 
taking place in Spain. Up to 1810, the policy of Spain had 
been to place all political power in Mexico in the hands of 
Spaniards. No one born in Mexico had any voice in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. But in the year 1821 the Spanish 
Cortes did two things as astonishing to the people as to the 
clergy. It curtailed the power of the viceroy, heretofore de- 
pendent only on the crown, and it took from the Church a 
part of its property and sold it for the benefit of the people. 
This necessitated a change in the policy of the clerical party. 
They had favored Spanish rule, because their wealth and 
influence would be more secure. From the same motive 
they now took a new position. In 1821 the Viceroy at- 
tempted to restore throughout the whole of Mexico the ab- 
solute power of Spain. For this purpose the command of 
the loyalist army was offered to Iturbide, a native Creole. 
Of elegant person, influential and attractive, he was to unite 
under the old rule native and Spaniard. With this under- 
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standing he assumed the leadership; but, instead of proclaiming 
the power of Spain, the Church compelled him to put forth in 
February, 1821, the famous document known as the Plan of 
Iguala, by which the Mexican nation was declared independent 
of Spain. Thus by the strength of the Church party,—a power 
created by Spain to keep Mexico in subjection, and which had 
done the work with an iron hand for two hundred and eighty- 
six years, — was Mexico freed from Spanish rule. 

While Spain ruled Mexico, the Mexican Church was in com- 
munication with the Church in Spain, and had no direct rela- 
tions with the See of Rome. But after the independence of 
Mexico the Pope ventured to acknowledge the Mexican Church, 
and despatch his Nuncio to the new republic. Under this 
order of things the concentration of ecclesiastical power became 
greater than ever. The Church attained an overwhelming 
strength in all the affairs of Mexico. It increased in wealth. 
It caused to be established what are known as fueros, or special 
privileges, by which it constituted itself a religious and mon- 
eyed hierarchy, controlling all affairs, secular and ecclesiastical. 
It was not amenable to the laws of the republic. It owned im- 
mense territories, and held innumerable mortgages, of which 
there was no record, and which were not subject to taxation. 
So that, although Mexico, in 1821, became independent of the 
despotic rule of Spain, it at the same time fell more than ever 
under the tyrannical and unyielding rule of the Church. 

In direct opposition to the ascendency of the Church party, 
however, there sprung up a Liberal party. From 1821 till 
1857, the different revolutions, seemingly inexplicable, which 
have harassed Mexico, confused its history, and wearied the 
world, have been due entirely to the antagonisms of these two 
parties. Their alternate triumphs and defeats have produced, 
in the space of thirty-three years, thirty-six different forms 
of government, represented by seventy-two individuals, who 
have, as the chief executives of the nation, under different 
titles, and with various fortunes, appeared and disappeared 
in the vortex of events. It is unnecessary to speak in detail 
of these changes. It is sufficient to say, that all the while the 
Liberal party was gaining strength and consistency, and pre- 
paring the people to throw off the incubus that had so long 
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oppressed it. In 1857 it made a vigorous attempt to reform 
the government. Up to this time the Church property and 
Church revenues had been protected by the government. With 
a kind of parental fondness, it had invested the priest and the 
soldier with the privilege of being tried by special tribunals, 
constituted by themselves. It had declared the Catholic re- 
ligion to be the exclusive religion of Mexico; it had placed the 
press under strict censorship; and had limited immigration 
solely to persons from Catholic countries. 

The Liveral party, represented by the Constitutional Con- 
gress assembled in Mexico in 1857, overturned with one blow 
this whole system. This Congress declared the establishment 
of a constitutional federal government, freedom and protec- 
tion to slaves who entered the national territory, freedom of 
the press and religion, the subordination of the army to the 
civil power, and the opening of the country to unrestricted im- 
migration. But its great act, levelled directly at its old antago- 
nist, the Church party, was the nationalization of two hundred 
million dollars’ worth of property held by the clergy. In Feb- 
ruary, 1857, this Congress completed its work. On the 16th 
of September the new government commenced its life under 
the presidency of Comonfort, who took the oath to support 
it on December Ist of the same year. 

These reforms were but the embodiment of the ideas evolved 
in the previous struggles of half a century. It never entered 
the minds of the Church party, however, to submit quietly to 
the new order of things. It began by compelling the honest 
but feeble Comonfort to break his oath, and to set aside the 
constitution in just sixteen days after he had sworn solemnly to 
support it. Comonfort’s subsequent career was one of inde- 
cision. He pronounced in favor of the Church party, and pre- 
sented a plan of government of his own. In order not to be 
opposed he arrested Juarez, the President of the Supreme 
Court, upon whom, by the constitution, the office of Presi- 
dent of the Republic devolved in the absence or default of the 
person elected. He soon perceived, however, that he was 
merely the tool of the clerical party, and had been made by 
them to play a contemptible part; he therefore arrested their 
leader, Zuloaga, who was already aspiring to occupy his posi- 
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tion. At the same time, in spite of himself, he was compelled 
by the strength of party spirit to liberate Juarez. 

Juarez, set at liberty on the 11th of January, 1858, repaired 
to Guanajuato, and organized there the constitutional govern- 
ment. In the mean time Comonfort, abandoned by the Liber- 
als whom he had betrayed, and by the Church party for his 
vacillating course, relinquished, of his own accord, the presi- 
dency, and on the 15th of January assumed the position of 
general-in-chief under Juarez. On the 22d of January, the 
national palace being vacant, the Church party took possession 
of it, declared Zuloaga President, and obtained from the Dip- 
lomatic Corps his recognition. On the 30th of January, 1859, 
Zuloaga was set aside by the same party that had raised him 
to power, and the presidency conferred by them on Miramon. 
Again the Diplomatic Corps recognized Miramon as the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, at the’ instigation of the Church party. 
But on the 17th of November, 1860, he was utterly defeated 
by the Liberal army under Juarez, and fled from Mexico. 
In December the constitutional army entered the capital with- 
out resistance, and on the 11th of January, 1861, Juarez was 
peaceably installed in the place whence, three years before, 
he had departed. 

To comprehend exactly the position of Juarez to-day, we 
must bear in mind, with this summary of events, two facts, 
each equally important. The first is, that the Church party 
had never overthrown the constitutional government; on the 
22d of January, 1858, Comonfort having relinquished the 
presidency, the Church party took possession of the capital, 
not as a conquered, but as an abandoned post. But Juarez 
had already, under the constitution, organized a government 
at Guanajuato, and had notified foreign ministers of the fact. 
If, therefore, the constitutional government had never ceased 
to exist, the insurrectionary party under Zuloaga had no 
claim to the quality of the government de facto. The other 
fact is, that the Diplomatic Corps, through the instrumen- 
tality of M. de Gabriac, the French Minister, recognized this 
party as the government de facto, and thereby gave to it a 
certain character and a moral prestige which otherwise it 
never would have had. This action misled people abroad, and 
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held in power for the space of three years the Church party, 
enabling them to keep the country during this time in a state 
of civil strife, and to prolong a struggle with the government 
of Juarez which otherwise might have been ended in three 
months. It gave to this party, moreover, the opportunity to 
do certain acts and commit certain enormities which, in 1861, 
the three great powers of Europe thought a sufficient pretence 
to justify an armed intervention in the affairs of Mexico. 
These acts and enormities were the forcible seizure of the 
British bondholders’ money by Miramon, November 16th, 1860, 
the making of the Mon-Almonte treaty, so called, with Spain, 
and the decree of October 29, 1859, known as the Jecker Bond 
Contract. 

The rebellion by which the Church party had lifted Miva- 
mon into power had been sustained by the money of the clergy. 
It was reasonable to suppose that the hoards of wealth accumu- 
lated in the Church would continue to maintain it. Not so, 
however. About the middle of September, 1860, the supply 
gave out. So Miramon, with no scruples certainly, and with 
but little fear of the consequences, resolved to seize upon 
£152,000 sterling, belonging to English bondholders, which 
had been deposited in the safes of the British Legation, doubly 
protected by the British flag and by the seals of the office 
bearing the arms of England. General Leonardo Marquez 
was charged with the expedition. Under his orders Colonel 
Jauregui, at the head of a party of armed men, broke into 
the house of the Legation, and in spite of the English flag, 
English seals, and the protest of the Spanish Minister, who 
happened to be present, took away the £152,000 sterling 
deposited there for safe-keeping by the agent of the bond- 
holders. About a month before this, Miramon had called 
together twenty-six capitalists, and had told them in pretty 
plain terms that he must have £100,000, with which he un- 
dertook to whip General Ortega, who had defeated him forty 
days before near the town of Silao. But this money was not 
enough ; the Liberal army was pressing him on all sides; his 
men were exasperated by their wants and defeats. So he re- 
solved upon and accomplished the robbery of the house of the 
British Legation. This was substantially the ground of Eng- 
land’s complaints against Mexico. 
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A year before this event occurred, September, 1859, the 
insurrectionary government, through Almonte, concluded a 
treaty at Paris with Spain, known as the Mon-Almonte treaty. 
This treaty recognized the validity of certain Spanish claims 
denied by the constitutional government. To understand the 
conditions of this treaty, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the Mexican debt has always been divided into two branches, 
the internal and the external debt. The one is a privileged 
debt, the other subject to the fluctuations which have dis- 
turbed the government for the last forty years. The inter- 
nal debt is made up of sums due to the citizens of Mex- 
ico, and the government has always held that nothing could 
divest it of its character of a debt essentially Mexican, and 
to be paid in any event. The Spanish government contended 
that the bonds of the foreign debt, bought by foreigners in 
the market at the lowest price, should be placed on the same 
footing with the privileged debt owed by the government to 
its own citizens. This demand had always been resisted ; 
hence arose a conflict between the two governments, which, 
in 1857, under the presidency of Comonfort, had resulted 
in the temporary suspension of payment of the whole Span- 
ish debt. But the insurgents, in order to testify their grat- 
itude to Spain, whose sympathy had been with them, author- 
ized Almonte to comply with this claim, so that one of the 
results of the triumph of the reactionary party was the Mon- 
Almonte treaty. Upon the overthrow of the insurrection, 
the treaty, of course, fell to the ground. The constitutional 
government gave notice that it could not recognize any of the 
acts of the rebellion, and certainly not the treaty. This was 
substantially the ground of Spain’s complaint against Mexico. 

We now come to consider. the Jecker Bond Contract, the 
pretext which France seized upon to justify her invasion of 
Mexico. Jecker was a needy Swiss banker, who came to 
Mexico to build up his fortune, and who in twenty years by 
foreign commerce had amassed three millions of pounds. In 
possession of a sum so considerable, he plunged into a variety 
of industrial schemes, and by his speculations in 1857 he 
became embarrassed. But there was at that time in Mexico 
another man still more embarrassed. That man was Miramon. 
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The Church was drained ; the Liberal army was on one side of 
him, his own rapacious troops on the other. With empty coffers 
he turned to Jecker for money. The two concocted a scheme 
to replenish the coffers of both. It was this. On the 29th of 
October, 1859, a decree was published in the name of the re- 
actionary administration, creating a paper issue of £3,000,000 
sterling. By the articles of this decree, the bonds issued by it 
were to be received in part payment of all taxes and duties 
which should be imposed. It was also provided that they 
should bear an annual interest of six per cent, that half of 
the interest should be guaranteed for five years by the house 
of Jecker, and that the holders of old bonds could convert 
them into Jecker bonds by paying into the hands of Jecker 
a sum of twenty-five per cent for the “ revalidation’ of bonds 
of the old internal debt, twenty-seven per cent for bonds creat- 
ed by the law of November 30, 1850, and twenty-eight per cent 
for the bonds created by the famous Peza law. Jecker, then, 
was the banker whose signature was to authorize the issue of 
the bonds. £3,000,000 were to be issued by him, but the 
whole amount the scheme was ever calculated to produce in 
the gross was but £750,000. Of this sum Jecker, for con- 
ceiving and carrying out the brilliant idea, was to receive five 
per cent, or one twentieth of the total issue; in other words, 
£150,000. He was also to receive and hold the interest which 
was to be paid for the loan, which was £450,000, so that in 
reality all that could ever get into the hands of Miramon, sup- 
posing that the contract had been carried out in accordance 
with the decree, was £150,000. But the contract was not 
carried out according to the terms of the decree of October 29, 
1859. _ It was violated by Jecker himself. It was modified to 
suit his convenience. Both Jecker and the reactionary govern- 
ment made and unmade, according to their interests, the agree- 
ments they signed ; but, above all, they materially altered the 
basis of the legislation under which they acted. Finally Jecker 
proposed, and Miramon accepted, a modification of the contract, 
by which the administration was to receive nominally the sum 
of £287,554. Of this sum £123,785 only was to be hard 
cash; the balance was made up of £73,600 for clothing fur- 
nished the army by Miramon’s nephew, of bonds, bills, credits, 
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—in fact, the scorie of all stock-jobbing operations in Mexico 
for the last forty years. For this sum the public treasury 
undertook the reimbursement of £3,720,000. In other words, 
Miramon was mortgaging the public revenues of the country 
for an indefinite period, for the purpose of hiring money at 
the rate of about ninety per cent. The whole transaction 
shows that ‘the contract was the desperate expedient of an 
expiring rebellion. It was not carried out, however, accord- 
ing to the last modification ; Jecker failed to execute his part 
of it. About the middle of May, 1860, the house of Jecker 
suspended payment, and the bonds passed into the hands of 
his creditors. 

It is true that each of the allied powers made other charges 
against Mexico. In 1859 Marquez ordered the frightful mas- 
sacre of Tacubaya. On the 8th of April, this man, with six 
thousand soldiers and forty pieces of artillery, laid siege to that 
place. At noon the same day, Miramon made a junction with 
him. Having carried the intrenchments and laid waste the vil- 
lage, they both went straight to the hospital, where the wound- 
ed of both sides lay huddled together. They found here seven 
surgeons, generous and devoted men. Marquez seized them, 
and in cold blood slaughtered them, together with all the 
wounded prisoners. Among these seven surgeons was one of 
English descent. But at the time the English Minister not 
only made no protest against the inhuman act, he did not think 
it worth the while to mention the fact; and if the British gov- 
ernment was afterwards informed of it, it was through private 
correspondence. 

Spain made the dismissal of M. Pacheco another ground of 
complaint. Juarez entered the capital, January 11, 1861, and 
immediately afterwards gave summary notice to the Spanish 
Ambassador, to the Papal Nuncio, and to the Ministers of Ecua- 
dor and Guatemala, to leave the Mexican territory, in conse- 
quence of their declared hostility to the lawful government. 
This act was rendered necessary by the circumstances, and jus- 
tified by the conduct of the ambassadors. It in no way violat- 
ed international law, for if governments may refuse admission 
into their territory to foreign agents on the ground of suspicion 
that they are in league with its enemies, a fortiori they may 
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dismiss them when these suspicions by overt acts have been 
changed into certainty. It was to the lawful government es- 
tablished at Vera Cruz that M. Pacheco should have presented 
his credentials. Instead of doing so, he had chosen to remit 
them to the chief of the rebellion. He thus divested himself 
of his ambassadorial character, and became identified with the 
party whose fortunes he was bound to share. 

France was not by any means behind the other two powers. 
She had another claim against Mexico. It was for the sum of 
$12,000,000, being the grand total of all reclamations, good, 
bad, and indifferent, made on account of various alleged wrongs 
committed by Mexico up to the year 1861. 

But it is evident that the seizure of the British bondholders’ 
money, the refusal to carry out the provisions of the Mon-Al- 
monte treaty, and the plump repudiation of the Jecker contract, 
were the main pretexts upon which the three powers relied to 
justify their combined attack upon Mexico. 

With respect to these grounds of complaint there is this much 
to be said, applicable alike to all. They were the acts of an in- 
surgent government, done while the constitutional government 
was in existence, and against its protest. They could not there- 
fore be binding upon that government. The constitutional 
government, so long as it existed, represented the nation. It 
alone had power to make contracts, sign treaties, or issue de- 
crees, and as a consequence hold the nation to their perform- 
ance. This point is beyond all possibility of dispute. It be- 
comes an imperative necessity, therefore, to demonstrate that 
the real government had succumbed under the assaults of the 
reactionary party, before France, England, and Spain can be 
justified in their course. 

As the last two powers have left France alone to carry on the 
war, it becomes necessary to say a few words more about the 
Jecker contract. It is readily seen that it was a transaction 
between the firm of Jecker and a revolutionary party, under- 
taken for the purpose of subverting the legitimate government. 
Jecker, therefore, committed the grave fault of contracting with 
an insurrection incapable of contracting. The whole thing was 
void ab initio. As a result, if the rebellion failed, Jecker must 
go down with it, for no government could be compelled to pay 
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a debt contracted for the purpose of enabling an insurgent par- 
ty to make war against it. Though, therefore, the Minister 
of France at Mexico, M. de Saligny, asserted it to be an undis- 
puted principle, that the various governments which succeed 
each other in a state must recognize international engage- 
ments undertaken by them, he overlooked the very important 
fact upon which the whole thing hinged; namely, that the 
administration of Miramon was not recognized by Mexico as a 
government at all, but as an unsuccessful insurrection. 

In spite, however, of these pretexts, put forth with so much 
parade, the progress of events in Mexico has developed with 
unexpected clearness the real cause of European intervention. 
The rebellion of 1857 had been put down. The constitutional 
government had been established, and with it the reforms that 
had taken from the Church party so much of its wealth and so 
many of its privileges. What was the next step of this party ? 
As a last resort, they determined to seek the aid of foreign in- 
tervention, hoping by some fortunate turn of events to build 
up a monarchy upon the ruins of the republic, and, by placing 
upon the throne a European prince, to obtain a repeal of the 
odious laws. For this purpose, Miramon, Almonte, and others 
of like stamp, labored to create the belief abroad, that Mexi- 
co was incapable of self-government, and wnfitted for free in- 
stitutions. The idea which they sought to convey was, that that 
country was so weary of agitation, that there would be no dif- 
ficulty to be met with; that, as soon as a European flag should 
appear on its shores, there would be a general uprising, and 
that the prince who should be sent there would be received 
with acclamation, and would ascend a perfectly solid throne. 
Thus they gradually prepared the way for foreign interven- 
tion, while they used means to render intervention inevitable. 
They did what they set to work to do. Five months after the 
beginning of the expedition against Mexico, May 27, 1862, the 
London Times says: ‘ We now understand the origin of the 
whole affair. The monarchy with the Archduke Maximilian 
for Emperor was the idea of certain Mexican refugees, mem- 
bers of the reactionary or clerical party in Mexico, and parti- 
sans of Marquez and other ruffians whose misdeeds have been 
among the principal causes of our intervention. If Ferdinand 
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Maximilian goes to Mexico, he will find his most active friends 
among the men who have shot, tortured, and robbed until 
Europe has lost its patience.” That French intervention had 
been thought of, and had been finally brought about, by the re- 
actionary party, appears more clearly still from the protest of 
the supreme tribunal of Mexico addressed to the regency be- 
cause that body had refused to repeal the laws of the Liberal 
government aimed at the Church. This tribunal alleges that 
these laws “ are wanting in the most essential thing, justice, 
and to put them into practice it was necessary to have recourse 
to the ominous means of force. To avoid them, and for that 
reason only, the Mexican people were obliged to recur to the 
last extreme, the last supreme effort left them, and that was to 
solicit aid from a foreign land. And when France extended 
hers she understood their true position, and felt the evils that 
surrounded them, helping to apply the remedy.” As this party, 
therefore, in 1821, in order to thwart the reforms of the Spanish 
Cortes, wrested Mexico from that power, it now for the same 
purpose sought by means of foreign intervention to bring Mex- 
ico back to a monarchical rule. 

The three powers having for the reasons alleged by them 
agreed to invade Mexico, the next thing to do was to sign a con- 
vention. In October, 1861, this was done in London. This con- 
vention provided that the contracting powers should send equal 
naval forces, and that the number of troops should be propor- 
tioned to the number of their subjects resident in Mexico. It 
is to be observed, that the powers solemnly declared in this 
agreement, that they would not meddle in the politics of the 
country, but only demand the sums due to European govern-— 
ments and to individuals. It was then provided that, in case of 
refusal, they should take possession of Mexican ports, one half 
of whose revenues should go to liquidate their claims, and the 
other half be left to the Mexican government. The ports were 
not to be occupied permanently, but only as a pledge. The 
commanders of the three squadrons were to take measures to 
secure a settlement of the demands claimed, but neither of 
them had power to bargain for special privileges. An effort 
was to be made to pacify the different factions; but the Mexi- 
cans were to be left free in the choice of the government. 
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Upon the signing of the convention active preparations were 
at once commenced by the allied powers. The whole thing was 
managed so adroitly by France, that the other two governments 
did not know, until after the expedition was begun, what was 
demanded by that nation of Mexico. In fact, the ultimatum 
of France was not drawn up till after the arrival of the expedi- 
tion at Vera Cruz.* Two of its clauses were at once contested, 
Articles I. and III. These articles were as follows : —* Art. I. 
Mexico engages to pay France a sum of $12,000,000, at which 
amount are calculated the total French demands consequent 
upon events which have occurred up to July last, with the ex- 
ceptions stated in Articles II. and IV. below.” “ Article III. 
Mexico shall be held to the full loyal and immediate execu- 
tion of the contract concluded in the month of February, 1859, 
between the Mexican government and the firm of Jecker.”’ 
As soon as Lord Russell was informed of these demands by 
Sir Charles Wyke, he wrote to the English Ambassador at 
Paris: “ It is surely not possible that reclamations so exces- 
sive as $12,000,000 in mass, and without detailed accounts, 
and that $18,000,000 for $750,000 received, can have been 
made with any hope of their being entertained.” General 
Prim took the same view of the matter. M. Thouvenel has- 
tened, by a despatch sent February 28, 1862, to M. de Sa- 
ligny, to soften down the absolute nature of the demand. 
Although he contended that no one of the three powers had 
the right to exercise a binding control over the claims present- 
ed by any of them, he instructed M. de Saligny to be less ex- 
acting in the point of the Jecker contract, if it was to be the 
occasion of a disagreement between the Ministers of the dif- 
ferent countries. But it had already made a disagreement, 
Spain and England thinking alike, and in opposition to France. 
This disagreement was the natural result of events. In France 
the ideas of the Mexican exiles had been received with great 
favor. It was thought that it was possible not only to pacify 
Mexico, but to establish a monarchical government there with 
a European prince. England had no such idea. And when 





* “Ultimatum from the French Commissioners in Mexico.” 38th Congress, 
Ist Session. Senate Ex. Doc. No. 11, page 172. 
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Spain, dreaming of the grandeurs of a monarchy in Mexico rep- 
resented by a Bourbon prince, wanted to join in the scheme, 
and opened negotiations with the English Cabinet, she was told 
in the most formal manner that England wished only to hold 
the ports of Tampico and Vera Cruz. France, on the other 
hand, did not tell her that they should confine themselves to 
holding Tampico and Vera Cruz. They entered into the mo- 
narchical ideas of Spain, but they gave her to understand that 
they could not adopt a Spanish prince. This cooled down the 
ardor of Spain, and then she gave her adhesion to the English 
plan, and agreed with England that the claim specified in 
Article III. of the ultimatum of France “ was not one of those 
engagements which deserved such protection as that it should 
be necessary to lay down the execution of it as one of the 
conditions of the. ultimatum.” * 

On the afternoon of January 6, 1862, the allied squadrons 
arrived at Vera Cruz. On the Tth, the troops were disem- 
barked, the English landing 800 men, the French 2,800, and the 
Spaniards 6,300. On the 9th, General Prim, who took com- 
mand of the expedition, occupied Vera Cruz and the castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa. The next day a proclamation was issued, 
in which it was announced that the expedition was not for the 
purpose of conquest, or to revolutionize the country, but to see 
that justice was done and protection afforded to citizens of for- 
eign nations. 

Having landed these troops, and issued this proclamation, 
the allies came to a dead halt. The Mexicans did not oppose 
their advance, but retreated to the interior, and cut off sup- 
plies. To conquer Mexico with a force which hardly reached 
ten thousand men was an absurdity. To advance to the capi- 
tal over a difficult road, occupied by a vigilant enemy, was 
impracticable. To remain where they were and subject them- 
selves to the vomito, sure to be fatal to unacclimated stran- 
gers, was suicidal. What was to be done? Beside, General 
Prim saw that the people of Europe had been deceived. The 
monarchical party, which was to rise on the first appearance 
of the European flag, made no sign whatever. What he did 
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see was 2 marked movement of the country in favor of Juarez, 
because he was threatened by foreign nations. Already the 
Spaniards had two thousand sick, and the number was increas- 
ing every day. Something must be done. The allies there- 
fore entered into negotiations. General Prim was entrusted 
with the management of the affair. He agreed to meet the 
Mexican General Doblado at the little village of La Soledad. 
From this meeting originated the famous convention known 
as the treaty of Soledad, signed February 19, 1862, by Count 
de Rens for Spain, afterwards approved by Sir Charles Wyke 
and Admiral Dunlop, and finally accepted provisionally by the 
representative of France. This treaty displays great diploma- 
cy on the part of Mexico. It allowed, it is true, the allies to 
leave the pestiferous shores of Vera Cruz, and to occupy the 
highlands of Orizaba. But this advantage was a seeming one, 
for, if negotiations ceased, they were to retire to their original 
position. But what is more to the point, it was an acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the allies that the government of Ju- 
arez was the de facto government; it allowed the flag of Mexico 
to float beside the flags of Spain, England, and France ; and 
above all, it gave time to Juarez. The convention in Mexico 
astonished the cabinets at home. Both England and Spain at 
first objected to some of its stipulations. But in the end the 
Spanish Cortes gave its unreserved approval of the course pur- 
sued by General Prim, and Lord Russell was satisfied that 
British grievances should be settled if possible by negotiation. 
M. Thouvenel, however, did not regard matters in the same 
light. It was not according to the programme of Napoleon. 
French troops had been sent to Mexico to fight, not to negoti- 
ate. What he demanded was not only redress for wrongs, but 
a government that would give guaranties for the future. 
Further negotiations had been postponed till the 15th of 
April. In the mean time, Almonte, the most active agent of the 
monarchical party in Europe, came to Vera Cruz. On his arrival 
he announced that he had received a commission to re-establish 
a monarchy in Mexico in favor of an Austrian prince. Sir 
Charles Wyke, who was always exact in following his instruc- 
tions, asked him in the name of what government he spoke ? 
Certainly not in his, for he had orders quite to the contrary. 
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General Prim declared quite as positively that Spain had no such 
ideas. Almonte replied that he had the confidence of the French 
government, and that he acted by the authority of Napoleon. 
This gave rise to a very serious question. It did not look much 
like settling grievances by negotiation, when at the same time 
the allies received into their camp a man who at once announced 
his intention to revolutionize the country. It became evident 
that the representatives of France had received special orders, 
and that these orders were favorable to the plans of Almonte. 
They refused to exclude him from their camp, at the command 
of Juarez, and, finding that this refusal was considered by Gen- 
eral Prim and Admiral Dunlop as a violation of the convention, 
they left Tehuacan without consulting them. A conference 
was requested at Orizaba. Angry altercations took place between 
the leaders. M. de Saligny did not pretend to conceal the fact 
that he had never wished to negotiate with Juarez, and that he 
had always been of the opinion that a monarchy should be estab- 
lished in Mexico. The result was a separation, on the 9th of 
April, 1862. The English and Spanish forces embarked at 
once, and left the French alone in Mexico: 

It is plain that the Jecker claim, which neither England nor 
Spain knew anything about when the convention was signed in 
London, which had been broken by Jecker himself, and was 
therefore void, which had been made with an unsuccessful 
insurrection and therefore was not binding on the constitu- 
tional government, was the prime cause of the rupture between 
the three powers. The disagreement began in Mexico. The 
first thing that was done there was what ought to have been 
done before they started. Each party set forth its claims 
against Mexico. When these claims were added up, it was 
found that they amounted to the grand total of $40,000,000. - 
Now to demand of a nation $40,000,000, when its whole yearly 
revenue never amounted to $10,000,000, was somewhat em- 
barrassing. The claimants were just in this state of embar- 
rassment when M. de Saligny declares that this is not all, 
France has another demand, and produces the Jecker debt, 
by which $18,000,000 more were to be added. This was 
the beginning of the rupture. The real cause of the separa- 
tion, behind and deeper than the refusal to expel Almonte, was 
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that France went to Mexico with a different purpose from that of 
England and Spain, namely, with the resolution of founding 
there a monarchy in favor of an Austrian prince. 

It may be that this separation was what was desired by 
France from the outset. At any rate, after the summary 
departure of the allies, she entered upon the conquest of 
Mexico with increased vigor, and with a more open purpose. 
Even the unfathomed Emperor permits us to see in a shadowy 
manner his object. General Forey is appointed commander-in- 
chief of all the forces, and must advance on the capital without 
delay. Napoleon thinks it useful, as he is to be invested with 
military and political power, to make him acquainted with his 
ideas. They were as follows. 


“This is the line of conduct you are to pursue: —1. To issue a 
proclamation on your arrival, the principal ideas of which will be 
indicated to you. 2. To receive with the greatest kindness all Mex- 
icans who may join you. 3. To espouse the quarrel of no party, but 
to announce that all is provisional until Mexico shall have declared its 
wishes ; to show a great respect for religion, but to reassure at the same 
time the holders of national property. 4. To supply, pay, and arm 
according to your ability the auxiliary Mexican troops; to give them 
the chief part in combats The end to be attained is not to 
impose upon the Mexicans a form of government which will be dis- 
tasteful to them, but to aid them to establish, in conformity with their 
wishes, a government which will have some chance of stability, and will 
assure to France the redress of the wrongs of which she complains 
It is not to be denied that, if they prefer a monarchy, it is in the interest 
of France to aid them in this path. Persons will not be wanting who 
will ask you why we propose -to spend men and money to establish a 
regular government in Mexico. In the present state of the world’s 
civilization, Europe is not indifferent to the prosperity of America, for 
it is she which nourishes our industry and gives life to our commerce. 
It is our interest that the United States shall be powerful and pros- 
perous, but is not at all to our interest that she should grasp the whole 
Gulf of Mexico, rule thence the Antilles as well as South America, and 
be the sole dispenser of the products of the New World 
on the contrary, Mexico preserves its independence and maintains the 
integrity of its territory, if a stable government be there established 
with the aid of France, we shall have restored to the Latin race on the 
other side of the ocean its force and prestige.” * 





’ * Letter of Napoleon to General Forey, July 3, 1862. 
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Forey’s work is pretty clearly mapped out for him. There 
is nothing left but to do it. He attacks Puebla, which Juarez 
had strongly fortified, and which in fact protected the capital. 
After repeated assaults the French carry the intrenchments, 
and rout Comonfort, whose disorganized army falls back pell- 
mell upon the city. Forey follows, and enters Mexico amid 
tumultuous demonstrations of joy from the clerical party and 
the French residents. In the mean time, Juarez, with his offi- 
cials and his records, retreats to San Luis Potosi. Forey made 
his entry into the capital on the 12th of June, 1863. In just 
four days from this time, M. de Saligny concocts for Mexico a 
system of government. To use his own words, it was the 
result of a long and deep study of the situation and necessities 
of the people. By some process which the Mexicans had not 
yet found out, it was to place the country far along upon the 
road of social and political regeneration, and dry up forever 
the sources of evil by which she had suffered. In this scheme 
the people of Mexico had no voice, it is true; but that was im- 
possible, for outside the city the whole country was in arms 
against the invaders. But the capital was enough for his 
purpose. That contained two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
Among them, M. de Saligny says, were the most illustrious 
citizens of the state, men of intelligence, accustomed to politi- 
cal life and public affairs.* But what was more to the purpose, 
it was the centre of all the traitors to the cause of Mexican lib- 
erty ; it was the head-quarters of the reactionary party ; it was 
the citadel of that political and priestly cabal which had, for 
the last forty years, plotted against its rights. 

As the first step necessary to reconstruct Mexico, General 
Forey silences the press. This being done by the decree of 
the 16th of June, 1863, he announced to the Mexican people 
the plan of government which is the result of the deep study of 
M. de Saligny. First, a superior Junta composed of thirty-five 
members was established. This Junta was to nominate a Re- 
gency composed of three citizens, to whom were given the exec- 
utive power of the state. The Junta itself was divided into 
various committees to deliberate upon ministerial questions. 
In addition to this the Junta was to associate itself with two 
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hundred and fifteen other persons, and the two bodies together 
formed the Assembly of Notables, who were to decide upon the 
permanent government of Mexico. The decision of this ques- 
tion must be by a two-thirds vote; but if the desired vote can- 
not be obtained in three days’ balloting, the Assembly was to 
be dissolved, and a new one formed, to which members of the 
former were eligible. The Regency had the power of vetoing 
the acts of the Assembly. Now, as the Junta was appointed by 
Forey, and as the Junta was to nominate both the Regency and 
the Assembly of Notables, upon the last of which bodies de- 
volved the duty of declaring the permanent government of 
Mexico, it follows that the government to be established was 
nothing in fact but the government of the French Emperor, 
about which the Mexican people had absolutely nothing to say ; 
for, with all the deep study which M. de Saligny had given to 
the subject, the very obvious idea of consulting the views of 
the people never occurred to him. 

Forey at once nominated the thirty-five members of the Jun- 
ta. It has been incorrectly stated that “representatives of all 
parties” were included in this Junta. It was composed of men 
selected from the most ultra Church party, and they elected 
as the Regency the traitor Almonte, the Archbishop of Mexico, 
and José Mariano Salas. The Junta then undertook the or- 
ganization of the Assembly of Notables, and although but two 
hundred and fifteen members were required, two hundred and 
fifteen men could not be found who could be trusted, and so 
the Assembly was never fully completed.* However, without 
waiting to comply with the terms of the decree, the Notables 
set to work on the 11th of July. It was a grave piece of irony 
to insert a clause in the decree, that the Assembly should be 
dissolved if they could not agree in three days’ balloting upon 
a form of government. It was a graver one to declare solemnly 
that a two-thirds vote was required. On the same day, by a 
unanimous vote, almost without discussion, they declared that 
the Mexican nation adopted as its form of government a limited 
hereditary monarchy with a Catholic prince, and that the crown 
should be offered to his Imperial Highness Maximilian of Aus-. 
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tria. If, under circumstances which could not be foreseen, 
Maximilian should not accept, Napoleon was requested to indi- 
cate a substitute. On the 18th day of August, a deputation 
headed by Estrada, formerly Minister of Mexico to the court 
of Rome, left Vera Cruz for Miramar, to offer the Archduke the 
crown. In this whole proceeding there is nowhere found any 
intimation that the vote of the Assembly was to be ratified by 
a vote of the people. The decree of Forey, by which the Junta 
and Assembly of Notables were created, nowhere refers to an 
appeal to the people. The articles of this decree which relate 
to the form of government are thus stated: — 

“ Art. 14. The Assembly of Notables shall occupy itself especially 
with the form of the permanent government of Mexico. The vote on 
this question must be such that two thirds of the ballots cast, at least, 
shall be necessary for a decision.” 

“Art. 17. The Notables shall occupy themselves, after having de- 
termined on the form of the permanent government, with such questions 
as may be laid before them by order of the executive department.” 

“ Art. 23. The functions of the executive department shall cease 
from the moment of the inauguration of the permanent government 
proclaimed by the Assembly of Notables.” * 


The Assembly of Notables, therefore, in their haste to fasten 
upon Mexico a monarchy, went a little out of the course laid 
down in the imperial programme. Under the spur of the 
same motive they made another seeming mistake. The Em- 
peror, in his letter to General Forey, had said : — 

“When you shall have reached the city of Mexico, it is to be de- 
sired that the principal persons of all political shades who shall have 
embraced our cause should come to an understanding with you to 
organize a provisional government. The government will submit to 
the Mexican people the question of the political régime which is to be 
definitively established.” 

But the Assembly did nothing of the kind. They declared 
that the nation had adopted the monarchy as a permanent gov- 
ernment. Consequently M. Drouyn de Lhuys hastened to 
remind General Bazaine that the programme of the Emperor 
must be scrupulously followed. On the 17th of August, 1863, 
he wrote : — 
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“ We have noticed with pleasure, as a symptom of favorable augury, 
the manifestation of the Assembly of Notables in Mexico in favor of 
the establishment of a monarchy and the name of the prince called to 
the empire. Butas I indicated to you in a former despatch, we can only 
consider the vote of this Assembly as a first indication of the inclinations 
of the country. With the great authority which attaches to the men 
of mark which compose it, the Assembly recommends to its fellow- 
citizens the adoption of monarchical institutions and designates a prince 
for their suffrages. It is now the part of the provisional government to 
collect these suffrages. I shall not indicate to you the mode to adopt to 
completely obtain this indispensable result. It must be found in the 
institutions of the country and its local customs.” 


Words like these look well in a despatch, but the vote 
never was and never could be taken. In all the events which 
have occurred so far, the concealed purpose of France can be 
seen, always carried out, running along side by side with its 
declared purpose, never carried out and never, intended to 
be carried out. The declared design, namely, the submission 
of the monarchical government to the suffrages of the Mexi- 
can people, was never afterwards thought of. 

In the mean time, buoyant with success, the Churchman 
Estrada and his party proceeded to Austria, and on the 3d 
of October, 1863, obtained an interview with Maximilian. 
Estrada offered him the crown. The Archduke replied in 
conformity with the line of conduct traced by the French 
government : — 


“T am profoundly grateful for the wishes expressed by the Assembly 
of Notables. It cannot be otherwise than flattering to our house, that 
the thoughts of your countrymen turn to the descendants of Charles 
V. It is a proud task to assure the independence of Mexico under the 
protection of free and lasting institutions. I must, however, recognize 
the fact—and in this I entirely agree with the Emperor of the French, 
whose glorious undertaking makes the regeneration of Mexico possible — 
that the monarchy cannot be established in your country on a firm and 
legitimate basis, unless the whole nation shall confirm by a free mani- 
festation of its will the wishes of the capital. My acceptance of the 
throne must then depend upon the result of the vote of the whole 
country. Further, a sentiment of the most sacred duties of the 
sovereign requires that he should demand for the proposed empire 
every necessary guaranty to secure it against the dangers which 
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threaten its integrity and its independence I beg of you to com- 
municate these my intentions, frankly expressed, to your countrymen, 
and to take measures to obtain from the nation an expression of its 
will as to the form of government it intends to adopt.” 


With this coquettish reply Estrada and his associates were 
obliged to be content to return to Mexico. 

But meanwhile events had taken place in Mexico which 
compelled the Church party to take a new position. On the 
day that the Notables decided to offer Maximilian the crown, 
they also decided that, until his arrival in the country, the 
Regency should exercise ‘the powers of sovereignty. Now that 
the French had possession of the capital, and had success- 
fully inaugurated a government, chief among the ministers 
of which was the Archbishop of Mexico himself, the Church 
believed, and with the best grounds, that the laws made by 
the Liberals which had stripped them of their property would 
be repealed, ‘and that their former influence in the state would 
be restored. But here a grand difficulty arose. This very 
property had been bought by numbers of French citizens. If 
the demanded restoration should be made, bankruptcy would 
follow. As France had pretended that one of its causes of in- 
tervention was to protect the rights of these people, it would 
hardly do, as one of its first acts, to take from them property 
to which they had a good title. It may be that Napoleon saw 
that his true position was not on the side of the Church party, 
— that, if he would “ regenerate” Mexico, he must crush this 
party. It may be that he was working out a policy of his own, 
of which as yet no one knew the end, and which in its execu- 
tion would trample alike on liberal and conservative. At any 
rate, he instructed the Regency not to annul the laws. So 
that, though he sent his army to Mexico as an ally of the 
monarchical party and to set up a despotic government, by this 
act he placed himself exactly in the position of the Liberal 
party, to overthrow which the Church party had sought his 
aid. 

The issue between the government and clergy arose in this 
way. After the nationalization of the Church property certain 
suits were commenced upon notes given for the purchase of it, 
to the settlement of which the Church had interposed a variety 
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of obstacles, all tending to delay final action. In fact, under 
their influence the courts had hesitated to take jurisdiction of 
these suits. On the 24th of October, General Bazaine, who had 
succeeded Forey, ordered notice to be given officially to the 
judges to hear the causes and to hasten their settlement, and 
commanded the Regency to make such rules as would carry 
this order into effect. This proceeding of course woke up the 
opposition of the Church party. To acquiesce would be to 
abandon their cause. They did not by any means intend to do 
this. The Archbishop had weight enough to bring over Al- 
monte partly to his way of thinking. He had a conference 
with Bazaine, and asked that the matter might be delayed till 
after the coming of Maximilian. Bazaine would not consent 
to this, and the Archbishop offered to give his reasons in writ- 
ing, and left for that purpose. But, after preparing an elabo- 
rate argument, what was his surprise to find that the order had 
been issued by two members of the Regency before his confer- 
ence with Bazaine, and was already in circulation. Bazaine 
had seen the influence of the Archbishop, and had thus sum- 
marily checked it. Now began the quarrel. The Archbishop 
at once declared the order null and void. The Regency in 
turn, under the direction of Bazaine, on the 7th of November, 
declared that the Archbishop, being in open opposition, was no 
longer a part of it. The Archbishop replied, that he could not 
be removed ; that two members could not constitute the Regen- 
cy in direct opposition to the terms of the decree which called 
it into being; that the body was created for the purpose of de- 
ciding grave questions, and if, when these questions arose, he 
could not express an opinion, he asked for what purpose he 
occupied a place in that body. Bazaine answered, with military 
brevity, that his removal was rendered necessary by the atti- 
tude he took, and that the course adopted was the only way of 
avoiding this interruption to the grand march of events; and 
on the 15th of December, without more ado, removed all obsta- 
cles to rights of action respecting the claims concerning which 
the quarrel had begun. The Archbishop, having interrupted 
the march of events, which meant in Mexico opposition to the 
Napoleonic plan, was set aside, and at the same time politely 
asked by Bazaine to keep quiet, as he was going into the in- 
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terior to fight Juarez, or, to use his own words, to “ pacify 
and regenerate Mexico.” * 

But neither the Archbishop nor the clergy did keep quiet. 
On the 26th of December they published a lengthy protest, in 
which in lugubrious terms they set forth their grievances, fol- 
lowed on the 31st by one from the Supreme Tribunal. The 
Regency took no further notice of the bishops, but by a decree 
of the 2d of January, 1864, they turned out all the judges, as 
by refusing, in spite of the order of Bazaine, to take cognizance 
of the causes specified, they also interrupted the grand march 
of events, and then, on the 21st, in a manifesto addressed to the 
Mexican people, some of whom were highly elated with this new 
phase of affairs, they command them to be perfectly tranquil, de- 
claring that they had only freed Mexico from the tyranny of a 
court which had proved recreant to its trust, which had for- 
gotten nothing and had learned nothing, — that the Regency 
would now watch over the interests of the country, a country 
whose dissensions “ were conducting it to certain ruin when 
the powerful hand of the Emperor Napoleon was stretched out 
to arrest it on the fatal decline.” 

After the fall of Puebla and the entry into Mexico organized 
resistance on the part of Juarez had ceased. For though the 
Mexican army still formed a large body, it was made up for the 
most part of detached bands, under slight discipline and badly 
supplied with the material of war. Their strength lay rather 
in their complete knowledge of the country, and in their ability 
to harass the troops of the enemy. The French, on the con- 
trary, commenced the year with renewed vigor. They already 
held central Mexico, and the line between Vera Cruz and the 
capital. They were now getting ready to extend their domin- 
ion west and north. The Liberals were still in possession of the 
Pacific coast and southern Mexico. But their seat of govern- 
ment changed as the army, which was gradually retreating 
towards Monterey, moved. At Monterey was Vidaurri, the 
Governor of New Leon and Coahuila. His position was a pecu- 
liar one. He professed to be a Liberal, and held the office of 
Governor under the constitutional government, but he took no 





* M. Romero to Mr. Seward, February 29, 1864. 
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pains to conceal his hatred to Juarez. His hate was more than 
a match for his patriotism. On the approach of the Liberal 
army he declared against Juarez and escaped to the capital. 
The cause of Juarez certainly had a bad look. Defeat and de- 
fection make any cause look ill. The French press in Mexico 
were all the time writing France up and writing Juarez down. 
His own generals were despondent. Even Doblado advised him 
to resign, as the only way to obtain peace. He did not resign, 
however. He declared it his duty to struggle for his country, 
and he inspirited the army to continue the war against the 
enemy. He had that persistence of character which is the sal- 
vation of many a cause which looks hopeless. 

Let us turn to another part of the French programme. It 
was high time for Estrada and his party to go again to Mira- 
mar. The Regency was no longer the hope of the Church. 
The clerical party was in a very bad way. Intervention had 
been as bitter a pill to them as to their old enemies, the Lib- 
erals. They had the added mortification that it was brought 
about by their instrumentality. But Maximilian being a good 
Catholic, it was hoped, if the clerical party put forth their ef 
forts, he would repeal the hated laws and restore the Church to 
its pristine power. The deputation arrived a second time at 
Miramar on the 10th of April, and at once proceeded to the 
business before it. Estrada made a very fair case. He ap- 
plied himself to overcoming the objections raised by Maximil- 
ian at the last conference. He asserted that, though it was 
impossible to take a vote of the people, yet the submission of 
the country to the French arms and the consent of the munici- 
pal corporations were tantamount to such a vote. But the 
Archduke’s scruples had been done away with long before the 
expiration of the six months by more convincing logic than 
Estrada’s, good as it was. The crown of Mexico was duly ac- 
cepted. Maximilian said : — 


“Mature examination of the acts of adhesion you have come to lay 
before me affords me the assurance that the resolution of the Notables, 
which brought you the first time to Miramar, is confirmed by an immense 
majority of your compatriots, and that I may with good right consider 
myself the legitimate elect of the Mexican people. I am thus enabled 
to fulfil the promise I made six months ago, and I now solemnly declare 
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that, with the aid of the Almighty. I accept the crown at the hands of 
the Mexican nation which tenders it to me.” 


He then declared that he should place the monarchy under 
the safeguard of constitutional laws, and asked all Mexicans 
who love their country to aid him in the accomplishment of 
his splendid but difficult task. Finally he directed Estrada 
to stop at Rome on his way to Mexico, and receive “ at the 
hands of the holy father those benedictions so precious to 
sovereigns.” The speech ended amid shouts of ‘* God save 
Maximilian the First” from Estrada and his party, while salvos 
of artillery peeled from the castle of Trieste. After this Max- 
imilian signed the acceptance of the crown of Mexico; but, what 
was more significant, he entered into a convention with France, 
among the articles of which were the following : — 

“Art. 1. The French troops at present in Mexico shall be reduced 
as soon as possible to a corps of twenty thousand men, including the 
Foreign Legion. This corps, in order to guard the interest which led 
to the intervention, shall temporarily remain in Mexico on the condi- 
tions laid down in the following articles. 

“ Art. 2. The troops shall evacuate Mexico in proportion as the Em- 
peror of Mexico shall be able to reorganize the troops necessary to re- 
place them. 

“ Art. 3. The Foreign Legion in the service of France shall never- 
theless remain in Mexico six years after all the other French troops 
shall have been recalled.” 


After the settlement of matters at Miramar, Maximilian 
went to Rome, and having there received the benediction 
of the Pope, with his wife started for Mexico, the Land of 
the Sun, which Cortez, almost three hundred and fifty years 
before, under his ancestor, Charles V., had taken from the 
Aztecs and given to Spain. He reached Vera Cruz, May 28th, 
and, without stopping, proceeded at once to Orizaba. It was 
to be expected, if Estrada had told the truth, that the most un- 
restrained enthusiasm would accompany him in his progress. 
But the Mexican people, with the exception of the clergy and 
the French residents, exhibited the greatest apathy. At last, 
from the vale of Puebla, Maximilian ascends the ridge of 
mountains which separates him from the city. As he turns the 
edge of the Cordilleras, the valley of Mexico, ten thousand feet 
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above the level of the sea, is at once revealed to him in all its 
indescribable loveliness. He goes over the same ground trod- 
den by the feet of Cortez and his followers. He is on the same 
errand, that of subjugation and conquest. He entered the cap- 
ital with a pomp seldom seen. Amid the clangor of bells and 
the roar of artillery, the imperial cortége wound its way through 
streets spanned with arches, and adorned with the flags of all 
nations, to the Cathedral. There the solemn services were to 
be performed which should consecrate the new government. 
But it was observed that it was the Church party and its adhe- 
rents that caused all the enthusiasm. Among the multitude of 
mottoes and inscriptions borne by them, and scattered over the 
city, the political influence to be attempted upon Maximilian 
was apparent. He was apostrophized, not as the founder of a 
new dynasty, but as the defender of the faith and the bulwark 
of the Catholic Church. 

The ceremonies ended, Maximilian sat himself down to his 
“ splendid but difficult task.” He attempted two things, neither 
of which was successful. He tried to improve the finances of 
the country, and he invited Juarez and other Republican leaders 
to meet him at the Capitol and there devise the best means for 
the establishment of the empire. The finances certainly needed 
oversight. They were in a chaotic state. No revenue flowed 
into the public treasury, and none was likely to. A committee 
was appointed, to whom the grave question was referred. But 
the committee did no good. They were unable to grapple with 
so hard a question. Ifthey had been men of financial ability, 
it would have been pretty difficult work to squeeze from the 
Mexican treasury:-a quarter part of the money required. As it 
was, they went to discussing general principles. It was easier 
to do this than to solve the knotty problems set before them. 
The result was, that the Emperor was accused of appointing 
them as a pretext for establishing despotic rule, on the ground 
that popular bodies could not deal with practical questions. 

The attempt to bring over the Liberal leaders met with no 
better success. All of them refused to hold any communica- 
tion with the “ agent of Napoleon.” Juarez replied to the in- 
vitation with great dignity : — 

“You cordially invite me to go to Mexico, a city whither you your- 
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self are about to proceed, to the end that we may there have a confer- 
ence, in conjunction with other Mexican chiefs who are now in arms, 
promising us all the force necessary for an escort in the transit, and 
pledging as security your public faith, your word, and your honor. It 
is impossible for me to accede to this call; my official occupation will 
not admit of it. But if in the exercise of my public functions I could 
accept such an invitation, the public faith, the word and honor of an 
agent of Napoleon, the perjured, would not be sufficient, — of a man 
whose safety reposes in the hands of Mexican traitors, and of a man 
who at this moment represents the cause of one of the parties who 
signed the treaty of Soledad.” 


It has been seen that the reactionary party had not met with 
much success in their contest with the Regency. The Arch- 
bishop had been disposed of, the Supreme Tribunal had been 
abolished, and the Regency had confirmed the acts of the Lib- 
erals in the confiscation of Church property. They were be- 
ginning to think that foreign intervention was a great mistake. 
To sustain their privileges, they had disturbed Mexico from the 
time of Iturbide ; to sustain them still, they now debated an- 
other overturn in this grand theatre of revolution. One hope 
only remained to them. Maximilian was a strong Catholic. 
He reverenced the Church. With this lever they hoped to in- 
duce him to annul the acts of Bazaine, to annul the acts of the 
Liberal party, to make them what they must be, if anything, 
the ruling power in the state. From his entry into the capital, 
they therefore paid sedulous court to him. But to no purpose. 
However much Maximilian may have desired it, “the march 
of events” would not permit him to come in conflict with the 
policy of the Regency. His decision, after all, may have been 
based upon the belief that the Liberals were the strongest party, 
and- his desire to conciliate them. Hence his invitation to 
Juarez and the others to unite with him for the consolidation 
of the empire. 

One more resort was open to the clerical party. In October, 
at their intercession, the Pope of Rome sent to Maximilian a 
letter, through his Nuncio, Meglia. In this letter the Pope 
writes to Maximilian as follows: — 


“ Sire, — When in the month of April last, before assuming the reins 
of the new empire, your Majesty arrived at this capital, in order to 
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worship at the tombs of the holy Apostles and to receive our benedic- 
tion, we informed you of the deep sorrow which filled our soul by reason 
of the lamentable state into whieh the social disorders during these last 
years have reduced all that concerns religion in the Mexican nation. 
Before that time, and more than once, we had made known our com- 
plaints in public and solemn acts protesting against the iniquitous law, 
called the law of reform, which attacked the most inviolable rights of 
the Church, —against the seizure of ecclesiastical property and the dis- 
sipation of the sacred patrimony.” 


The Pope then asks him to put his hand to the holy work 
and repeal the laws. For this purpose he sends his Nuncio. 
He tells him that, in order to reform the evils inflicted by the 
revolution, and bring back happy days for the Church, he must 
restore the Catholic religion, to the exclusion of all others; that 
the Bishops must be perfectly free in the exercise of their du- 
ties; that religious orders must be established in conformity 
with instructions from the Pope ; that Church property, and the 
rights, which attach thereto, must be restored and protected ; 
and that all instruction, public and private, must be directed 
and watched over by the ecclesiastical authorities. 

For the sake of form, merely, Maximilian opened negotia- 
tions with the Nuncio. The Nuncio told him that he brought 
no special instructions from the Pope. However, the Emperor 
submitted to him four propositions to be submitted to the Pope, 
which he had already determined to enact intolaws. Ist. Rat- 
ification by him of the sale of all mortmain property. 2d. The 
institution of the civil contract of marriage, instead of the re- 
ligious one. 3d. Liberty of worship. 4th. Endowment of the 
clergy by the state. It will be seen that the first three of these 
propositions had been enacted by the constitutional govern- 
ment. The last one had been rejected, on the ground that, 
where liberty of worship existed, it was not necessary for the 
state to support the clergy. Maximilian, however, did not 
wait for any further correspondence from the Pope. Before 
the departure of the Nuncio he directed the Minister of Jus- 
tice to frame the laws decided upon. 

In August Maximilian set out on a tour of observation 
through the country held by the French. Before he went 
away, he did one thing which showed the action of liberal 
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ideas; he removed the restrictions from the press. On his 
return he did another thing, which indicated the character 
of the war and the designs of France: he determined to treat 
all opponents of the monarchy as bandits, and to exterminate 
them. He came to this conclusion, as he alleged, from obser- 
vation that his government was based upon the will of an 
immense majority of the people, and that this majority desired 
above all things peace. Up to this time he had shown leni- 
ency, now he must protect the nation with an iron arm. He 
therefore commanded “ all functionaries, magistrates, and mili- 
tary authorities’ to annihilate the Liberals by all means in 
their power. 

There cannot be the slightest excuse for the promulgation 
of so barbarous a mandate. It was against the laws of war. 
But it was the legitimate result of what was intended from 
the beginning, — the determination to crush out all attempts 
to restore liberty in Mexico. 

The government of Maximilian has been recognized by thie 
powers of Europe. It was hoped by Napoleon that by this 
time it would stand alone. Will it ever stand alone? Let 
us see. It has lost the support of the party that has for forty 
years made and unmade governments in Mexico, and which, 
with a marvellous aptitude for change, is now actively plot- 
ting to overturn this its last work. The people are against it. 
Juarez, their representative, retreating and fighting with no 
idea of submission, still struggles with an undaunted tenacity 
of purpose. If we believe the French press, the Liberals were 
conquered in 1864. If we trust to the French Minister, resist- 
ance, localized at some points, has now lost all national color. 
It has become but a question of brigandage, which will be read- 
ily put down by a well-organized system of police. If we rely 
upon events, it-is seen that Maximilian requires as large an 
army as ever in order to hold his place on the throne. But 
the one thing more alarming than all the rest is the state of 
his finances. 

Before Maximilian left for Mexico he signed a contract at 
Miramar between himself and Napoleon. After providing that 
the French troops in Mexico shall be reduced as soon as pos- 
sible to a corps of twenty thousand men including the Foreign 
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Legion, and that the Foreign Legion in the service of France, 
composed of eight thousand men, shall nevertheless remain in 
Mexico six years after all the other French troops shall have 
been recalled, it stipulates as follows : — 

“Art. 7. So long as the requirements of the French corps d’armée 
shall necessitate a tri-monthly service of transports between France and 
Vera Cruz, the expense of said service, fixed at the sum of 400,000 
francs per voyage going and returning, shall be paid by Mexico.” 

“Art. 9. The expenses of the French expedition to Mexico, to be 
paid by the Mexican government, are fixed at the sum of 270,000,000 
francs for the whole duration of the expedition down to the first day of 
July, 1864. This sum shall bear interest at the rate of five per cent. 
From the Ist of July all the expenses of the French army shall be at 
the charge of Mexico.” 

“Art. 10. The indemnity to be paid to France by the Mexican 
government for the pay and maintenance of the troops of the corps 
d’armée after the first day of July, 1864, remains fixed at the sum of 
one thousand francs a year for each man.” 

“Art. 14. The Mexican government engages to indemnify French 
subjects for the wrong they have unduly suffered, and which was the 
original cause of the expedition.” 

In addition to this, he had to pay his own current expenses, 
(for after the first day of July, 1864, the whole burden fell upon 
him,) which, according to the official paper of the capital, would 
amount to the sum of $40,000,000 per annum.* Now what had 
Maximilian with which to meet this debt as it became due? He 
could not tax the people. The official gazette admitted that 
there was but little money in the country, and that it would be 
useless to attempt it. He must depend upon the revenue, or 
make a loan. What are the revenues of Mexico? M. de Aran- 
riez, formerly Minister of Finance, made a report to Maximilian 
upon this extremely interesting question. From this report 
it is evident that the total revenue of Mexico from all sources 
would not amount to more than ten or eleven millions of dol- 
lars. So disheartened was Maximilian by this financial embar- 
rassment, that he sent a letter to Napoleon asking the assistance 





* We have not taken into account in this estimate the claim of England, 
amounting to about $16,800,000, or the Spanish claim, amounting to about 
$8,000,000, both of which must be paid, if France succeeds in establishing Maxi- 
milian. 
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of practical business-men to establish the credit of his govern- 
ment, and he afterwards sent Don Eustaquio Barron to Eu- 
rope to raise funds. In 1864 the French government at- 
tempted to raise the first loan for him of 120,000,000 frances; 
and supposing he got the whole of it, he had already, in the 
shape of current expenses, interest, &c., a debt of 125,000,000 
francs, which must be paid. But if it was necessary to raise 
this loan in 1864, it will be necessary to raise another, and still 
another, until the bubble bursts, for the country is no more self- 
sustaining to-day than it was when Maximilian first went to 
Mexico. At the beginning of the present year it was asserted 
“that the imperial government had exhausted the last loan, and 
that it is existing upon the precarious receipts daily collected 
from all quarters. So serious are the necessities of the gov- 
ernment, that but a short time ago Marshal Bazaine, acting, it 
is said, upon orders received from France, loaned out of the 
French funds in this country $300,000 to the Emperor.” 

Of such momentous importance is this financial matter, that 
the present Minister of Finance announced semi-officially that 
the existence of the government depended on the success of a 
new loan. Before the new loan can be effected, however, Na- 
poleon must convince the capitalists who are to lend, that their 
money will be safe. To do this he must show them that the 
work of pacification is going on, that all parties are gradually 
rallying round him, and that the government will be self-sus- 
taining. 

But Mexico is not pacified, and the Liberal army is not 
crushed. Letters received from the capital as late as April 
8d of this year, from reliable sources, state that, according to 
calculations made from official reports, there were fought dur- 
ing the first seven months following the arrival of Maximilian, 
between the Liberals and the Imperialists, one hundred and 
twenty-two battles, in which 1,300 men were wounded and 
3,277 killed. That during the year 1865 the number of en- 
gagements reached three hundred and twenty-two, in which 
1,279 were wounded and 5,674 were reported as killed. The 
total number of battles, therefore, fought since Maximilian had 
accepted “ from the majority of the Mexican nation the volun- 
tary offer of the throne,” a period of only nineteen months, is 
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four hundred and forty-four, in which 2,650 were wounded 
and 8,951 killed. Two facts appear from these statements. 
The contest is growing more deadly. From the small number 
reported as wounded in comparison with the number killed, 
it is evident no quarter is given to the wounded. Juarez is 
able to carry on a constant and stubborn warfare. In addition 
to this, it appears from the same sources that, under Maximil- 
ian’s policy of exterminating the Liberals, the loss of life by 
executions is even greater than that in battle. If the nego- 
tiation of the new loan depends upon the fact that Maximilian 
is pacifying Mexico, it will never be made. The only thing 
that remains, therefore, if the loan fails, is to make a forced 
loan from the Mexican people, — a result by no means improb- 
able, and of which they stand in great fear. 

It is well understood, that through a long period, up to the 
end of the year 1860, the power of the United States and the 
sentiment of the people in respect to foreign interference in 
American affairs was sufficient to protect Mexico against 
foreign aggression. It is just as well understood, that the time 
of the rebellion in the United States was seized upon by France 
as opportune to begin its attack upon Mexico. The expedition 
follows close upon the heels of the rebellion. Our government, 
intent upon putting this rebellion down, and to the eyes of 
European governments deprived, of its weight thereby, was 
thought not to be in a position to object to any conquests 
planned by them. Nevertheless, explanations were at once 
required of France by the United States as to the objects pro- 
posed by it. France answered, that it was a war for the redress 
of grievances; that she did not intend permanently to remain 
in or occupy Mexico, and that she should leave to the people a 
free choice of their institutions of government. This is the 
language which the French government, through its minister, 
held then, and has held to this day. To be sure, it does not 
agree with the ideas expressed in the letter of Napoleon to 
Forey. If that letter can be understood, the great object of 
the expedition was to restore to the Latin race its former pres- 
tige on this continent, as an offset to the development of the 
Anglo-Saxon. This obiect was to be attained, not by imposing 
on the Mexican people a government obnoxious to them, but 
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by assisting them to establish a stable one, which would yield 
to France all she demanded. “ It follows as a matter of course,” 
says Napoleon, “ that, if the Mexicans prefer a monarchy, it is 
for the interest of France to support them in that path.” In 
spite, however, of facts, the United States have assumed that 
France was honest in her assertions. As a government, it per- 
haps could not as yet do otherwise. If it were simply a war 
for the redress of grievances, the United States must remain 
neutral. 

In the despatches of September 26, 1863, to Mr. Dayton, and 
of October 9, 1863, to Mr. Motley, Mr. Seward gives a very 
clear and concise view of the principles which determined the 
course of the government at that time toward France and 
Mexico. He says: — 

“The United States hold in regard to these two states and their con- 
flict the same principle that they hold in relation to all other nations 
and their mutual wars. They have neither a right nor a disposition to 
intervene by force in the internal affairs of Mexico, whether to estab- 
lish or to maintain a republican, or even a domestic, government there, 
or to overthrow an imperial or a foreign one, if Mexico shall choose to 
establish or accept it. The United States have not the right nor the 
disposition to intervene by force on either side of the lamentable war 
which is going on between France and Mexico. On the contrary, they 
practise in regard to Mexico, in every phase of the war, the non-inter- 
vention which they require all foreign powers to observe in regard to 
the United States.” 

Mr. Seward says, however : — 

“This government believes that all foreign resistance to American 
civilization, and all attempts to control it, must and will fail before the 
ceaseless and ever-increasing activity of material, moral, and political 
forces which peculiarly belong to the American continent. .... Nor do 
we practise reserve upon the point that, if France should, upon due 
consideration, determine to adopt a policy in Mexico adverse to the 
American opinions and sentiments which I have described, that policy 
would probably scatter seeds which would be fruitful of jealousies that 
might ultimately ripen into collisions between France and the United 
States, and other American republics.” 

This being the position, the United States was compelled to 
determine these material questions,— which government it 
would recognize as the de facto government of Mexico, and the 
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more grave one, whether France conformed to the principles 
upon which it declared the war was undertaken and carried on. 
The first question it decided at once. It recognized only the 
Juarez government. This decision has remained unchanged. 
When M. Drouyn de Lhuys, in October, 1863, stated to Mr. 
Dayton at Paris that the dangers of Maximilian’s government 
would come principally from the United States, and the sooner 
that government showed a willingness to enter into peaceful re- 
lations with it, the sooner France would be ready to leave Mex- 
ico; and that an early recognition would tend to end all fears 
of troublesome complications with France, Mr. Seward replied, 
that France knows that the opinion here is that the establish- 
ment of a monarchy in Mexico is neither easy nor desirable ; 
that the United States cannot anticipate the action of the peo- 
ple of Mexico; that they have no desire to interfere in their 
choice of a government; that Mexico must as yet be regarded 
as the theatre of a war which has not ended in the subversion 
of the government long existing there; and that “ the United 
States, consistently with their principles, can do no otherwise 
than leave the destinies of Mexico in the keeping of her own 
people, and recognize their sovereignty and independence in 
whatever form they themselves shall choose that this sovereignty 
and independence shall be manifested.” 

It is interesting to trace the gradual solution of the other 
question. We believe that it will be found to have been de- 
pendent on the conviction, held from Monroe’s time down, that 
the successful career of the United States intimately depends 
upon the continuance of free institutions throughout the Amer- 
ican continent,—on the further belief, “that the inherent 
normal opinion of Mexico favors a government there republican 
in form and democratic in its organization in preference to any 
monarchical institution to be imposed upon it,” — and on the 
fact that the majority of the people are against French inter- 
vention. In April, 1864, the House of Representatives declared, 
by a unanimous vote, against the recognition of the Mexican 
Emperor. Mr. Seward, April 7, sent a copy of this resolution 
to Mr. Dayton, and at the same time said, “It is hardly ne- 
eessary, after what I have written with perfect candor for the 
information of France, to say that the resolution truly inter- 
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prets the unanimous sentiment of the people”; but that the 
decision of this question belonged to the Executive, and whether 
he was prepared to express himself so bluntly was quite an- 
other matter. It however caused a good deal of uneasiness in 
France, and was the occasion of a circular from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in explanation; but in the debate in the 
Corps Legislatif which followed upon it, May 12, M. Rouher, 
Minister of State, said that the real reason that induced the 
resolution was perfectly well understood by all acquainted with 
American affairs. ‘“ A Presidential contest is in progress in 
America, and every one, Democrat and Republican, is strong 
Jor popularity ; and some think they will attain their purpose 
by opposing the new American establishment.” In spite of 
all that had been said in the despatches of Mr. Seward, this 
was accepted by the Corps Legislatif as the true reason of 
the vote.* 

From this time the course to be pursued by the United States 
becomes plain. There can be no doubt now as to the policy 
of Napoleon, however much he may assert that all he wants 
is a redress of grievances. In November, 1865, Mr. Seward 
wrote to Mr. Bigelow : — 


“The presence and operations of a French army in Mexico, and its 
maintenance of an authority there resting upon force and not upon the 
Sree will of the people of Mexico, is a cause of serious concern to the 
United States. Nevertheless, the objection of the United States is 
still broader, and includes the authority itself which the French army 
is thus maintaining. .... They still regard the effort to establish per- 
manently a foreign and imperial government in Mexico as disallowable 
and impracticable.” 


Again, in December, he says that the real cause of discontent 
prevailing in the United States in regard to Mexico is not un- 
derstood. The chief cause is not that there is a foreign army in 
Mexico. The right of sovereign nations to carry on war is 
recognized. ‘The real cause of national discontent is, that the 
French army which is now in Mexico is invading a domestic re- 
publican government there which was established by her people, 
and with which the United States sympathize most profoundly, 





* Debate in the Corps Legislatif, May 12, 1864. 
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for the avowed purpose of suppressing it and establishing upon 
its ruins a foreign monarchical government.” 

This is pretty plain talking, and we are therefore not sur- 
prised when, on the 16th of the same month, he writes as fol- 
lows : — 

“Tt has been the President’s purpose that France should be respect- 
fully informed upon two points, viz. : — 

“ First. That the United States earnestly desire to continue and to 
cultivate sincere friendship with France. 

“Second. That this policy would be brought into imminent jeopardy 
unless France could deem it consistent with her interest and honor to 
desist from the prosecution of armed intervention in Mexico, to over- 
throw the domestic republican government existing there, and to estab- 
lish upon its ruins the foreign monarchy which has been attempted to 
be inaugurated in the capital of that country.” 


Very decided results followed these plain words. M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys declared that the Emperor was willing to withdraw 
from Mexico, and asked some assurance that, in that event, 
the United States would recognize the government of Maximil- 
ian as a de facto power. This was precisely what the United 
States had refused to do from the beginning, and what it re- 
fuses to do now. On the 22d of January of this year came 
Napoleon’s speech to the French legislature, which, though 
studiedly ambiguous, intimates plainly enough that his Mexi- 
can policy must be changed. He is in fact coming to an un- 
derstanding with Maximilian for the recall of French troops 
without compromising French interests ; and M. Salliard is de- 
spatched without credentials and without documents to tell the 
Archduke that Napoleon has fulfilled all obligations imposed 
upon him, and that the time has arrived when he must depend 
on his own resources without the help of the French army. On 
the 5th of April, and as a result of the letter of Mr. Seward to 
the Marquis de Montholon of February 12th, it was officially 
announced that the French troops should evacuate Mexico 
in three detachments, the first to depart in November, 1866, 
the second in March, 1867, and the third in November of the 
same year. 

There can be no doubt that Napoleon would nave hesitated 
to embark in the expedition, if the restoration of the American 
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Union had not appeared at the time of its inception exceeding- 
ly problematical. In this he committed a great error; and it 
is evident that for some time his aim has been to escape from 
his position in such a way as to conceal from the sensitive ears 
of France the chilling sound of his retreating footsteps. 

The ability, judgment, and skill with which Mr. Seward has 
conducted the correspondence .with France on these difficult 
and delicate questions, with which he has maintained the dig- 
nity and authority of the United States and brought about a 
result in the highest degree satisfactory, deserve the gratitude 
not only of our own people, but of the Mexicans as well. The 
Mexican question, so far as the establishment of a foreign mon- 
archy is concerned, is obviously approaching its solution. 





Art. VI.—1. The Life of John Randolph of Roanoke. By 
Huen A. Garvanp. Eleventh Edition. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1857. 2vols. 8vo. 

2. A Biography of John Randolph of Roanoke. With a Se- 
lection from his Speeches. By Lemur. Sawyer, formerly of 
North Carolina, and for Sixteen Years an Associate in Con- 
gress with Mr. Randolph. New York: Burgess, Stringer, 
& Co. 1844. 12mo. 

3. Letters of Joux Ranvdowpu to a Young Relative, embracing 
a Series of Years from early Youth to mature Manhood. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 1834.  8vo. 


In June, 1861, Dr. Russell, the correspondent of the London 
Times, was ascending the Mississippi in a steamboat, on board 
of which was a body of Confederate troops, several of whom 
were sick, and lay along the deck helpless. Being an old cam- 
paigner, he had his medicine-chest with him, and he was thus 
enabled to administer to these men the medicines which he sup- 
posed their cases required. One huge fellow, attenuated to a 
skeleton by dysentery, who appears to have been aware of his 
benefactor’s connection with the press, gasped out these words: 
‘“‘ Stranger, remember, if I die, that 1 am Robert Tallon of 
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Tishimingo County, and that I died for States’ Rights. See, 
now, they put that in the papers, won’t you? Robert Tallon 
died for States’ Rights.” Having thus spoken, he turned over 
on his blanket, and was silent. Dr. Russell assures his read- 
ers that this man only expressed the nearly unanimous feeling 
of the Southern people at the outbreak of the war. He had 
been ten weeks travelling in the Southern States, and he de- 
clared that the people had but one battle-cry, —“ States’ Rights, 
and death to those who make war upon them!” About the 
same time, we remember, there was a paragraph going the 
rounds of the newspapers which related a conversation said to 
have taken place between a Northern man and a Southern boy. 
The boy happening to use the word “country,” the Northerner 
asked him, “ What is your country?” To which the boy in- 
stantly and haughtily replied, “* Sourn Carouina ! ” 

Such anecdotes as these were to most of us here at the North 
a revelation. The majority of the Northern people actually did 
not know of the existence of such a feeling as that expressed by 
the Carolina boy, nor of the doctrine enunciated by the dying 
soldier. If every boy in the Northern States old enough to 
understand the question had been asked, What is your coun- 
try ? every one of them, without a moment’s hesitation, would 
have quietly answered in substance thus: “ Why, the United 
States, of course’ ;— and the only feeling excited by the ques- 
tion would have been one of surprise that it should have been 
asked. And with regard to that “ battle-cry” of States’ Rights, 
seven tenths of the voters of the North hardly knew what a 
Southern man meant when-he pronounced the words. Thus 
we presented to the world the curious spectacle of a people so 
ignorant of one another, so little homogeneous, that nearly all 
on one side of an imaginary line were willing to risk their lives 
for an idea which the inhabitants on the other side of the line 
not only did not entertain, but knew nothing about. We ob- 
serve something similar in the British empire. The ordinary 
Englishman does not know what it is of which Ireland com- 
plains, and if an Irishman is asked the name of his country, he 
does not pronounce any of the names which imply the merging 
of his native isle in the realm of Britain. 

Few of us, even now, have a “realizing sense,” as it is called, 
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of the strength of the States’ Rights feeling among the South- 
ern people. Of all the Southern States in which we ever so- 
journed, the one that seemed to us most like a Northern State 
was North Carolina. We stayed some time at Raleigh, ten 
years ago, during the session of the Legislature, and we were 
struck with the large number of reasonable, intelligent, up- 
right men who were members of that body. Of course, we 
expected to find Southern men all mad on one topic; but in 
the Legislature of North Carolina there were several individu- 
als who could converse even on that in a rational and comfort- 
able manner. We were a little surprised, therefore, the other 
day, to pick up at a book-stall in Nassau Street a work enti- 
tled: “The North Carolina Reader, Number III. Prepared 
with Special Reference to the Wants and Interests of North 
Carolina. ‘Under the Auspices of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. Containing Selections in Prose and Verse. By 
C. H. Wiley. New York: A. S. Barnes and Burr.” The 
acute reader will at once surmise that the object of this series 
of school readers was to instil into the minds of the youth of 
North Carolina a due regard for the sacredness and blessed 
effects of our peculiar institution. But for once the acute 
reader is mistaken. No such purpose appears, at least not in 
Number III. ; in which there are only one or two even distant 
allusions to that dread subject. Onesimus is not mentioned ; 
there is no reference to Ham, nor is there any discourse upon 
long heels and small brains. The great, the only object of this 
Reader was to nourish in the children of the State the feeling 
which the boy expressed when he proudly said that his coun- 
try was South Carolina. Nothing can exceed the innocent, 
childlike manner in which this design is carried out in Num- 
ber III. First, the children are favored with a series of chap- 
ters descriptive of North Carolina, written in the style of a 
school geography, with an occasional piece of poetry on a North 
Carolina subject by a North Carolina poet. Once, however, 
the compiler ventures to depart from his plan by inserting the 
lines by Sir William Jones, “ What constitutes a State?” To 
this poem he appends a note apologizing for “ breaking the 
thread of his discourse,” upon the ground that the lines were 
so “ applicable to the subject,” that it seemed as if the author 
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“must have been describing North Carolina.” When the 
compiler has done cataloguing the fisheries, the rivers, the 
mountains, and the towns of North Carolina, he proceeds to 
relate its history precisely in the style of ovr school history 
books. The latter half of the volume is chiefly occupied by 
passages from speeches, and poems from newspapers, written 
by natives of North Carolina. It is impossible for us to convey 
an idea of the innutritiousness and the silliness of most of 
these pieces. North Carolina is the great theme of orator and 


poet. 

“ We live,” says one of the legislators quoted, “in the most beautiful 
land that the sun of heaven ever shone upon. Yes, sir, I have heard 
the anecdote from Mr. Clay, that a preacher in Kentucky, when speak- 
ing of the beauties of paradise, when he desired to make his audience 
believe it was a place of bliss, said it was a Kentucky of a place. Sir, 
this preacher had never visited the western counties of North Carolina. 
I have spent days of rapture in looking at her scenery of unsurpassed 
grandeur, in hearing the roar of her magnificent waterfalls, second only 
to the great cataract of the North; and while I gazed for hours, lost in 
admiration at the power of Him who by his word created such a coun- 
try, and gratitude for the blessings He had scattered upon it, I thought 
that if Adam and Eve, when driven from paradise, had been near this 
land, they would have thought themselves in the next best place to that 
they had left.” 


We do not aver that the contents of this collection are gen- 
erally as ludicrous as this specimen; but we do say that the 
passage quoted gives a very fair idea of the spirit and quality of 
the book. There is scarcely one of the North Carolina pieces 
which a Northern man would not for one reason or another 
find extremely comic. One of the reading lessons is a note 
written fifteen years ago by Solon Robinson, the agricul- 
tural editor of the Tribune, upon the use of the long leaves of 
the North Carolina pine for braiding or basket-work ; another 
is a note written to accompany a bunch of North Carolina 
grapes sent to an editor; and there are many other newspaper 
cuttings of a similar character. The editor seems to have 
thought nothing too trivial, nothing too ephemeral, for his pur- 
pose, provided the passage contained the name of his beloved 
State. 

VOL. CII. — NO. 212. 10 
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How strange all this appears to a Northern mind! Every- 
where else in Christendom, teachers strive to enlarge the men- 
tal range of their pupils, readily assenting to Voltaire’s well- 
known definition of an educated man: ‘One who is not 
satisfied to survey the universe from his parish belfry.” Every- 
where else, the intellectual class have some sense of the ill-conse- 
quences of “ breeding in and in,” and take care to infuse into 
lower minds the vigor of new ideas and the nourishment of 
strange knowledge. How impossible for a Northern State to 
think of doing what Alabama did last winter, pass a law de- 
signed to limit the circulation in that State of Northern news 
papers and periodicals! What Southern men mean by “ State 
pride” is really not known in the Northern States. All men 
of every land are fond of their native place; but the pride 
that Northern people may feel in the State wherein they hap- 
pened to be born is as subordinate to their national feeling, as 
the attachment of a Frenchman to his native province is to his 
pride in France. 

Why this difference? It did not always exist. It cost New 
York and Massachusetts as severe a struggle to accept the Con- 
stitution of 1787 as it did Virginia. George Clinton, Governor 
of New York, had as much State pride as Patrick Henry, 
orator of Virginia, and parted as reluctantly with a portion of 
the sovereignty which he wielded. If it required Washington’s 
influence and Madison’s persuasive reasoning to bring Virginia 
into the new system, the repugnance of Massachusetts was only 
overcome by the combined force of Hancock’s social rank and 
Adams’s late, reluctant assent. Suppose, to-day, that the 
United States were invited to merge their sovereignty into a 
confederation of all the nations of America, which would re- 
quire us to abolish the city of Washington, and send delegates 
to a general congress on the Isthmus of Darien! A sacrifice 
of pride like that was demanded of the leading States of the 
Union in 1787. Severe was the struggle, but the sacrifice was 
made, and it cost the great States of the North as painful a 
throe as it did the great States of the South. Why, then, has 
State pride died away in the North, and grown stronger in the 
South? Why is it only in the Southern States that the doctrine 
of States’ Rights is ever heard of? Why does the Northern 
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man swell with national pride, and point with exultation to a 
flag bearing thirty-seven stars, feeling the remotest State to be 
as much his country as his native village, while the Southern 
man contracts to an exclusive love for a single State, and is 
willing to die on its frontiers in repelling from its sacred soil 
the national troops, and can see the flag under which his fathers 
fought torn down without regret ? 

The study of John Randolph of Virginia takes us to the 
heart of this mystery. He could not have correctly answered 
the question we have proposed, but he was an answer to it. 
Born when George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, George 
Mason, and James Madison were Virginia farmers, and sur- 
viving to the time when Andrew Jackson was President of the 
United States, he lived through the period of the decline of his 
race, and he was of that decline a conscious exemplification. 
He represented the decay of Virginia, himself a living ruin at- 
testing by the strength and splendor of portions of it what a 
magnificent structure it was once. ‘Poor old Virginia! Poor 
old Virginia!” This was the burden of his cry for many a 
year. Sick, solitary, and half mad, at his lonely house in the 
wilderness of Roanoke, suffering from inherited disease, bur- 
dened with inherited debt, limited by inherited errors, and sev- 
ered by a wall of inherited prejudice from the life of the modern 
world, he stands to us as the type of the palsied and dying State. 
Of the doctrine of States’ Rights he was the most consistent and 
persistent champion ; while of that feeling which the North 
Carolina Reader No. III. styles ‘* State pride,” we may call him 
the very incarnation. ‘“ When I speak of my country,” he 
would say, “‘I mean the Commonwealth of Virginia.” He 
was the first eminent man in the Southern States who was pre- 
pared in spirit for war against the government of the United 
States; for during the Nullification imbroglio of 1833, he not 
only was in the fullest accord with Calhoun, but he used to 
say, that, if a collision took place between the nullifiers and the 
forces of the United States, he, John Randolph of Roanoke, old 
and sick as he was, would have himself buckled on his horse, 
Radical, and fight for the South to his last breath. 

But then he was a man of genius, travel, and reading. We 
find him, therefore, as we have said, a conscious witness of his 
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Virginia’s decline. Along with a pride in the Old Dominion 
that was fanatical, there was in this man’s heart a constant and 
most agonizing sense of her inferiority to lands less beloved. 
By no tongue or pen —not by Sumner’s tongue nor Olmsted’s 
pen —have more terrible pictures been drawn of Virginia’s 
lapse into barbarism, than are to be found in John Randolph's 
letters. Ata time (1831) when he would not buy a pocket- 
knife made in New England, nor send a book to be bound north 
of the Potomac, we find him writing of his native State in these 
terms : — 


“ T passed a night in Farrarville, in an apartment which, in England, 
would not have been thought fit for my servant; nor on the Continent 
did he ever occupy so mean a one. Wherever I stop it is the same: 
walls black and filthy; bed and furniture sordid ; furniture scanty and 
mean, generally broken ; no mirror ; no fire-irons ; in short, dirt and dis- 
comfort universally prevail; and in most private houses the matter is 
not mended. The cows milked a half a mile off, or not got up, and no 
milk to be had at any distance, —no jordan ; —in fact, all the old gentry 
are gone, and the nouveaux riches, when they have the inclination, do 
not know how to live. Biscuit, not half cuit; everything animal and 
vegetable smeared with butter and lard. Poverty stalking through the 
land, while we are engaged in political metaphysics, and, amidst our 
filth and vermin, like the Spaniard and Portuguese, look down with 
contempt on other nations, — England and France especially. We hug 
our lousy cloak around us, take another chaw of tubbacker, float the 
room with nastiness, or ruin the grate and fire-irons, where they happen 
not to be rusty, and try conclusions upon constitutional points.” 


What truth and painting in this passage! But if we had 
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asked this suffering genius as to the cause of his ** countr 
decline, he would have given us a mad answer indeed. He 
would have said, in his wild way, that it was all Tom Jeffer- 
son’s doing, sir. Tom Jefferson abolished primogeniture in 
Virginia, and thus, as John Randolph believed, destroyed the 
old families, the life and glory of the State. Tom Jefferson 
was unfaithful to the States’ Rights and strict-constructionist 
creed, of which he was the expounder and trustee, and thus let 
in the “ American system” of Henry Clay, with its protective 
tariff, which completed the ruin of the agricultural States. 
This was his simple theory of the situation. These were the 
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reasons Why he despaired of ever again seeing, to use his own 
language, “ the Nelsons, the Pages, the Byrds, and Fairfaxes, 
living in their palaces, and driving their coaches and sixes, or 
the good old Virginia gentlemen on the Assembly drinking their 
twenty and forty bowls of rack punches, and madeira and claret, 
in lieu of a knot of deputy sheriffs and hack attorneys, each 
with his cruet of whiskey before him, and puddle of tobacco- 
spittle between his legs.”” He was as far from seeing any rela- 
tion of cause and effect between the coaches, palaces, and 
bowls of punch, and the “ knot of deputy sheriffs,” as a Fenian 
is from discerning any connection between the Irish rackrent- 
ing of the last century, and the Irish beggary of this. Like 
conditions produce like characters.’ How interesting to dis- 
cover in this republican, this native Virginian of English stock, 
a perfect and splendid specimen of a species of tory supposed 
to exist only in such countries as Poland, Spain, Ireland, and 
the Highlands of Scotland, but which in reality does abound in 
the Southern States of this Union, — the tory, conscious of his 
country’s ruin, but clinging with fanatical and proud tenacity 
to the principles that ruined it. 

Tobacco, virgin land, and cheap negroes gave to several fam- 
ilies in Virginia, for three generations, a showy, delusive pros- 
perity, which produced a considerable number of dissolute, ex- 
travagant men, and educated a few to a high degree of knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Of these families, the Randolphs were the 
most numerous, and among the oldest, richest, and most in- 
fluential. The soldiers of the late army of the Potomac knew 
well the lands which produced the tobacco that maintained them 
in baronial state. It was on Turkey Island (an island no 
more), twenty miles below Richmond, close to Malvern Hill of 
immortal memory, that the founder of the family settled in 
1660,— a Cavalier of ancient Yorkshire race, ruined in the 
civil wars. Few of our troops, perhaps, who rambled over 
Turkey Bend, were aware that the massive ruins still visible 
there, and which served as negro quarters seven years ago, are 
the remains of the great and famous mansion built by this 
Cavalier, turned tobacco-planter. This home of the Randolphs 
was so elaborately splendid, that a man served out the whole 
term of his apprenticeship to the trade of carpenter in one of 
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itsrooms. The lofty dome was for many. years a beacon to the 
navigator. Such success had this Randolph in raising tobacco 
during the fifty-one years of his residence upon Turkey Island, 
that to each of his six sons he gave or left a large estate, be- 
sides portioning liberally his two daughters. Five of these 
sons reared families, and the sons of those sons were also thriv- 
ing and prolific men; so that, in the course of three genera 
tions, Virginia was full of Randolphs. There was, we believe, 
not one of the noted controlling families that was not related 
to them by blood or marriage. 

In 1773, when John Randolph was born, the family was still 
powerful ; and the region last trodden by the Army of the Po- 
tomac was still adorned by the seats of its leading members. 
Cawsons, the mansion in which he was born, was situated at 
the junction of the James and Appomattox, in full view of City 
Point and Bermuda Hundred, and only an after-breakfast walk 
from Dutch Gap. The mansion long ago disappeared, and 
nothing now marks its site but negro huts. Many of those ex- 
quisite spots on the James and Appomattox, which we have 
seen men pause to admire while the shells were bursting over- 
head, were occupied sixty years ago by the sumptuous abodes 
of the Randolphs and families related to them. Mattoax, the 
house in which John Randolph passed much of his childhood, 
was on a bluff of the Appomattox, two miles above Peters- 
burg ; and Bizarre, the estate on which he spent his boyhood, 
lay above, on both sides of the same river. Over all that 
extensive and enchanting region, trampled and torn and laid 
waste by hostile armies in 1864 and 1865, John Randolph rode 
and hunted from the time he could sit a pony and handle a 
gun. Not a vestige remains of the opulence and splendor of 
his early days. Not one of the mansions inhabited or visited 
by him in his youth furnished a target for our cannoneers or 
plunder for our camps. A country better adapted to all good 
purposes of man, nor one more pleasing to the eye, hardly exists 
on earth ; but before it was trodden by armies, it had become 
little less than desolate. The James River is as navigable as 
the Hudson, and flows through a region far more fertile, longer 
settled, more inviting, and of more genial climate ; but there 
are upon the Hudson’s banks more cities than there are rotten 
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landings upon the James. The shores of this beautiful and 
classic stream are so unexpectedly void of even the signs of 
human habitation, that our soldiers were often ready to ex- 
claim: “‘ Can this be the river of Captain John Smith and 
Pocahontas? Was it here that Jamestown stood? Is if pos- 
sible that white men have lived in this delightful land for two 
hundred and fifty-seven years? Or has not the captain of the 
steamboat made a mistake, and turned into the wrong river ?”’. 

One scene of John Randolph’s boyhood reveals to us the 
entire political economy of the Old Dominion. He used to re- 
late it himself, when denouncing the manufacturing system of 
Henry Clay. One ship, he would say, sufficed, in those happy 
days, for all the commerce of that part of Virginia with the 
Old World, and that ship was named the London Trader. 
When this ship was about to sail, all the family were called 
together, and each member was invited to mention the articles 
which he or she wanted from London. First, the mother of 
the family gave in her list; next, the children, in the order of 
their ages ; next, the overseer; then the mammy, the chil- 
dren’s black nurse ; lastly, the house servants, according to 
their rank, down even to their children. When months had 
passed, and the time for the ship’s return was at hand, the 
weeks, the days, the hours were counted ; and when the sig- 
nal was at last descried, the whole household burst into ex- 
clamations of delight, and there was festival in the family for 
many days. 

How picturesque and interesting! How satisfactory to the 
tory mind! But alas! their system of exhausting the soil in 
the production of tobacco by the labor of slaves, and sending 
for all manufactured articles to England, was more ruinous 
even than it was picturesque. No middle class could exist, as 
in England, to supply the waste of aristocratic blood and means ; 
and in three generations, rich and beautiful Virginia, created 
for empire, was only another Ireland. But it was a pictu- 
resque system, and John Randolph, poet and tory, revelled 
in the recollection of it. ‘Our Egyptian taskmasters,”’ he 
would say, meaning the manufacturers of Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, and New England, “only wish to leave us 
the recollection of past times, and insist upon our purchasing 
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their vile domestic stuffs ; but it won’t do: no wooden nut- 
megs for old Virginia.” 

His own pecuniary history was an illustration of the working 
of the system. His father left forty thousand acres of the best 
land in the world, and several hundred slaves, to his three 
boys; the greater part of which property, by the early death 
of the two elder brothers, fell to John. As the father died 
when John was but three years old, there was a minority of 
eighteen years, during which the boy’s portion should have 
greatly increased. So far from increasing, an old debt of his 
father’s — a London debt, incurred for goods brought to a joy- 
ous household in the London Trader — remained undimin- 
ished at his coming of age, and hung about his neck for many 
years afterward. Working two large estates, with a force 
of negroes equivalent to one hundred and eighty full field 
hands, he could not afford himself the luxury of a trip to Eu- 
rope until he was fifty years old. The amount of this debt we 
do not know, but he says enough about it for us to infer that 
it was not of very large amount in comparison with his great 
resources. One hundred and eighty stalwart negroes working 
the best land in the world, under a man so keen and vigilant 
as this last of the noble Randolphs, and yet making scarcely 
any headway for a quarter of a century! 

The blood of this fine breed of men was also running low. 
Both the parents of John Randolph and both of his brothers 
died young, and he himself inherited weakness which early de- 
veloped into disease. One of his half-brothers died a madman. 
“ My whole name and race,” he would say, “ lie under a curse. 
I feel the curse clinging to me.” He was a fair, delicate child, 
more like a girl than a boy, and more inclined, as a child, to 
the sports of girls than of boys. His mother, a fond, tender, 
gentle lady, nourished his softer qualities, powerless to govern 
him, and probably never attempting it. Nevertheless he was 
no girl; he was a genuine son of the South. Such was the 
violence of his passions, that, before he was four years old, he 
sometimes in a fit of anger fell senseless upon the floor, and 
was restored only after much effort. His step-father, who was 
an honorable man, seems never to have attempted either to 
control his passions or develop his intellect. He grew up, as 
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many boys of Virginia did, and do, unchecked, unguided, un- 
trained. Turned loose in a miscellaneous library, nearly every 
book he read tended to intensify his feelings or inflame his im- 
agination. His first book was Voltaire’s Charles XII., and a 
better book for a boy has never been written. Then he fell 
upon the Spectator. Before he was twelve he had read the 
Arabian Nights, Orlando, Robinson Crusoe, Smollett’s Works, 
Reynard the Fox, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, Tom Jones, Gulli- 
ver, Shakespeare, Plutarch’s Lives, Pope’s Homer, Goldsmith’s 
Rome, Percy’s Reliques, Thomson’s Seasons, Young, Gray, 
and Chatterton, —a gallon of sack to a penny’s worth of bread. 
A good steady drill in arithmetic, geography, and language 
might have given him an understanding, a chance; but this 
ill-starred boy never had a steady drill in anything. He never 
remained longer at any one school than a year, and he learned 
at school very little that he needed most to know. In the 
course of his desultory schooling he picked up some Latin, a 
little Greek, a good deal of French, and an inconceivable med- 
ley of odds and ends of knowledge, which his wonderful mem- 
ory enabled him to use sometimes with startling effect. 

Everywhere else, in the whole world, children are taught that 
virtue is self-control. In the Southern States, among these 
tobacco-beds, boys learned just the opposite lesson,—that vir- 
tue is self-indulgence. This particular youth, thin-skinned, 
full of talent, fire, and passion, the heir to a large estate, 
fatherless, would have been in danger anywhere of growing up 
untrained,—a wild beast in broadcloth. In the Virginia of 
that day, in the circle in which he lived, there was nothing for 
him in the way either of curb or spur. He did what he 
pleased, and nothing else. All that was noble in his life, — 
those bursts of really fine oratory, his flashes of good sense, 
his occasional generosities, his hatred of debt, and his eager 
haste to pay it,—all these things were due to the original 
excellence of his race. In the very dregs of good wine there 
is flavor. We cannot make even good vinegar out of a low 
quality of wine. 

His gentle mother taught him all the political economy he 
ever took to heart. ‘* Johnny,” said she to him one day, when 
they had reached a point in their ride that commanded an ex- 
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tensive view, “all this land belongs to you and your brother. 
It is your father’s inheritance. When you get to be a man, 
you must not sell your land: it is the first step to ruin for a 
boy to part with his father’s home. Be sure to keep it as long 
as you live. Keep your land, and your land will keep you.” 
There never came a time when his mind was mature and mas- 
culine enough to consider this advice. He clung to his land 
as Charles Stuart clung to his prerogative. 

All the early life of this youth was wandering and desultory. 
At fourteen, we find him at Princeton College in New Jersey, 
where, we are told, he fought a duel, exchanged shots twice 
with his adversary, and put a ball into his body which he car- 
ried all his life. By this time, too, the precocious and ungov- 
ernable boy had become, as he flattered himself, a complete 
atheist. One of his favorite amusements at Princeton was to 
burlesque the precise and perhaps ungraceful Presbyterians of 
the place. The library of his Virginian home, it appears, was 
furnished with a great supply of what the French mildly call 
the literature of incredulity, — Helvetius, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, D’Alembert, and the rest. The boy, in his rage for 
knowledge, had read vast quantities of this literature, and, 
of course, embraced the theory of the writers that pushed 
denial farthest. For twenty-two years, he says in one of his 
letters, he never entered a church. Great pleasure it gave 
him to show how superior the Mahometan religion was to the 
Christian, and to recite specimens of what he took delight in 
styling Hebrew jargon. The Psalms of David were his special 
aversion. 

Almost all gifted and fearless lads that have lived in Chris- 
tendom during the last hundred years have had a fit of this 
kind between fifteen and twenty-five. The strength of the 
tendency to question the grounds of belief must be great in- 
deed to bear away with it a youth like this, formed by Nature 
to believe. John Randolph had no more intellectual right to 
be a sceptic, than he had a moral right to be a republican. 
A person whose imagination is quick and warm, whose feel- 
ings are acute, and whose intellect is wholly untrained, can 
find no comfort except in belief. His scepticism is a mere 
freak of vanity or self-will. Coming upon the stage of life 
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when unbelief was fashionable in high drawing-rooms, he be- 
came a sceptic. But Nature will have her way with us all, 
and so this atheist at fifteen was an Evangelical at forty- 
five. 

His first political bias was equally at war with his nature. 
John Randolph was wholly a tory; there was not in his whole 
composition one republican atom. But coming early under 
the direct personal influence of Thomas Jefferson, whose every 
fibre was republican, he, too, the sympathetic tory of genius, 
espoused the people’s cause. He was less than twenty-two 
years, however, in recovering from this false tendency. 

Summoned from Princeton, after only a few months’ resi- 
dence, by the death of his mother, he went next to Columbia 
College, in the city of New York, where for a year or two he 
read Greek with a tutor, especially Demosthenes. At New 
York he saw the first Congress under the new Constitution 
assembled, and was one of the concourse that witnessed the 
scene of General Washington’s taking the oath on the balcony 
of the old City Hall. It seemed to this Virginia boy natural 
enough that a Virginian should be at the head of the govern- 
ment; not so, that a Yankee should hold the second place and 
preside over the Senate. Forty years after, he recalled with 
bitterness a trifling incident, which, trifling as it was, appears 
to have been the origin of his intense antipathy to all of the 
blood of John Adams. The coachman of the Vice-President, 
it seems, told the brother of this little republican tory to stand 
back ; or, as the orator stated it, forty years after, “ I remem- 
ber the manner in which. my brother was spurned by the 
coachman of the Vice-President for coming too near the arms 
emblazoned on the vice-regal carriage.” 

Boy as he was, he had already taken sides with those who 
opposed the Constitution. The real ground of his opposition 
to it was, that it reduced the importance of Virginia, — great 
Virginia! Under the new Constitution, there was a man on 
the Western Continent of more consequence than the Governor 
of Virginia, there were legislative bodies more powerful than 
the Legislature of Virginia. This was the secret of the dis- 
gust with which he heard it proposed to style the President 
“His Highness” and “ His Majesty.” This was the reason 
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why it kindled his ire to read, in the newspapers of 1789, that 
“the most honorable Rufus King” had been elected Senator, 
It was only Jefferson and a very few other of the grand Vir- 
ginians who objected for higher and larger reasons. 

In March, 1790, Mr. Jefferson reached New York, after his 
return from France, and entered upon his new office of Secre- 
tary of State under General Washington. He was a distant 
relative of our precocious student, then seventeen years of age; 
and the two families had just been brought nearer together by 
the marriage of one of Mr. Jefferson’s daughters to a Ran- 
dolph. The reaction against republican principles was at full 
tide ; and no one will ever know to what lengths it would have 
gone, had not Thomas Jefferson so opportunely come upon the 
scene. At his modest abode, No. 57 Maiden Lane, the two 
Randolph lads —John, seventeen, Theodorick, nineteen — were 
frequent visitors. Theodorick was a roistering blade, much 
opposed to his younger brother’s reading habits, caring himself 
for nothing but pleasure. John was an eager politician. Dur- 
ing the whole period of the reaction, first at New York, after- 
ward at Philadelphia, finally in Virginia, John Randolph sat at 
the feet of the great Democrat of America, fascinated by his 
conversation, and generally convinced by his reasoning. It is 
a mistake, however, to suppose that he was a blind follower of 
Mr. Jefferson, even then. On the question of States’ Rights, he 
was in the most perfect accord with him. But when, in 1791, 
the eyes of all intelligent America were fixed upon the two 
combatants, Edmund Burke and Thomas Paine, Burke con- 
demning, Paine defending, the French Revolution, the inherited 
instincts of John Randolph asserted themselves, and he gave all 
his heart to Burke. Lord Chatham and Edmund Burke were 
the men who always held the first place in the esteem of this 
kindred spirit. Mr. Jefferson, of course, sympathized with the 
view of his friend Paine, and never wavered in his belief that 
the French Revolution was necessary and beneficial. A gen 
erous and gifted nation strangled, moved him to deeper com 
passion than a class proscribed. He dwelt more upon the long 
and bitter provocation, than upon the brief frenzy which was 
only one of its dire results. Louis XIV. and Louis XV., pictu- 
resque as they were, excited within him a profounder horro 
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than ugly Marat and Robespierre. He pitied haggard, dis- 
tracted France more than graceful and high-bred Marie An- 
toinette. In other words, he was not a tory. 

There was a difference, too, between Mr. Jefferson and his 
young kinsman on the points upon which they agreed. Jeffer- 
son was a States’ Rights man, and a strict constructionist, be- 
cause he was a republican ; Randolph, because he was a Vir- 
ginian. Jefferson thought the government should be small, 
that the people might be great; John Randolph thought the 
government should be small, that Virginia might be great. 
Pride in Virginia was John Randolph’s ruling passion, not 
less in 1790 than in 1828. The welfare and dignity of man 
were the darling objects of Thomas Jefferson’s great soul, 
from youth to hoary age. 

Here we have the explanation of the great puzzle of Amer- 
ican politics, — the unnatural alliance, for sixty years, between 
the plantation lords of the South and the democracy of the 
North, both venerating the name of Jefferson, and both pro- 
fessing his principles. It was not, as many suppose, a compact 
of scurvy politicians for the sake of political victory. Every 
great party, whether religious or political, that has held power 
long in a country, has been founded upon conviction, — disin- 
terested conviction. Some of the cotton and tobacco lords, men 
of intellect and culture, were democrats and abolitionists, like 
Jefferson himself. Others took up with republicanism because 
it was the reigning affectation in their circle, as it was in the 
chateaux and drawing-rooms of France. But their State pride 
it was that bound them as a-class to the early Republican party. 
The Southern aristocrat saw in Jefferson the defender of the 
sovereignty of his State: the “smutched artificer ” of the North 
gloried in Jefferson as the champion of the rights of man. 
While the Republican party was in opposition, battling with 
unmanageable John Adams, with British Hamilton, and with 
a foe more powerful than both of those men together, Robes- 
pierre,— while it had to contend with Washington’s all but ir- 
resistible influence, and with the nearly unanimous opposition 
of educated and orthodox New England, — this distinction was 
not felt. Many a tobacco aristocrat cut off his pig-tail and 
wore trousers down to his ankles, which were then the out- 
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ward signs of the inward democratic grace. But time tries 
all. It is now apparent to every one that the strength of the 
original Democratic party in the South was the States’ Rights 
portion of its platform, while in the North it was the sentiment 
of republicanism that kept the party together. 

Young politicians should study this period of their country’s 
history. If ever again a political party shall rule the United 
States for sixty years, or for twenty years, it will be, we think, 
a party resembling the original Republican party, as founded in 
America by Franklin, and developed by Jefferson. Its plat- 
form will be, perhaps, something like this: simple, economical 
government machinery ; strict construction of the Constitution ; 
the rights of the States scrupulously observed; the suffrage 
open to all, without regard to color or sex, — open to all, but 
conferred only upon men and women capable of exercising it. 

John Randolph agreed upon another point with Mr. Jeffer- 
son: he was an abolitionist. But for the English debt which 
he inherited, it is extremely probable that he would have fol- 
lowed the example of many of the best Virginians of his day, 
and emancipated his slaves. He would, perhaps, have done so 
when that debt was discharged, instead of waiting to do it by 
his last will, but for the forlorn condition of freedmen in a Slave 
State. His eldest brother wrote, upon the division of the es- 
tate, in 1794: “I want not a single negro for any other pur- 
pose than his immediate emancipation. I shudder when I 
think that such an insignificant animal as I am is invested 
with this monstrous, this horrid power.” He told his guardian 
that he would give up all his land rather than own a slave. 
There was no moment in the whole life of John Randolph 
when he did not sympathize with this view of slavery, and he 
died expressing it. But though he was, if possible, a more 
decided abolitionist than Jefferson, he never for a moment 
doubted the innate superiority of a Virginia gentleman to all 
the other inhabitants of America. He had not even the com- 
plaisance to take his hair out of queue, nor hide his thin legs 
in pantaloons. He was not endowed by nature with under- 
standing enough to rise superior to the prejudices that had 
come down to him through generations of aristocrats. He 
was weak enough, indeed, to be extremely vain of the fact that 
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a grandfather of his had married one of the great-granddaugh- 
ters of Pocahontas, who, it was believed, performed the act that 
renders her famous at Point of Rocks on the Appomattox, 
within walking distance of one of the Randolph mansions. It 
is interesting to observe what an unquestioning, childlike faith 
he always had in the superiority of his caste, of his State, and 
of his section. He once got so far as to speak favorably of the 
talents of Daniel Webster ; but he was obliged to conclude by 
saying that he was the best debater he had ever known north 
of the Potomac. 

This singular being was twenty-six years of age before any 
one suspected, least of all himself, that he possessed any of the 
talents which command the attention of men. His life had 
been desultory and purposeless. He had studied law a little, 
attended a course or two of medical lectures, travelled some- 
what, dipped into hundreds of books, read a few with passion- 
ate admiration, had lived much with the ablest men of that day, 
—a familiar guest at Jefferson’s fireside, and no stranger at 
President Washington’s stately table. Father, mother, and 
both brothers were dead. He was lonely, sad, and heavily bur- 
dened with property, with debt, and the care of many depend- 
ants. His appearance was even more singular than his situa- 
tion. At twenty-three he had still the aspect of a boy. He 
actually grew half a head after he was twenty-three years of 
age. * A tall, gawky-looking, flaxen-haired stripling, apparent- 
ly of the age of sixteen or eighteen, with complexion of a good 
parchment color, beardless chin, and as much assumed self- 
consequence as any two-footed animal I ever saw.”’ So he was 
described by a Charleston bookseller, who saw him in his store 
in 1796, carelessly turning over books. “ At length,” contin- 
ues this narrator, “ he hit upon something that struck his fancy ; 
and never did I witness so sudden, so perfect a change of the 
human countenance. That which was before dull and heavy 
in a moment became animated, and flashed with the brightest 
beams of intellect. He stepped up to the old gray-headed gen- 
tleman (his companion), and, giving him a thundering slap on 
the shoulder, said, ‘ Jack, look at this!’’’ Thus was he de- 
scribed at twenty-three. At twenty-six he was half a head 
taller, and quite as slender as before. His light hair was then 
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combed back into an elegant queue. His eye of hazel was 
bright and restless. His chin was still beardless. He wore a 
frock-coat of light blue cloth, yellow breeches, silk stockings, 
and top-boots. Great was the love he bore his horses, which 
were numerous, and as good as Virginia could boast. It is 
amusing to notice that the horse upon which this pattern aris- 
tocrat used to scamper across the country, in French-Revolu- 
tion times, was named Jacobin ! 

It was in March, 1799, the year before the final victory of 
the Republicans over the Federal party, that the neighbors 
of John Randolph and John Randolph himself discovered, to 
their great astonishment, that he was an orator. He had been 
nominated for Representative in Congress. Patrick Henry, 
aged and infirm, had been so adroitly manipulated by the Fed- 
eralists, that he had at length agreed to speak to the people in 
support of the hateful administration of John Adams. Jolin 
Randolph, who had never in his life addressed an audience, 
nor, as he afterwards declared, had ever imagined that he 
could do so, suddenly determined, the very evening before the 
day named for the meeting, to reply to Patrick Henry. It was 
an open-air meeting. No structure in Virginia could have 
contained the multitude that thronged to hear the transcend- 
ent orator, silent for so many years, and now summoned from 
his retirement by General Washington himself to speak for a 
Union imperilled and a government assailed. He spoke with 
the power of other days, for he was really alarmed for his coun- 
try ; and when he had finished his impassioned harangue, he 
sunk back into the arms of his friends, as one of them said, 
“like the sun setting in his glory.” For the moment he had 
all hearts with him. The sturdiest Republican in Virginia 
could scarcely resist the spell of that amazing oratory. 

John Randolph rose to reply. His first sentences showed not 
only that he could speak, but that he knew the artifices of an 
old debater ; for he began by giving eloquent expression to the 
veneration felt by his hearers for the aged patriot who had just 
addressed them. He spoke for three hours, it is said ; and if 
we may judge from the imperfect outline of his speech that has 
come down to us, he spoke as well that day as ever he did. 
States’ Rights was the burden of his speech. That the Alien 
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and Sedition Law was an outrage upon human nature, he may 
have believed ; but what he felt was, that it was an outrage 
upon the Commonwealth of Virginia. He may have thought 
it desirable that all governments should confine themselves to 
the simple business of compelling the faithful performance of 
contracts ; but what he insisted upon was, that the exercise 
by the government of the United States of any power not 
expressly laid down in the letter of the Constitution was a 
wrong to Virginia. If John Adams is right, said he, in sub- 
stance, then Virginia has gained nothing by the Revolution 
but a change of masters, — New England for Old England, — 
which he thought was not a change for the better. 

It was unnecessary, in the Virginia of 1799, for the head of 
the house of Randolph to be an orator, in order to secure an 
election to the House of Representatives. He was elected, of 
course. When he came forward to be sworn in, his appearance 
was so youthful, that the Clerk of the House asked him, with 
the utmost politeness, whether he had attained the legal age. 
His reply was eminently characteristic of the tobacco lord: 
‘Go, sir, and ask my constituents: they sent me here.” As 
there was no one present authorized by the Constitution to box 
the ears of impudent boys on the floor of the House, he was 
sworn without further question. It has often occurred to us 
that this anecdote, which John Randolph used to relate with 
much satisfaction, was typical of much that has since occurred. 
The excessive courtesy of the officer, the insolence of the Vir- 
ginia tobacconist, the submission of the Clerk to that inso- 
lence, — who has not witnessed such scenes in the Capitol at 
Washington ? | 

It was in December, 1799, that this fiery and erratic genius 
took his seat in the House of Representatives. John Adams 
had still sixteen months to serve as target for the sarcasm of 
the young talent of the nation. To calm readers of the pres- 
ent day, Mr. Adams does really seem a strange personage to 
preside over a government; but the calm reader of the present 
day cannot realize the state of things in the year 1800. We 
cannot conceive what a fright the world had had in the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution, and the recent usurpation of 
General Bonaparte. France had made almost every timid man 
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in Christendom a tory. Serious and respectable people, above 
forty, and enjoying a comfortable income, felt that there was 
only one thing left for a decent person to do,—to assist in pre- 
serving the authority of government. John ‘Adams, by the 
constitution of his mind, was as much a tory as Jolin Ran- 
dolph ; for he too possessed imagination and talent dispropor- 
tioned to his understanding. To be a democrat it is necessary 
to have a little pure intellect ; since your democrat is merely a 
person who can, occasionally, see things and men as they are. 
New England will always be democratic enough as long as her 
boys learn mental arithmetic ; and Ireland will always be the 
haunt of tories as long as her children are brought up upon 
songs, legends, and ceremonies. To make a democratic peo- 
ple, it is only necessary to accustom them to use their minds. 
Nothing throws such light upon the state of things in the 
United States in 1800, as the once famous collision between 
these two natural tories, John Adams and John Randolph, 
which gave instantaneous celebrity to the new member, and 
made him an idol of the Republican party. In his maiden 
speech, which was in opposition to a proposed increase of the 
army, he spoke disparagingly of the troops already serving, 
using the words ragamuffins and mercenaries. In this passage 
of his speech, the partisan spoke, not the man. John Randolph 
expressed the real feeling of his nature toward soldiers, when, 
a few years later, on the same floor, he said: “ If I must have a 
master, let him be one with epaulets ; something which I can look 
up to; but not a master with a quill behind his ear.” In 1800, 
however, it pleased him to style the soldiers of the United 
States ragamuffins and mercenaries; which induced two young 
officers to push, hustle, and otherwise discommode and insult 
him at the theatre. Strange to relate, this hot Virginian, usu- 
ally so prompt with a challenge to mortal combat, reported the 
misconduct of these officers to the President of the United States. 
This eminently proper act he did in an eminently proper man- 
ner, thanks to his transient connection with the Republican 
party. Having briefly stated the case, he concluded his letter 
to the President thus: “The independence of the legislature 
has been attacked, and the majesty of the people, of which you 
are the principal representative, insulted, and your authority 
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contemned. In their name, I demand that a provision com- 
mensurate with the evil be made, and which will be calculated 
to deter others from any future attempt to introduce the reign 
of terror into our country. In addressing you in this plain 
language of man, I give you, sir, the best proof I can afford of 
the estimation in which I hold your office and your understand- 
ing; and I assure you with truth, that I am, with respect, 
your fellow-citizen, John Randolph.” 

This language so well accords with our present sense of the 
becoming, that a person unacquainted with that period would 
be unable to point to a single phrase calculated to give offence. 
In the year 1800, however, the President of the United States 
saw in every expression of the letter contemptuous and calcu- 
lated insult. “The majesty of the people,” forsooth! The 
President merely their “ representative”! “ plain language of 
man”! and “with respect, your fellow-citizen”! To the 
heated imaginations of the Federalists of 1800, language of this 
kind, addressed to the President, was simply prophetic of the 
guillotine. So amazed and indignant was Mr. Adams, that he 
actually submitted the letter to his Cabinet, requesting their 
opinion as to what should be done with it. Still more incredi- 
ble is it, that four members of the Cabinet, in writing, declared 
their opinion to be, that “ the contemptuous language therein 
adopted requires a public censure.” They further said, that, 
“if such addresses remain unnoticed, we aré apprehensive that 
a precedent will be established which must necessarily destroy 
the ancient, respectable, and urbane usages of this country.” 
Some lingering remains of. good-sense in the other member of 
the Cabinet prevented the President from acting upon their 
advice ; and he merely sent the letter to the House, with the re- 
mark that he “ submitted the whole letter and its tendencies” 
to their consideration, “‘ without any other comments on its 
matter and style.” 

This affair, trivial as it was, sufficed in that mad time to lift 
the young member from Virginia into universal notoriety, and 
caused him to be regarded as a shining light of the Republican 
party. The splendor of his talents as an orator gave him at 
once the ear of the House and the admiration of the Republican 
side of it; while the fury of his zeal against the President ren- 
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dered him most efficient in the Presidential canvass. No young 
man, perhaps, did more than he toward the election of Jeffer- 
son and Burr in 1800. He was indeed, at that time, before 
disease had wasted him, and while still enjoying the confidence 
of the Republican leaders and subject to the needed restraints 
of party,.a most effective speaker, whether in the House or upon 
the stump. He had something of Burke’s torrent-like fluency, 
and something of Chatham’s spirit of command, with a pier- 
cing, audacious sarcasm all his own. He was often unjust and 
unreasonable, but never dull. He never spoke in his life with- 
out being at least attentively listened to. 

Mr. Jefferson came into power; and John Randolph, tri- 
umphantly re-elected to Congress, was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, —a position not less im- 
portant then than now. He was the leader of the Republican 
majority in the House. His social rank, his talents, his posi- 
tion in the House of Representatives, the admiration of the 
party, the confidence of the President, all united to render him 
the chief of the young men of the young nation. It was cap- 
tivating to the popular imagination to behold this heir of an 
ancient house, this possessor of broad lands, this orator of ge- 
nius, belonging to the party of the people. He aided to give 
the Republican party the only element of power which it lacked, 
—social consideration. The party had numbers and talent; 
but it had not that which could make a weak, rich man vain 
of the title of Republican. At the North, clergy, professors, 
rich men, were generally Federalists, and it was therefore pe- 
culiarly pleasing to Democrats to point to this eminent and bril- 
liant Virginian as a member of their party. He discharged the 
duties of his position well, showing ability as a man of business, 
and living in harmony with his colleagues. As often as he 
reached Washington, at the beginning of a session, he found the 
President’s card (so Colonel Benton tells us) awaiting him for 
dinner the next day at the White House, when the great meas- 
ures of the session were discussed. It was he who moved the 
resolutions of respect for the memory of that consummate re- 
publican, that entire and perfect democrat, Samuel Adams of 
Massachusetts. It was he who arranged the financial measures 
required for the purchase of Louisiana, and made no objection 
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to the purchase. During the first six years of Mr. Jefferson’s 
Presidency, he shrank from no duty which his party had a right 
to claim from him. Whatever there might be narrow or erro- 
neous in his political creed was neutralized by the sentiment 
of nationality which the capital inspires, and by the practical 
views which must needs be taken of public affairs by the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

These were the happy years of his life, and the most honora- 
ble ones. Never, since governments have existed, has a coun- 
try been governed so wisely, so honestly, and so economically 
as the United States was governed during the Presidency of 
Thomas Jefferson. Randolph himself, after twenty years of 
opposition to the policy of this incomparable ruler, could still 
say of his administration, that it was the only one he had ever 
known which “ seriously and in good faith was disposed to give 
up its patronage,” and which desired to go further in depriving 
itself of power than the people themselves had thought. “ Jef- 
ferson,” said John Randolph in 1828, “was the only man I 
ever knew or heard of who really, truly, and honestly, not 
only said, Nolo episcopari, but actually refused the mitre.” 

For six years, as we have said, Mr. Randolph led the Repub- 
lican party in the House of Representatives, and supported the 
measures of the administration, —all of them. In the spring 
of 1807, without apparent cause, he suddenly went into oppo- 
sition, and from that time opposed the policy of the admin- 
istration, — the whole of it. 

Why this change? If there were such a thing as going 
apprentice to the art of discovering truth, a master in that 
art could not set an apprentice a better preliminary lesson 
than this. Why did John Randolph go into opposition in 
1807? The gossips of that day had no difficulty in answering 
the question. Some said he had asked Mr. Jefferson for a 
foreign mission, and been refused. Others thought it was 
jealousy of Mr. Madison, who was known to be the President’s 
choice for the succession. Others surmised that an important 
state secret had been revealed to other members of the House, 
but not to him. These opinions our tyro would find very pos- 
itively recorded, and he would also, in the course of his re- 
searches, come upon the statement that Mr. Randolph himself 
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attributed the breach to his having beaten the President at 
a game of chess, which the President could not forgive. 

The truth is, that John Randolph bolted for the same reason 
that a steel spring resumes its original bent the instant the re- 
straining force is withdrawn. His position as leader of a party 
was irksome, because it obliged him to work in harness, and he 
had never been broken to harness. His party connection bound 
him to side with France in the great contest then raging be- 
tween France and England, and yet his whole soul sympathized 
with England. This native Virginian was more consciously 
and positively English than any native of England ever was. 
English literature had nourished his mind; English names 
captivated his imagination; English traditions, feelings, in- 
stincts, habits, prejudices, were all congenial to his nature. 
How hard for such a man to side officially with Napoleon in 
those gigantic wars! Abhorring Napoleon with all a Ran- 
dolph’s force of antipathy, it was nevertheless expected of him, 
as a good Republican, to interpret leniently the man who, be- 
sides being the armed soldier of democracy, had sold Louisiana 
to the United States. Randolph, moreover, was an absolute 
aristocrat. He delighted to tell the House of Representatives 
that he, being a Virginian slaveholder, was not obliged to curry 
favor with his coachman or his shoeblack, lest when he drove to 
the polls the coachman should dismount from his box, or the 
shoeblack drop his brushes, and neutralize their master’s vote 
by voting on the other side. How he exulted in the fact that 
in Virginia none but freeholders could vote! How happy he 
was to boast, that, in all that Commonwealth, there was no such 
thing as a ballot-box! ‘May I never live to see the day,” he 
would exclaim, “ when a Virginian shall be ashamed to declare 
aloud at the polls for whom he casts his vote!” What pleasure 
he took in speaking of his Virginia wilderness as a “ barony,” 
and in signing his name “ John Randolph of Roanoke,” and in 
wearing the garments that were worn in Virginia when the 
great tobacco lords were running through their estates in the 
fine old picturesque and Irish fashion ! 

Obviously, an antique of this pattern was out of place as 
a leader in the Republican party. For a time the spell of Jef- 
ferson’s winning genius, and the presence of a powerful oppo- 
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sition, kept him in some subjection ; but in 1807 that spell had 
spent its force, and the Federal party was not formidable. John 
Randolph was himself again. The immediate occasion of the 
rupture was, probably, Mr. Jefferson’s evident preference of 
James Madison as his successor. We have a right to infer 
this, from the extreme and lasting rancor which Randolph ex- 
hibited toward Mr. Madison, who he used to say was as mean 
a man for a Virginian as John Quincy Adams was for a Yan- 
kee. Nor ought we ever to speak of this gifted and unhappy 
man without considering his physical condition. It appears 
from the slight notices we have of this vital matter, that about 
the year 1807 the stock of vigor which his youth had acquired 
was gone, and he lived thenceforth a miserable invalid, afflicted 
with diseases that sharpen the temper and narrow the mind. 
John Randolph we/l might have outgrown inherited preju- 
dices and limitations, and attained to the stature of a modern, 
a national, a republican man. John Randolph sick — radi- 
cally and incurably sick —ceased to grow just when his best 
growth would naturally have begun. 

The sudden departure of a man so conspicuous and consid- 
erable at a time when the Republican party was not aware 
of its strength, struck dismay to many minds, who felt, with 
Jefferson, that to the Republican party in the United States 
were confided the best interests of human nature. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was not in the least alarmed, because he knew the strength 
of the party and the weakness of the man. The letter which 
he wrote on this subject to Mr. Monroe ought to be learned by 
heart by every politician in the country, — by the self-seekers, 
for the warning which it gives them, and by the patriotic, for 
the comfort which it affords them in times of trouble. Some 
readers, perhaps, will be reminded by it of events which oc- 
curred at Washington not longer ago than last winter. 


“Our old friend Mercer broke off from us some time ago; at first, 
professing to disdain joining the Federalists; yet, from the habit of 
voting together, becoming soon identified with them. Without carrying 
over with him one single person, he is now in a state of as perfect ob- 
security as if his name had never been known. Mr. J. Randolph is in 
the same track, and will end in the same way. His course has excited 
considerable alarm. Timid men consider it as a proof of the weakness 
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of our government, and that it is to be rent in pieces by demagogues 
and to end in anarchy. I survey the scene with a different eye, and 
draw a different augury from it. In a House of Representatives of a 
great mass of good sense, Mr. Randolph’s popular eloquence gave him 
such advantages as to place him unrivalled as the leader of the House ; 
and, although not conciliatory to those whom he led, principles of duty 
and patriotism induced many of them to swallow humiliations he sub- 
jected them to, and to vote as was right, as long as he kept the path of 
right himself. The sudden departure of such a man could not but 
produce a momentary astonishment, and even dismay ; but for a moment 
only. The good sense of the House rallied around its principles, and, 
without any leader, pursued steadily the business of the session, did it 
well, and by a strength of vote which has never before been seen 

The augury I draw from this is, that there is a steady good sense in 
the legislature and in the body of the nation, joined with good inten- 
tions, which will lead them to discern and to pursue the public good 
under all circumstances which can arise, and that no ignis fatuus will 
be able to lead them long astray.” 


Mr. Jefferson predicted that the lost sheep of the Republican 
fold would wander off to the arid wastes of Federalism; but 
he never did so. His defection was not an inconsistency, but 
a return to consistency. He presented himself in his true 
character thenceforth, which was that of a States’ Rights fanat- 
ic. He opposed the election of Mr. Madison to the Presidency, 
as he said, because Mr. Madison was weak on the sovereignty 
of the States. He opposed the war of 1812 for two reasons: — 
1. Offensive war was in itself unconstitutional, being a national 
act. 2. War was nationalizing. A hundred times before the 
war, he foretold that, if war occurred, the sovereignty of the 
States was gone forever, and we should lapse into nationality. 
A thousand times after the war, he declared that this dread 
lapse had occured. At a public dinner, after the return of 
peace, he gave the once celebrated toast, ‘States’ Rights, — 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” As before the war he sometimes 
affected himself to tears while dwelling upon the sad prospect 
of kindred people imbruing their hands in one another’s blood, 
so during the war he was one of the few American citizens 
who lamented the triumphs of their country’s arms. In his 
solitude at Roanoke, he was cast down at the news of Perry’s 
victory on the lake, because he thought it would prolong the 
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contest; and he exulted in the banishment of Napoleon to 
‘ Elba, although it let loose the armies and fleets of Britain upon 
the United States. ‘“ That insolent coward,” said he, “has 
met his deserts at last.” This Virginia Englishman would 
not allow that Napoleon possessed even military talent; but 
stoutly maintained, to the last, that he was the merest sport of 
fortune. When the work of restoration was in progress, under 
the leadership of Clay and Calhoun, John Randolph was in 
his element, for he could honestly oppose every movement 
and suggestion of those young orators,— national bank, pro- 
tective tariff, internal improvements, everything. He was 
one of the small number who objected to the gift of land 
and money to Lafayette, and one of the stubborn minority 
who would have seen the Union broken up rather than as- 
sent to the Missouri Compromise, or to any Missouri com- 
promise. The question at issue in all these measures, he 
maintained, was the same, and it was this: Are we a nation 
or a confederacy ? 

Talent, too, is apt to play the despot over the person that 
possesses it. This man had such a power of witty vituperation 
in him, with so decided a histrionic gift, that his rising to speak 
was always an interesting event ; and he would occasionally hold 
both the House and the galleries attentive for three or four 
hours. He became accustomed to this homage ; he craved it ; 
it became necessary to him. As far back as 1811, Washington 
Irving wrote of him, in one of his letters from Washington: 
“ There is no speaker in either house that excites such univer- 
sal attention as Jack Randolph., But they listen to him more 
to be delighted by his eloquence and entertained by his inge- 
nuity and eccentricity, than to be convinced by sound doctrine 
and close argument.” As he advanced in age, this habit of 
startling the House by unexpected dramatic exhibitions grew 
upon him. One of the most vivid pictures ever painted in 
words of a parliamentary scene is that in which the late Mr. 
8. G. Goodrich records his recollection of one of these displays. 
It occurred in 1820, during one of the Missouri debates. A 
tall man, with a little head and a small oval face, like that of 
an aged boy, rose and addressed the chairman. 


“ He paused a moment,” wrote Mr. Goodrich, “and I had time to 
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study his appearance. His hair was jet-black, and clubbed in a queue; 
his eye was black, small, and painfully penetrating. His complexion 
was a yellowish-brown, bespeaking Indian blood. I knew at once that 
it must be John Randolph. As he uttered the words, ‘ Mr. Speaker!’ 
every member turned in his seat, and, facing him, gazed as if some 
portent had suddenly appeared before them. ‘Mr. Speaker,’ said 
he, in a shrill voice, which, however, pierced every nook and corner of 
the hall, ‘I have but one word to say,— one word, sir, and that is to 
state a fact. The measure to which the gentleman has just alluded 
originated in a dirty trick!’ These were his precise words. The sub- 
ject to which he referred I did not gather, but the coolness and impu- 
dence of the speaker were admirable in their way. I never saw better 
acting, even in Kean. His look, his manner, his long arm, his elvish 
fore-finger, — like an exclamation-point, punctuating his bitter thought, — 
showed the skill of a master. The effect of the whole was to startle 
everybody, as if a pistol-shot had rung through the hall.” — Recollec- 
tions, Vol. II. p. 395. 

Such anecdotes as these, which are very numerous, both in 
and out of print, convey an inadequate idea of his under- 
standing ; for there was really a great fund of good sense in 
him and in his political creed. Actor as he was, he was a very 
honest man, and had a hearty contempt for all the kinds of 
falsehood which he had no inclination to commit. No man 
was more restive under debt than he, or has better depicted its 
horrors. Speaking once of those Virginia families who gave 
banquets and kept up expensive establishments, while their 
estates were covered all over with mortgages, he said: “I 
always think I can see the anguish under the grin and grimace, 
like old Mother Cole’s dirty flannel peeping out beneath her 
Brussels lace.” He was strong in the opinion that a man 
who is loose in money matters is not trustworthy in anything, — 
an opinion which is shared by every one who knows either life 
or history. “The time was,” he wrote, “ when I was fool 
enough to believe that a man might be negligent of pecuniary 
obligations, and yet be a very good fellow ; but long experience 
has convinced me that he who is lax in this respect is utterly 
unworthy of trust in any other.” He discriminated well 
between those showy, occasional acts of so-called generosity 
which such men perform, and the true, habitual, self-denying 
benevolence of a solvent and just member of society. ‘ Despise 
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the usurer and the miser as much as you will,” he would ex- 
claim, “‘ but the spendthrift is more selfish than they.” 

There are flashes of sense and touches of pathos in some of 
his most tory passages. As he was delivering in the House one 
of his emphatic predictions of the certain failure of our experi- 
ment of freedom on this continent, he broke into an apology 
for so doing, that brought tears to many eyes. “It is an 
infirmity of my nature,” said he, “ to have an obstinate consti- 
tutional preference of the true over the agreeable; and I am 
satisfied, that, if I had had an only son, or what is dearer, an 
only daughter, — which God forbid! —I say, God forbid, for 
she might bring her father’s gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave ; she might break my heart, or worse than that — what? 
Can anything be worse than that? Yes, sir, I might break 
hers!” His fable, too, of the caterpillar and the horseman 
was conceived in arrogance, but it was pretty and effective. 
Every tory intellect on earth is pleased to discourse in that 
way of the labors of the only men who greatly help their spe- 
cies, — the patient elaborators of truth. A caterpillar, as we 
learn from this fable, had crawled slowly over a fence, which a 
gallant horseman took at a single leap. ‘‘ Stop,” says the cat- 
erpillar, “you are too flighty ; you want connection and con- 
tinuity ; it took me an hour to get over; you can’t be as sure 
as I am that you have really overcome the difficulty, and are in- 
deed over the fence.”” To which, of course, the gallant horse- 
man makes the expected contemptuous reply. This is precisely 
in the spirit of Carlyle’s sneers at the political economists, — 
the men who are not content to sit down and howl in this wil- 
derness of a modern world, but bestir themselves to discover 
methods by which it can be made less a wilderness. 

There is so much truth in the doctrines of the original States’ 
Rights party, —the party of Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick 
Henry, — that a very commonplace man, who learned his pol- 
itics in that school, is able to make a respectable figure in the 
public counsels. The mere notion that government, being 
a necessary evil, is to be reduced to the minimum that will 
answer the purposes of government, saves from many false 
steps. The doctrine that the central government is to confine 
itself to the duties assigned it in the Constitution, is a guid- 
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ing principle suited to the limited human mind. A vast num- 
ber of claims, suggestions, and petitions are excluded by it 
even from consideration. If an eloquent Hamiltonian pro- 
poses to appropriate the public money for the purpose of 
enabling American manufacturers to exhibit their products 
at a Paris Exhibition, the plainest country member of the Jef- 
fersonian school perceives at once the inconsistency of such 
a proposition with the fundamental principle of his political 
creed. He has a compass to steer by, and a port to sail to, 
instead of being afloat on the waste of waters, the sport of every 
breeze that blows. It is touching to observe that this un- 
happy, sick, and sometimes mad John Randolph, amid all the 
vagaries of his later life, had always a vein of soundness in 
him, derived from his early connection with the enlightened 
men who acted in politics with Thomas Jefferson. The phrase 
** masterly inactivity” is Randolph’s; and it is something only 
to have given convenient expression to a system of conduct so 
often wise. He used to say that Congress could scarcely do 
too little. His ideal of a session was one in which members 
should make speeches till every man had fully expressed and 
perfectly relieved his mind, then pass the appropriation bills, 
and go home. And we ought not to forget that, when Pres- 
ident John Quincy Adams brought forward his schemes for 
covering the continent with magnificent works at the expense 
of the treasury of the United States, and of uniting the repub- 
lics of both Americas into a kind of holy alliance, it was Ran- 
dolph’s piercing sarcasm which, more than anything else, made 
plain to new members the fallacy, the peril, of such a system. 
His opposition to this wild federalism involved his support of 
Andrew Jackson ; but there was no other choice open to him. 

Seldom did he display in Congress so much audacity and 
ingenuity as in defending General Jackson while he was a 
candidate for the Presidency against Mr. Adams. The two 
objections oftenest urged against Jackson were that he was 
a military chieftain, and that he could not spell. Mr. Ran- 
dolph discoursed on these two points in a most amusing man- 
ner, displaying all the impudence and ignorance of the tory, 
inextricably mingled with the good sense and wit of the man. 
“General Jackson cannot write,” said a friend. ‘ Granted,” 
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replied he. “ General Jackson cannot write because he was 
never taught; but his competitor cannot write because he was 
not teachable.”” He make a bold remark in one of his Jack- 
sonian harangues. ‘“* The talent which enables a man to write 
a book or make a speech has no more relation to the lead- 
ing of an army or a senate, than it has to the dressing of a 
dinner.” He pronounced a fine eulogium on the Duke of 
Marlborough, one of the worst spellers in Europe, and then 
asked if gentlemen would have had that illustrious man “ su- 
perseded by a Scotclr schoolmaster.” It was in the same ludi- 
crous harangue that he uttered his famous joke upon those 
schools in which young ladies were said to be “ finished.” 
“ Yes,”’ he exclaimed, “ finished indeed ; finished for all the du- 
ties of a wife, or mother, or mistress of a family.”” Again he 
said: “ There is much which it becomes a second-rate man to 
know, which a first-rate man ought to be ashamed to know. 
No head was ever clear and sound that was stuffed with book- 
learning. My friend, W. R. Johnson, has many a groom that 
can clean and dress a race-horse, and ride him too, better than 
he can.” He made the sweeping assertion, that no man had 
ever presided over a government with advantage to the country 
governed, who had not in him the making of a good general ; 
for, said he, “the talent for government lies in these two 
things, — sagacity to perceive, and decision to act.” Really, 
when we read this ingenious apology for, or rather eulogy of, 
ignorance, we cease to wonder that General Jackson should 
have sent him to Russia. 

The religious life of this gifted being is a most curious study. 
He experienced in his lifetime four religious changes, or con- 
versions. His gentle mother, whose name he seldom uttered 
without adding, with tender emphasis, “ God bless her!” was 
such a member of the Church of England as gentle ladies used 
to be before an ‘ Evangelical” party was known in it. She 
taught his infant lips to pray; and, being naturally trustful 
and affectionate, he was not an unapt pupil. But in the libra- 
ry of the old mansion on the Appomattox, in which he passed 
his forming years, there was a * wagon-load ” of what he terms 
“French infidelity,’ though it appears there were almost as 
many volumes of Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Collins, Hume, and 
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Gibbon as there were of Diderot, D’Alembert, Helvetius, 
and Voltaire. These works he read in boyhood; and when 
he came to mingle among men, he found that the opinions of 
such authors prevailed in the circles which he most frequented. 
Just as he, a natural tory, caught some tincture of republican- 
ism from Jefferson and his friends, so he, the natural believer, 
adopted the fashion of scepticism, which then ruled the leading 
minds of all lands; and just as he lapsed back into toryism 
when the spell which drew him away from it had spent its 
force, so he became, in the decline of his-powers, a prey to re- 
ligious terrors. For twenty-five years, as we have said, he held 
aloof from religion, its ministers and its temples. The disease 
that preyed upon him so sharpened his temper and so pervert- 
ed his perceptions of character, that, one after another, he 
alienated all the friends and relations with whom he ought to 
have lived; and he often found himself, between the sessions of 
Congress, the sole white tenant of his lonely house at Roanoke, 
— the sick and solitary patriarch of a family of three hundred 
persons. He sought to alleviate this horrid solitude by adopt- 
ing and rearing the orphaned sons of old friends; to whom, 
when he was himself, he was the most affectionate and gener- 
ous of guardians. But even they could not very long endure 
him; for, in his adverse moods, he was incarnate Distrust, and, 
having conceived a foul suspicion, his genius enabled him to 
give it such withering expression that it was not in the nature 
of a young man to pass it by as the utterance of transient mad- 
ness. So they too left him and he was utterly alone in the 
midst of a crowd of black dependants. We see from his letters, 
that, while he saw the impossibility of his associating with his 
species, he yet longed and pined for their society and love. 
Perhaps there never lived a more unhappy person. Revering 
women, and formed to find his happiness in domestic life, he 
was incapable of being a husband ; and if this had not been the 
case, no woman could have lived with him. Yearning for com- 
panionship, but condemned to be alone, his solace was the re- 
flection that, so long as there was no one near him, he was a 
torment only to himself. ‘ Often,” he writes in one of his letters, 
“] mount my horse and sit upon him for ten or fifteen minutes, 
wishing to go somewhere, but not knowing where to ride; for L 
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would escape anywhere from the incubus that weighs me down, 
body and soul; but the fiend follows me en croupe 

strongest considerations of duty are barely sufficient to prevent 
me from absconding to some distant country, where I might 
live and die unknown.” 

A mind in such a state as this is the natural prey of super- 
stition. A dream, he used to say, first recalled his mind to the 
consideration of religion. This was about the year 1810, at 
the height of those hot debates that preceded the war of 1812. 
For nine years, he tells us, the subject gradually gained upon 
him, so that, at last, it was his first thought in the morning 
and his last at night. From the atheism upon which he had 
formerly plumed himself, he went to the opposite extreme. 
For a long time he was plunged into the deepest gloom, re- 
garding himself as a sinner too vile to be forgiven. He sought 
for comfort in the Bible, in the Prayer-book, in conversation 
and correspondence with religious friends, in the sermons of 
celebrated preachers. He formed a scheme of retiring from 
the world into some kind of religious retreat, and spending the 
rest of his life in prayers and meditation. Rejecting this as a 
cowardly desertion of the post of duty, he had thoughts of set- 
ting up a school for children, and becoming himself a teacher 
init. This plan, too, he laid aside, as savoring of enthusiasm. 
Meanwhile, this amiable and honest gentleman, whose every 
error was fairly attributable to the natural limitations of his 
mind or to the diseases that racked his body, was tormented by 
remorse, which would have been excessive if he had been a 
pirate. He says that, after three years of continual striving, he 
still dared not partake of the Communion, feeling himself “ un- 
worthy.” ‘I was present,” he writes, ‘* when Mr. Hoge invit- 
ed to the table, and I would have given all I was worth to have 
been able to approach it.”” Some inkling of his condition, it 
appears, became known to the public, and excited great good- 
will towards him on the part of many persons of similar belief. 

Some of his letters written during this period contain an al- 
most ludicrous mixture of truth and extravagance. He says 
in one of them, that his heart has been softened, and he “ thinks 
he has sueceeded in forgiving all his enemies”; then he adds, 
“There is not a human being that I would hurt if it were in my 
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power, — not even Bonaparte.” In angther place he remarks 
that the world is a vast mad-house, and, “ if what is to come be 
anything like what is passed, it would be wise to abandon the 
hulk to the underwriters, — the worms.” In the whole of his 
intercourse with mankind, he says he never met with but three 
persons whom he did not, on getting close to their hearts, dis- 
cover to be unhappy; and they were the only three he had 
ever known who had a religion. He expresses this truth in 
language which limits it to one form or kind of religion, the kind 
which he heard expounded in the churches of Virginia in 1819. 
Give it broader expression, and every observer of human life 
will assent to it. It is indeed most true, that no human crea- 
ture gets much out of life who has no religion, no sacred ob- 
ject, to the furtherance of which his powers are dedicated. 

He obtained some relief at length, and became a regular 
communicant of the Episcopal Church. But although he ever 
after manifested an extreme regard for religious things and 
persons, and would never permit either to be spoken against in 
his presence without rebuke, he was very far from edifying his 
brethren by a consistent walk. At Washington, in the debates, 
he was as incisive and uncharitable as before. His denuncia- 
tions of the second President Adams’s personal character were 
as outrageous as his condemnation of parts of his policy was just. 
Mr. Clay, though removed from the arena of debate by his ap- 
pointment to the Department of State, was still the object of his 
bitter sarcasm ; and at length he included the President and the 
Secretary in that merciless philippic in which he accused Mr. 
Clay of forgery, and styled the coalition of Adams and Clay as 
‘the combination of the Puritan and the Blackleg.” He used 
language, too, in the course of this speech, which was under- 
stood to be a defiance to mortal combat, and it was so reported 
to Mr. Clay. The reporters, however, misunderstood him, as it 
was not his intention nor his desire to fight. Nevertheless, to 
the astonishment and sorrow of his religious friends, he accept- 
ed Mr. Clay’s challenge with the utmost possible promptitude, 
and bore himself throughout the affair like (to use the poor, 
lying, tory cant of the last generation) “ a high-toned Virginia 
gentleman.” Colonel Benton tells us that Mr. Randolph in- 
vented an ingenious excuse for the enormous inconsistency of 
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his conduct on this occasion. A duel, he maintained, was 
private war, and was justifiable on the same ground as a war 
between two nations. Both were lamentable, but both were 
allowable, when there was no other way of getting redress for 
insults and injuries. This was plausible, but it did not deceive 
him. He knew very well that his offensive language respect- 
ing a man whom he really esteemed was wholly devoid of ex- 
cuse. He had the courage requisite to expiate the offence by 
standing before Mr. Clay’s pistol ; but he could not stand be- 
fore his countrymen and confess that his abominable antithesis 
was but the spurt of mingled ill-temper and the vanity to shine. 
Any good tory can fight a duel with a respectable degree of 
composure ; but to own one’s self, in the presence of a nation, 
to have outraged the feelings of a brother-man, from the de- 
sire to startle and amuse an audience, requires the kind of val- 
or which tories do not know. ‘“ Whig and tory,” says Mr. 
Jefferson, “ belong to natural history.” But then there is 
such a thing, we are told, as the regeneration of the natural 
man; and we believe it, and cling to it as a truth destined one 
day to be resuscitated and purified from the mean interpreta- 
tions which have made the very word sickening to the intelli- 
gence of Christendom. Mr. Randolph had not achieved the 
regeneration of his nature. He was a tory still. In the test- 
ing hour, the “ high-toned Virginia gentleman” carried the 
day, without a struggle, over the man. 

During the last years of his life, the monotony of his anguish 
was relieved by an occasional visit to the Old World. It is in- 
teresting to note how thoroughly at home he felt himself among 
the English gentry, and how promptly they recognized him as 
a man and a brother. He was, as we have remarked, more 
English than an Englishman ; for England does advance, though 
slowly, from the insular to the universal. Dining at a great 
house in London, one evening, he dwelt with pathetic elo- 
quence upon the decline of Virginia. Being asked what he 
thought was the reason of her decay, he startled and pleased 
the lords and ladies present by attributing it all to the repeal 
of the law of primogeniture. One of the guests tells us that 
_ this was deemed “a strange remark from a Republican,” and 

that, before the party broke up, the company had “ almost 
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taken him for an aristocrat.’ It happened sometimes, when 
he was conversing with English politicians, that it was the 
American who defended the English system against the attacks 
of Englishmen ; and so full of British prejudice was he, that, 
in Paris, he protested that a decent dinner could not be bought 
for money. Westminster Abbey woke all his veneration. He 
went into it, one morning, just as servite was about beginning, 
and took his place among the worshippers. Those of our 
readers who have attended the morning service at an English 
cathedral on a week-day cannot have forgotten the ludicrous 
smallness of the congregation compared with the imposing 
array of official assistants. A person who has a little tincture 
of the Yankee in him may even find himself wondering how 
it can “pay” the British empire to employ half a dozen 
reverend clergymen and a dozen robust singers to aid seven or 
eight unimportant members of the community in saying their 
prayers. But John Randolph of Roanoke had not in him the 
least infusion of Yankee. Standing erect in the almost vacant 
space, he uttered the responses in a tone that was in startling 
contrast to the low mumble of the clergyman’s voice, and that 
rose above the melodious amens of the choir. He took it all 
in most serious earnest. When the service was over, he said 
to his companion, after lamenting the hasty and careless man- 
ner in which the service had been performed, that he esteemed 
it an honor to have worshipped God in Westminster Abbey. 
As he strolled among the tombs, he came, at last, to the grave 
of two men who had often roused his enthusiasm. He stopped, 
and spoke: “I will not say, Take off your shoes, for the 
ground on which you stand is holy; but, look, sir, do you see 
those simple letters on the flagstones beneath your feet, — W. 
P. and C. J.‘F. Here lie, side by side, the remains of the two 
great rivals, Pitt and Fox, whose memory so completely lives 
in history. No marble monuments are necessary to mark the 
spot where their bodies repose. There is more simple grandeur 
in those few letters than in all the surrounding monuments, 
sir.” How more than English was all this! England had 
been growing away from and beyond Westminster Abbey, 
William Pitt, and Charles James Fox; but this Virginia 
Englishman, living alone in his woods, with his slaves and his 
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overseers, severed from the progressive life of his race, 
was living still in the days when a pair of dissolute young 
orators could be deemed, and with some reason too, the most 
important persons in a great empire. 

We ought not to have been surprised at the sympathy which 
the English Tories feli during the late war for their brethren in 
the Southern States of America. It was as natural as it was 
for the English Protestants to welcome the banished Hugue- 
nots. It was as natural as it was for Louis XIV. to give an 
asylum to the Stuarts. The traveller who should have gone, 
seven years ago, straight from an English agricultural county 
to a cotton district of South Carolina, or a tobacco county of 
Virginia, would have felt that the differences between the two 
places were merely external. The system in both places and 
the spirit of both were strikingly similar. In the old parts 
of Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Keutucky, you had 
only to get ten miles from a railroad to find yourself among 
people who were English in their feelings, opinions, habits, and 
even in their accent. New England differs from Old England, 
because New England has grown: Virginia was English, 
because she had been stationary. Happening to be some- 
what familiar with the tone of feeling in the South, — the real 
South, or, in other words, the South ten miles from a railroad, 
— we were fully prepared for Mr. Russell’s statement with re- 
gard to the desire so frequently expressed in 1861 for one of the 
English princes to come and reign over a nascent Confederacy. 
Sympathies and antipathies are always mutual when they are 
natural ; and never was there a sympathy more in accordance 
with the nature of things, than that which so quickly mani- 
fested itself between the struggling Southern people and the 
majority of the ruling classes of Great Britain. 

Mr. Randolph took leave of public life, after thirty years of 
service, not in the most dignified manner. He furnished 
another illustration of the truth of a remark made by a cer- 
tain queen of Denmark, —‘ The lady doth protest too much.” 
Like many other gentlemen in independent circumstances, he 
had been particularly severe upon those of his fellow-citizens 
who earned their subsistence by serving the public. It pleased 
him to speak of members of the Cabinet as “ the drudges of 
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the departments,” and to hold gentlemen in the diplomatic ser- 
vice up to contempt as forming “ the tail of the corps diploma- 
tique in Europe.” He liked to declaim upon the enormous 
impossibility of dis ever exchanging a seat in Congress for “ the 
shabby splendors ”’ of an office in Washington, or in a foreign 
mission .“ to dance attendance abroad instead of at home.” 
When it was first buzzed about in Washington, in 1830, that 
General Jackson had tendered the Russian mission to John 
Randolph, the rumor was not credited. An appointment so 
exquisitely absurd was supposed to be beyond even Andrew 
Jackson’s audacity. The offer had been made, however. 
Mr. Randolph’s brilliant defence of General Jackson’s bad 
spelling, together with Mr. Van Buren’s willingness to place 
an ocean between the new administration and a master of 
sarcasm, to whom opposition had become an unchangeable 
habit, had dictated an offer of the mission, couched in such se- 
ductive language that Mr. Randolph yielded to it as readily 
as those ladies accept an offer of marriage who have often an- 
nounced their intention never to marry. Having reached the 
scene Of his diplomatic labors at the beginning of August, he 
began to perform them with remarkable energy. In a suit of 
black, the best, he declared, that London could furnish, he was 
presented to the Emperor and to the Empress, having first sub- 
mitted his costume to competent inspection. Resolute to do his 
whole duty, he was not content to send his card to the diplo- 
matic corps, but, having engaged a handsome coach and four, 
he called upon each member of the diplomatic body, from the 
ambassadors to the secretaries of legation. Having performed 
these labors, and having discovered that a special object with 
which he was charged could not then be accomplished, he had 
leisure to observe that St. Petersburg, in the month of Au- 
gust, is not a pleasant residence to an invalid of sixty. He 
describes the climate in these terms : — 


“Heat, dust impalpable, pervading every part and pore 
sects of all nauseous descriptions, bugs, fleas, mosquitoes, flies inru- 
merable, gigantic as the empire they inhabit, who will take no denial. 
This is the land of Pharaoh and his plagues, —Egypt and its ophthal- 
mia and vermin, without its fertility, — Holland, without its wealth, 
improvements, or cleanliness.” 
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He endured St. Petersburg for the space of ten days, then 
sailed for England, and never saw Russia again. When the 
appropriation bill was before Congress at the next session, oppo- 
sition members did not fail to call in question the justice of re- 
quiring the people of the United States to pay twenty thousand 
dollars for Mr. Randolph’s ten days’ work, or, to speak more 
exactly, for Mr. Randolph’s apology for the President’s bad 
spelling ; but the item passed, nevertheless. During the reign 
of Andrew Jackson, Congress was little more than a board of 
registry for the formal recording of his edicts. There are those 
who think, at the present moment, that what a President hath 
done, a President may do again. 

It was fortunate that John Randolph was in retirement when 
. Calhoun brought on his Nullification scheme. The presence in 
Congress of a man so eloquent and so reckless, whose whole 
heart and mind were with the Nullifiers, might have prevented 
the bloodless postponement of the struggle. He was in con- 
stant correspondence with the South Carolina leaders, and was 
fully convinced that it was the President of the United States, 
not “the Hamiltons and Haynes” of South Carolina, who ought 
to seize the first pretext to concede the point in dispute. No 
citizen of South Carolina was more indignant than he at Gen- 
eral Jackson’s Proclamation. He said that, if the people did not 
rouse themselves to a sense of their condition, and “ put down 
this wretched old man,” the country was irretrievably ruined ; 
and he spoke of the troops despatched to Charleston as “* mer- 
cenaries,” to whom he hoped “no quarter would be given.” 
The “wretched old man” whom the people were to “ put 
down” was Andrew Jackson, not John C. Calhoun. 

We do not forget that, when John Randolph uttered these 
words, he was scarcely an accountable being. Disease had 
reduced him to a skeleton, and robbed him of almost every 
attribute of man except his capacity to suffer. But even in his 
madness he was a representative man, and spoke the latent 
feeling of his class. The diseases which sharpened his temper 
unloosed his tongue ; he revealed the tendency of the Southern 
mind, as a petulant child reveals family secrets. In his good 
and in his evil he was an exaggerated Southerner of the higher 
class. He was like them, too, in this: they are not criminals 
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to be punished, but patients to be cured. Sometimes, of late, 
we have feared that they resemble him also in being incurable. 

As long as Americans take an interest in the history of their 
‘country, they will read with interest the strange story of this 
sick and suffering representative of sick and suffering Virginia. 
To the last, old Virginia wore her ragged robes with a kind of 
grandeur which was not altogether unbecoming, and which to 
the very last imposed upon tory minds. Scarcely any one 
could live among the better Southern people without liking 
them ; and few will ever read Hugh Garland’s Life of John 
Randolph, without more than forgiving all his vagaries, im- 
petuosities, and foibles. How often, upon riding away from 
a Southern home, have we been ready to exclaim, “ What 
a pity such good people should be so accursed!” Lord Rus- 
sell well characterized the evil to which we allude as “that 
fatal gift of the poisoned garment which was flung around them 
from the first hour of their establishment.” 

The last act of John Randolph’s life, done when he lay dying 
at a hotel in Philadelphia, in June, 1833, was to express once 
more his sense of this blighting system. Some years before, 
he had made a will by which all his slaves were to be freed 
at his death. He would probably have given them their free- 
dom before his death, but for the fact, too evident, that 
freedom to a black man in a Slave State was not a boon. 
The slaves freed by his brother, forty years before, had not 
done well, because (as he supposed) no land had been be- 
queathed for their support. Accordingly, he left directions in 
his will that a tract of land, which might be of four thousand 
acres, should be set apart for the maintenance of his slaves, 
and that they should be transported to it and established upon 
it at the expense of his estate. “I give my slaves their free- 
dom,” said he in his will, “to which my conscience tells me 
they are justly entitled.” On the last day of his life, surround- 
ed by strangers, and attended by two of his old servants, his 
chief concern was to make distinctly known to as many persons 
as possible that it was really his will that his slaves should 
be free. Knowing, as he did, the aversion which his fellow- 
citizens had to the emancipation of slaves, and even to the 
presence in the State of free blacks, he seemed desirous of tak- 
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ing away every pretext for breaking his will. A few hours be- 
fore his death, he said to the physician in attendance: “ I con- 
firm every disposition in my will, especially that concerning my 
slaves whom I have manumitted, and for whom I have made 
provision.”” The doctor, soon after, took leave of him, and 
was about to depart. “ You must not go,” said he, “ you can- 
not, you shall not leave me.” He told his servant not to let 
the doctor go, and the man immediately locked the door and 
put the key in his pocket. The doctor remonstrating, Mr. 
Randolph explained, that, by the laws of Virginia, in order to 
manumit slaves by will, it was requisite that the master should 
declare his will in that particular in the presence of a white 
witness, who, after hearing the declaration, must never lose 
sight of the party until he is dead. The doctor consented, at 
length, to remain, but urged that more witnesses should be sont 
for. This was done. At ten in the morning, four gentlemen 
were ranged in a semicircle round his bed. He was propped 
up almost in a sitting posture, and a blanket was wrapped 
round his head and shoulders. His face was yellow, and ex- 
tremely emaciated ; he was very weak, and it required all the 
remaining energy of his mind to endure the exertion he was 
about to make. It was evident to all present that his whole 
soul was in the act, and his eye gathered fire as he performed 
it. Pointing toward the witnesses with that gesture which for 
so many years had been familiar to the House of Representa- 
tives, he said, slowly and distinctly: “ I confirm all the direc- 
tions in my will respecting my slaves, and direct them to be 
enforced, particularly in regard to a provision for their sup- 
port.” Then, raising his hand and placing it upon the shoulder 
of his servant, he added, * Especially for this man.” Having 
performed this act, his mind appeared relieved, but his strength 
immediately left him, and in two hours he breathed his last. 
The last of the Randolphs, and one of the best representa- 
tives of the original masters of Virginia, the high-toned Vir- 
ginia gentleman, was no more. Those men had their oppor- 
tunity, but they had not strength of character equal to it. 
They were tried and found wanting. The universe, which 
loves not the high-toned, even in violins, disowned them, 
and they perished. Cut off from the life-giving current 
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of thought and feeling which kept the rest of Christendom 
advancing, they came to love stagnation, and looked out 
from their dismal, isolated pool with lofty contempt at the 
gay and active life on the flowing stream. They were not 
teachable, for they despised the men who could have taught 
them. But we are bound always to consider that they were 
subjected to a trial under which human virtue has always given 
way, and will always. Sudden wealth is itself sufficient to 
spoil any but the very best men, — those who can instantly set 
it at work for the general good, and continue to earn an honest 
livelihood by faithful labor. But those tobacco lords of Vir- 
ginia, besides making large fortunes’ in a few years, were the 
absolute, irresponsible masters of a submissive race. And when 
these two potent causes of effeminacy and pride had worked 
out their proper result in the character of the masters, then, 
behold! their resources fail. Vicious agriculture exhausts the 
soil, false political economy prevents the existence of a middle 
class, and the presence of slaves repels emigration. Proud, 
ignorant, indolent, dissolute, and in debt, the dominant families, 
one after another, passed away, attesting to the last, by an oc- 
casional vigorous shoot, the original virtue of the stock. All 
this poor John Randolph represented, and was. 

Virginia remains. Better men will live in it than have ever 
yet lived there ; but it will not be in this century, and possibly 
not in the next. It cannot be that so fair a province will not 
be one day inhabited by a race of men who will work accord- 
ing to the laws of nature, and whom, therefore, the laws of 
nature will co-operate with and preserve. How superior will 
such Virginians be to what Dr. Francis Lieber styles the 
“ provincial egotism ” of state sovereignty ! 
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Art. VII.—Tue Mecuanics oF Mopern NavaL WARFARE. 


THERE is an astonishing discrepancy, of late, in the relative 
progress of military science and the science of naval warfare ; 
and the advantage is with the latter. How many new methods, 
even, (for it would be difficult to recount any new principle,) 
have been introduced into the military art within the last cen- 
tury? Various sorts of rifled ordnance, giving longer range ; 
new explosive projectiles; the new device of hasty field forti- 
fications, taught by the earthwork fighting of the Southern Re- 
bellion; some improvements in the details of quartermaster 
and commissary departments, and in the transportation of 
troops, by the use of railroads in war; perhaps, also, bolder 
experiments with movable infantry columns, as of Wellington 
in the Peninsula, the Allies in the Crimea, and Sherman in 
Georgia, though they, even, were not strictly unprecedented ; — 
these, and such as these, make up the record. We find our- 
selves, accordingly, prosecuting war on substantially the same 
basis as of old, with the same tactics and logistics, as well as the 
same strategic principles. We must travel back to the intro- 
duction of gunpowder before we find a revolutionary era. Our 
campaigns are modelled on Napoleon’s, Frederic’s, nay, on the 
campaigns of Marlborough, Turenne, and Gustavus Adol- 
phus. We try recent exploits by ancient standards, and feel 
safe only when stayed up by the canons of tried and admitted 
authority. 

Not so, however, with modern naval science. It has been, 
not changed, not improved, but absolutely revolutionized within 
half a century. During the last fifty years, and under the ob- 
servation of most of those who read these pages, maritime 
warfare has become a thing so essentially different from what it 
was before, that the old heroes of the quarter-deck — Blake, 
De Ruyter, Van Tromp, Vernon, and even Jervis, Duncan, and 
Nelson — would not now, if recalled to earth, recognize their 
own profession. These changes, few in number, are yet fun- 
damental. The science of ship-building and the science of 
ship-fighting have both been reconstructed since the dawn 
of our century. The whole motive-power of war-vessels is 
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changed; so is the theory of attack and resistance. New 
principles of harbor defence, and of the protection of coast- 
lines in maritime countries, all over the world, have been dis- 
covered. And as for ocean combats, Trafalgar or the Nile 
might as well be as old in history as Salamis, so far as their 
scientific lessons will avail in future contests. Indeed, it is 
questionable whether the vavyayéa of the classical Greeks be 
not a more profitable study, in some regards, than the deeds 
of the doughty admirals of Spain and Holland. Now, at all 
events, our new science begins to aim at the points sought by 
the old, though from a different quarter. We ram, in fight- 
ing, if nothing better can be accomplished, as the ancients did 
with their galley-beaks, and we protect our motive-power from 
hostile missiles, as the Greeks and Romans shielded their banks 
of oars. 

Moreover, the phenomena of modern naval warfare have 
entirely disordered the prestige and relative positions of lead- 
ing maritime nations, and assigned them a new relative rank. 
While the advance in military science has been deliberate and 
tolerably uniform the world over, the naval changes have been 
comparatively sudden, and thorough. Accordingly, it is the 
developments of naval science which have chiefly affected the 
comparative relations of every state in Europe and America 
which has a coast-line. This is especially true of Russia, 
England, France, Sweden, Italy, and the United States; and 
the fact may serve to account, mechanically and practically, 
and perhaps quite as well as the hypothesis of the Palmers- 
tonian policy, for the recent extraordinary decline of Great 
Britain in prestige. England was once, but is no longer, the 
mistress of the seas. There lies the key of her modern state 
policy. 

So vast is the influence exercised on the fortunes of em- 
pires and commonwealths by the progress of naval warfare, 
that we propose to trace the introduction and influence of its 
chief new features, touching, as exclusively as may be, on the 
main points, without trying to describe tentative, unsuccessful, 
or merely auxiliary processes. 

The revolution which has taken place during the last fifty 
years in the science of naval warfare, by the introduction of 
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entirely new systems of naval construction and armament, has 
been wrought by three great agents. These are, first, horizon- 
tal shell-firing from the artillery of war-vessels ; secondly, the 
use of steam, or, more strictly, of the screw-propeller, as a 
naval motor; thirdly, the application of iron armor to prevent 
the entrance of hostile shot and shell. Perhaps submarine 
warfare with torpedoes might properly be added. 

Each of these three prime agents, shells, steam, and iron 
armor, on its appearance, instantly produced radical changes 
in the form and battery of war-vessels. The introduction of 
shells, for example, diminished number in naval artillery, but 
increased calibre. Frigates with two tiers of heavy ordnance 
at length took the place of those huge gun-boxes called line-of- 
battle ships. Long before the beginning of the Southern Re- 
bellion, this latter species of naval craft was, in the eyes of 
good judges, obsolete. But the correctness of the theory which 
rests on the use of the large-calibre shell-gun was never so 
pointedly demonstrated to popular sight as by the late action 
between the Kearsarge and Alabama, when the missiles from 
the former’s eleven-inch smooth-bores made great chasms in the 
side of her opponent. Again, the introduction of steam into 
war-vessels makes naval movements independent of the fickle 
wind, and gives them mechanical precision. It was first erro- 
neously looked upon as auxiliary to sails; now the sails are 
but auxiliary to the screw-propeller. It is almost needless to 
say that the use of steam as a motor has now become an essen- 
tial element in the construction of all war-vessels whatever ; at 
one swoop overthrowing, accordingly, the rules and laws of war- 
fare which, less than half a century since, governed the navies 
of the world. Sails may continue to be used in ordinary cruis- 
ing, from motives of economy; and even when a vessel is under 
steam high speed is not always required. Nevertheless, high 
speed is a sine qua non in times of exigency. The naval war- 
fare of the future has been reduced, apparently, by the intro- 
duction of iron-clads, to two classes of vessels: first, impregna- 
ble and tremendous engines of war, to cover with impenetrable 
shield a nation’s coast and harbors, and to batter down, if oc- 
casion requires, the coastwise defences of its enemy; secondly, 
light ocean guerillas, fleet-winged cruisers, scouring the seas at 
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the highest speed, and holding commerce at their mercy. The 
former are represented by such vessels as the Dictator or the 
Bellerophon ; the latter by the Alabamas, the Madawaskas, and 
the Shenandoahs. 

It will be readily seen, however, that, while defining thus 
distinctly the three agents which have wrought a revolution in 
modern naval warfare, it will be advantageous, in discussion, 
no longer to separate them in fixed phrases, as it is often diffi- 
cult to tell where the influence of one ends and that of another 
begins. This is especially true in considering the problem of 
operating enormous guns by mechanical means within shot- 
proof structures. We propose to show, farther on, and at as 
much length as possible, how this latter problem will affect the 
power, and consequently the foreign policy and political destiny, 
of all maritime nations. 

Artillery, and of course gunpowder, were first introduced into 
war-vessels during the reign of Edward III., about 1350. For 
five hundred years, however, naval construction did not ad- 
vance so much as might have been expected from this radical 
change in weapons. Only, by degrees, ships were divested of 
much of the unwieldly top-hamper which was necessary in the 
hand-to-hand conflicts of the Middle Ages, and shorn of masses 
of the ridiculous decoration, whereof some traces are still ob- 
servable in the poops and figure-heads of the old-style sailing 
war-craft. During this long period, the changes introduced in 
both the modelling and the management of vessels were only 
such as followed from practice in navigation, — the shape, di- 
mensions, and method of handling the sails being improved with 
the lapse of time and growth of experience. Not until 1842, 
with the introduction of the screw-propeller as a naval motor, 
was any radical change effected. It is said that even sailing 
on the wind was not generally practised until the reign of Henry 
VIII., and, without the knowledge of this art, naval evolutions 
must have been of the rudest character, not enjoying nearly the 
precision with which the Greeks and Romans manceuvred their 
war-galleys. One of the first authentic applications of men- 
suration to find the displacement and draft of a vessel is con- 
tained in Pepys’s diary for May 19, 1666. Now this would 
seem to indicate that ships had previously been built by guess- 
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work. Yet they had been built somehow since the Ark, and 
constructors must have employed some means to get at so 
essential and so easily calculated a point as the approximate 
displacement and draft of a vessel. Yet the well-informed 
writer on the subject of Ship-Building in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica thinks Mr. Deane was the first to employ calcula- 
tion in ship-building. He says: “ This gentleman appears 
therefore to be the first who applied mathematical science to 
naval architecture in this country.” That a discovery so 
obvious as that made by Archimedes during his reflections in 
his bath, namely, that a body floating in a fluid displaces its 
own weight of the fluid, should not have been applied, however 
unskilfully, to ascertain the displacement or volume of the 
proposed immersed portion of a vessel, and thus arrive at 
the draft of water and capacity, seems too incredible to be 
true. From these brief illustrations, therefore, it will be 
seen that, however interesting the literature of naval construc- 
tion during the five centuries preceding our own, it contains 
very little record of radical progress; and, as even that little 
has ceased to be of moment to us now, owing to the revolu- 
tionary changes already mentioned, we may leap this historic 
field at a bound. 

The most marked event in naval construction in modern 
times, prior to the introduction of steam, was the American 
practice of reducing the number of naval guns, and increasing 
their weight. This is the secret of the naval victories of the 
war of 1812. Our vessels were constructed with the idea of 
crowding the battery-power of a full line-of-battle ship into a 
frigate. This idea America has persistently pursued up to the 
present moment, and she has been gradually followed by other 
maritime powers. As a result of this system, in the action be- 
tween the British 44-gun frigate Guerriere and the American 
44-gun frigate Constitution, the former was defeated in a very 
few minutes by the superior battery of the latter, aided doubt- 
less by superior gunnery practice. The weight of the Guer- 
riere’s broadside was 517 pounds; that of the Constitution, 
768 pounds. Precisely the same result followed between the 
British Macedonian and the American United States. The 
ships were rated the same. Yet the former’s broadside was 
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528 pounds, and that of the latter 864 pounds. Indeed, in 
those days, the weight of the broadside of an English 100-gun 
line-of-battle ship was about 1,260 pounds, less than one third 
more than that of the United States 44-gun frigate.* This 
superiority in American wooden ships has, according to the 
London Times, ever since been maintained. 

At this point comes in the influence of shell-firing. The de- 
structive effect resulting from throwing shells, instead of balls, 
into wooden ships has been so marked, that more than one claim 
for the merit of the adaptation has been made.f But it is dif- 
ficult to mark the line between “ vertical” shell-firing, i. e. that 
of missiles projected from mortars, and “ horizontal”’’ shell- 
firing, or the projection of shells from guns. For example, 
under which head shall be put the shell practice against 
Charleston from General Gillmore’s guns on Morris Island, 
in any accurate classification? The high angle from which 
these guns were fired would hardly entitle them to be cited 
under “horizontal” shell-firing. At all events, the naval 
warfare of the last five years has demonstrated the change 
which long ago was prophesied as the result of the introduction 
of this modern artillery practice. Sloops, with but one tier of 
guns, and yet with a displacement equal to that of an old line- 
of-battle ship, and a proportion of steam-power greater than 
has ever been placed in steam-vessels for sea-going purposes, 
are the kind of war-vessels we see now building. Just before 
the general introduction of iron-clads, America and England 
had each a series of powerful wooden vessels, which illustrated 
the point of concentration and weight of battery. The battery 
of the well-known Victoria, an English 121-gun ship, is far infe- 
rior to that of our vessels of the Minnesota class, of 44 or 52 
guns, in range, in accuracy, and in power. And in spite of the 
former’s superiority in size of ship, number of guns, and num- 





* James’s Naval History. 

+ The French General Paixhans is generally, but erroneously, regarded as the 
originator of horizontal shell-firing; the real inventor is Colonel Bomford of the 
American Army, who planned the Columbiad. Sir Howard Donglas (Naval Gun- 
nery, Art. 310, 311) discourses on the anticipated effeets of employing shells ; and 
a letter of General Paixhans, published in the Moniteur of February, 1854, on the 
burning of the Turkish fleet at Sinope by the Russian shells during the Crimean war, 
shows that this was the first action in which his shell was employed. 
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ber of men, the victory, in a contest between a representative 
American frigate and a representative British line-of-battle ship, 
other things being equal, must terminate in favor of the Amer- 
ican.* 

It was the terrible destructiveness of heavy shells, anticipated 
at the outset by artillerists, which caused attention to be turned 
to the necessity of providing iron plates for ships. From the 
moment that shells were introduced, the collected wooden 
navies of the world began to lose their value. To test the 
question, the Admiralty anchored the frigate Hussar off Shoe- 
buryness, in the fall of 1862, and threw at her concussion- 
shells from a shell-gun. Every one of them went into her 
and set her afire, and very soon she burned to the water’s 
edge. Heavy shells go through wood like card-board, and 
fire it with astonishing facility. Discipline is almost as dif- 
ficult to preserve, under such circumstances, as in a battalion 
enfiladed by a flank fire. And, in any case, it distracts at- 
tention from manning the guns. The larger the ship and 
the more numerous her crew, the more terrible and demor- 
alizing is the slaughter; for, pent in the narrow wooden 
walls, with no chance of retreat, the seamen exposed to a shell- 
fire are literally slaughtered.— And this is the way the intro- 





* Our heavy frigates of 1854 were the Merrimack, Minnesota, Wabash, Colora- 
do, Roanoke, and Niagara, The first five were of about 4,000 tons’ displacement, 
but were intended to carry a battery of forty-two 9-inch Dahlgrens, and two 11-inch 
Dahlgren pivots, both of which can project solid shot or shells. 

The Minnesota’s armament during the war consisted of one 8-inch rifle pivot, 
one 11-inch Dahlgren pivot, forty-two 9-inch Dahlgrens in broadside, four 6.4-inch 
rifles, and four Dahlgren howitzers.. The weight of her broadside of solid shot was 
2,606 pounds ; that of her broadside of shells was 2,123 pounds. Her complement of 
men was about 650. (See Ordnance Report for 1864.) The displacement of the Ni- 
agara was over 5,000 tons, and her original battery was twelve 11-inch Dahlgrens, so 
mounted as to be used on either side. These celebrated vessels were regarded as hav- 
ing reached the consummation of horizontal shell-firing. Immediately after the fa- 
mous visit of the Merrimack to Southampton, England commenced building a fleet 
of frigates to match ours, consisting of such vessels as the Diadem, Mersey, and Or- 
lando. The Victoria, the first of the English line-of-battle ships, was of 5,083 tons’ 
displacement, and carries one hundred and twenty-one guns, as follows : lower deck, 
thirty-two 8-inch shell guns; middle deck, thirty 8-inch shell guns; main deck, 
thirty-two 32-pounders ; upper deck, twenty-six 32-pounders, one 68-pounder pivot ; 
weight of broadside, about 2,500 pounds ; total complement of men, 1,150. 

t “We can only feebly imagine the scene after the explosion, under these circum- 
stances, of a few Armstrong segment-shells, scattering deadly fragments of thick 
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duction of heavy shell-firing has revolutionized warfare. It 
has quietly dismissed to oblivion great and expensive navies, 
and sent them to rot in dock-yards, or to be employed in the 
pacific work of transporting troops or supplies. Two elements, 
however, here come into play. The first is the heaviness of 
the ordnance, on the principle of concentration ; and the see- 
ond, the nature of the projectile, i. e. the explosive shell. It 
will not do to throw light shells in these days of iron-clads.* 
It is a little singular to note the repeated lessons on the con- 
centration of destructive artillery which America has taught 
older nations. They began, as we have explained, with the 
affair of the Constitution and Guerriere, and were manifest all 
through the war of 1812. Again, in 1854, our heavy frigates 
taught the same lesson pacifically, and then England heeded 
it. The third instance was in the battle between the American 
ship Kearsarge and the English ship Alabama. This was the 
first battle ever fought between two vessels in which horizontal 
shell-firing was employed. And Dahlgren’s 11-inch shells sent 
his opponent to the bottom. The firing of the wooden fleet in 
Hampton Roads by the shells of the Merrimac had already 





iron on every side. Our old wooden three-deckers have been not inappropriately 
designated “ floating charnel-houses,” and such they would inevitably become in a 
few minutes after the commencement of an action, with our modern appliances for 
the destruction of human life. No sane or unprejudiced person, we suppese, would 
trust the honor of the nation to these picturesque and fine old ships, which hereto- 
fore have been our salvation and our glory.” — The Quarterly Review, January, 
1864, article on “ Guns and Plates.” 

* On a trial of 130-pound shells against the Warrior plate, the Report of the Brit- 
ish Committee on Ordnance says: “ Heavier guns, capable of being used with much 
larger charges of powder, must be adopted before horizontal shell-firing can be looked 
upon as very destructive to a ship of the Warrior class.” 

t It is remembered, of course, that the Confederate government had bougltt this 
ship of the English; but we speak of it in a mere professional point of view, as il- 
lustrating a system of national construction and handling in which, naturally, we 
cannot use the term “ Confederate.” This ship being English from truck to keel- 
son; every spar, every inch of canvas, every rope in her, English; built in Eng- 
land; manned by a greater proportion of English native-born subjects than many 
ships in the Royal Navy; her crew picked, as usual, in English fighting vessels, 
from men who had been on the English training ships ; her artillery al! English ; 
and the mode of manceuvring and fighting English ; —these things being so, the 
fact that the Alabama was not flying the English colors is a point for political histori- 
ans to consider, but it has no scientific bearing. Had the contest resulted otherwise 
than it did, the glory could not have been robbed from England by the flaunting of 
Confederate colors. 
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been decisive that the chief reliance of maritime nations must 
be in iron-armored ships. 

But what shall be said of the revolutionary work of steam ? 
One sentence will tell the story as plainly as a quarto volume. 
The screw-propeller has changed, at once and forever, the en- 
tire motive-power of war-vessels. We attribute this revolution 
to the “ screw-propeller.” For many years after the introduc- 
tion and wide-spread use of steam in commercial craft, war- 
ships did not use it. The reason was twofold ; — first, because 
of the disarrangement which the huge paddle-wheels must have 
made with the battery and also with the use of sails ; and sec- 
ondly, because of the fatal exposure of machinery to an ene- 
my’s shot, which rendered the paddle-wheel vessel liable to 
utter helplessness from a single discharge. The honor of inau- 
gurating the new era was reserved for Captain John Ericsson, 
and through him for America.* The propeller he introduced 
is, to the present day, with some slight alterations which do 
not materially affect its efficiency, the one universally em- 
ployed. Attempts previous to his seem to have been little 
more than a repetition of the Archimedean experiment of re- 
volving a submerged worm, or helix, attached to a vessel. A 
complete master of ‘the physical laws involved in the action of 
oblique surfaces moving in water, and adding thereto high sci- 
entific and professional attainments and great mechanical skill, 
Ericsson was able to plan his propeller, and all its attachments 
of steam-engines, with perfect accuracy. The entire contri- 
vance worked precisely as predicted, and with no alteration, — 
all as laid down by him on his drawing-board. We are not, 
accordingly, to look for any radical improvement on the pro- 
peller in future. 

The United States steamer Princeton was the first war-pro- 
peller ever built. And so admirably well was every part of 
her machinery planned and constructed, that, when it had 
worn out one hull in service, a new hull was provided. The 
Princeton was launched in April, 1842, — a monument of en- © 
gineering skill. Not only was she the first war-propeller ever 
built, and the one on which, with slight modifications in de- 





* For proof of this point, see Bourne on Screw Propellers ; also, Eneycl. Britan- 
nica, Vol. XX. p. 639. 
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tails, the vast screw navies of the world have been constructed, 
but her engine was the also first direct-acting engine, that 
is, one in which the engine seizes directly hold of the shaft, 
without the intervention of gearing. She was, finally, the 
first war-vessel which had her entire steam-machinery placed 
below the water-line, out of the reach of shot. The Greeks 
and Romans understood the importance of keeping the mo- 
tive-power of their galleys well protected. They interposed 
great casemates, so to speak, for the protection of the oarsmen. 
No manceuvring in naval combats, from those early days to 
ours, was comparable to that which one reads of in the sea- 
fights from Salamis to Actium. Ships never were handled so 
quickly in actual combat under sails as they were under oars; 
but, above all, the motive-power was never so well protected. 
After the lapse ef so many centuries, we again equal and sur- 
pass the ancients in both particulars. The ingenious contriv- 
ance of faking the chain-cable along the sides of the ship, in 
combat, at Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and again more fa- 
mously on the Kearsarge, is well known. The Princeton would 
have had no need of such protection, for her steam-machinery 
was all below the water line. A departure from this principle, 
in the case ofall our wooden screw ships built before and during 
the war, suggests the painful possibility of utterly ruining their 
availability by a single well-directed shot. 

It was with inconceivable reluctance that the British Admi- 
ralty took up the project of a screw navy. They had rejected 
Ericsson’s invention in 1837, when he had not only offered 
them his propeller at the outset, but had demonstrated its value 
by trials with it upon the Thames. The eagerness with which 
the United States first seized the new instrument, and, more 
particularly, the alacrity with which France afterwards adopted 
it, actually forced the English government into building screw 
ships. The renovation of the entire British Navy, and the sub- 
stitution of steam for sails, was at length completed, at great 
expense, in 1859. While we were not quite as slow as the 
English in this matter, our Navy Department (as it now and 
then will) in at least one matter vied with them in dulness; 
for after the propeller was an established success, the British 
were building sailing frigates, and we, lumbering paddle-wheel 
frigates. 
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Vast numbers of screw steamers now figure on the British 
Naval Register. Nearly all of them, however, — nearly all, at 
least, of large size, — with the notable exception, of the Mer- 
sey class of frigates, built expressly to compete with our fri- 
gates of the year 1854, after the visit of the Merrimack to 
Southampton, are sailing vessels, altered to receive the propel- 
ler. In some cases these were lengthened, in others the sterns 
were reconstructed; in others, both alterations were made. 
Their wood was almost indestructible, being, in the chief parts 
of the ship, either teak or live-oak; and hence, when the pro- 
peller was put in, they were, for strength and soundness, quite 
as good as new. Still, the iron-clad now takes the place of 
these old-fashioned, heavy wooden vessels designed for defence. 
The work now devolving on wooden ships is different. Fight- 
ing each other, assailing commerce, and transport service are 
the duties to which the wooden fleets of the world are assigned ; 
and even for depredations on commerce and for transport ser- 
vice they are now, or soon will be, behind the times. 

So, as we have seen, does steam sweep away fleets and sys- 
tems of warfare, and render the accumulated naval power of 
nations of little effect. To show its enormous influence, it will 
be sufficient to instance a single country, England. She ruled 
the seas of yore by her trained seamen and by her skill in naval 
manceuvre. Her models were not better than those of rival 
nations. Indeed, her ships were not as good as those of France 
or Holland, throughout the eighteenth century. But her sea- 
men were the best in the world.* At one fell swoop this pres- 
tige is gone, since mechanism now performs the functions which 
once required men. Astonishing as this fact is, — and it is 
a fact already admitted by British writers, — it is not less so 
than one other, which shows how strategic position is affected 
by this revolution in naval warfare. Of old, Britain, safe in 
her “ salt-water girdle,” and surrounding herself with a cordon 
of well-manned navies in the Channel, in the Irish Sea, in the 
North Sea, and in the Atlantic, laughed at attack. The re- 
minder of Cymbeline’s Queen to her royal spouse was always 
comforting enough to the descendants of their subjects : — 





* See Alison, Vol. II., on the battle of Trafalgar. 
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“ Remember, sir, my liege, 

The kings your ancestors, together with 

The natural bravery of your isle ; which stands 

As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks unscalable, and roaring waters ; 

With sands that will not bear your enemies’ boats, 

But suck them up to the topmast.” 
This notion of the availability of the Channel as a line of de- 
fence has always been a favorite one with Englishmen, from the 
days of the Druids to the days of the Guelphs. Now, however, 
it has been rudely shocked, and perhaps eutirely driven out. 
* The introduction of steam as a propelling power of ships,” 
says a good authority, “‘ has been regarded by some persons as 
wholly revolutionizing all previous warlike theories. The Duke 
of Wellington adopted this idea; but Lord Palmerston, above 
all others, has maintained ‘that the new system has almost anni- 
hilated the Channel as a line of defence..... The Report of 
the Defence Commission adopted, though with less positiveness, 
the Premier’s idea.” * 

We would gladly pause upon some of the points already sug- 
gested, as well as upon matters collateral. But we are fully 
aware that all the popular interest now attaching to the “ me- 
chanics of naval warfare”’ concentrates upon the great iron- 
clad question. At this moment this discussion is pushed with 
extraordinary vigor in England and France. And, indeed, it 
wel] may be, for it is of most momentous importance to the 
welfare of those countries. In this country, having chosen our 
system long since, and being wedded to it, finding it true in 
the hour of exigency, for us the period of harassing uncertain- 
ty is past ; but in England no scientific question in the whole 
realm of warfare gets so much and so earnest discussion as 
this. Within a twelvemonth, probably more than a thousand 
different articles, of one sort or another, on this subject, have 
appeared in public there, from the laborious volume to the 
newspaper paragraph. To this subject, therefore, we will de- 
vote as much space as possible. 





* North British Review, August, 1863. When this startling theory of the loss 
of the Channel as a line of defence was first propounded, Sir Robert Peel, as in du- 
ty bound, rigorously attacked it. But Lord Palmerston, in 1860, declares Sir Rob- 
ert Peel to have originated and maintained it. 
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Armored vessels may be classified under two general heads ; 
namely, broadside iron-clads, and monitors, or turreted iron- 
clads. The broadside iron-clad is a vessel of the ordinary form, 
distributing her guns along both sides of the ship, and having 
a cuirass of iron secured to her sides. The monitor is a vessel 
in which the battery, instead of being distributed, is concentrat- 
ed in pivot guns, protected with a revolving shield or turret of 
iron, so arranged that, by turning it, the guns can be aimed in 
any direction. These, of course, are not definitions of the ri- 
val systems, but only partial descriptions of some of their most 
palpable differences. We shall see the other points of distinc- 
tion in proceeding. The leading maritime nations of the globe 
now intrust their naval prowess to iron-clads built on one or 
other of these two systems. France, England, Turkey, and 
Italy have adopted the broadside system; the United States, 
Russia, and Sweden, the turret system. 

To the turreted iron-clads alone can be properly applied the 
term invention. Merely cuirassing the sides of a vessel with 
iron armor — which is the only substantial difference between 
the broadside iron-clad and the old wooden ship it is de- 
signed to supersede — can with no propriety be called an in- 
vention. It was an ancient expedient to build the sides of war- 
vessels much thicker than those of commercial ships, and far 
thicker than mere strength required. The design was, as now 
with iron-clads, to furnish protection against an enemy’s shot. 
Moreover, descriptions or drawings of very many ancient ves- 
sels still exist, in which the sides had been made by this pro- 
cess of cuirassing (for such it may be called) quite as impervi- 
ous to the artillery then brought against them, as is the present 
iron armor of the famous La Gloire and Warrior to the most 
powerful naval guns in use at the time the latter vessels were 
constructed.* Or, to put the matter in other words, wooden 





* James relates an engagement which took place just seventy years ago off the 
coast of Flanders, between the English ship Glatton, which was built of remarkably 
stout timber, and four French frigates and two corvettes, a brig and a cutter, —her 
fifty-six guns “ in strong sides ” being altogether too much for their two hundred 
and twenty. Blackwood’s Magazine (November, 1860) says her captain “tumbled 
his old tub amongst them, taking their fire with comparative impunity, and knock- 
ing them about with his guns in a manner which astonished them.” The French 
loss was severe; the English, none killed and only two wounded. And this, too, 
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armor was of old used instead of iron; and the fundamental 
idea of building vessels with sides strong enough to keep out 
projectiles is very ancient, perhaps coeval with naval artil- 
lery. The mere substitution of one protection for another, 
of metal rather than wood, however desirable, can hardly be 
called an invention; and even if it could, the idea cannot be 
ascribed to any constructor of our day. Sir Howard Doug- 
lass says that General Paixhans proposed the use of iron for 
this purpose abour forty years ago. That officer was so im- 
pressed with the fearful havoc which one of his shells would 
create by exploding in a vessel, that, having made so terrible 
an offensive weapon, he set himself with equal alacrity to con- 
struct a defensive work sufficient to neutralize it. He accord- 
ingly suggested to the Minister of Marine the expedient of 
using iron plates thick enough to keep shells from passing 
through a vessel’s sides.t 

But a definite proposal for constructing an armored vessel 
was made, in 1841, by the late R. L. Stevens of Hoboken. His 
plan was to plate a vessel with iron four and a half inches thick. 
It was really, in substaneé, the introduction of the broadside 
iron-clad system. What might, under ordinary circumstances, 
have come of this vessel, no one can tell. Perhaps, at this 





though the 26-gun brig and 8-gun cutter got for a while a raking position under the 
Glatton’s stem, where only musketry could reach them. James very properly 
attributes the victory to the Glatton’s 68-pounders, the French only carrying 12- 
and 24-pounders. Blackwood adds, that “ her armament may account for the dam- 
age to the enemy, but not for her own trivial casualties ; that must go to the credit 
of stout oak or teak, against the cannon of those days.” 

Indeed, a little more than two hundred years ago, an official paper by. one Gib- 
son, in comparing French and English ships, says: ‘‘ The French has the advan- 
vantage to fight at a distance, and wee yard-arm to yard-arm. The like advantage 
wee have over them in shipping ; although they are broader and carry a better saile, 
our sides are thicker, and better able to receive their shott ; by this they are more subject 
to be sunk by gunn shott than wee.” — Encye. Brit., Art. “ Ship-Building.” 

t “The Comité Consulatif de la Marine at that time having caused the weight of 
an iron covering, and the capability of ships to bear the load, to be calculated, 
found that such armor could not be applied to line-of-battle ships of the lowest class, 
to frigates, or to smaller vessels. With respect to ships with three decks, the 
Comité stated in its Report, that the great displacement of these would enable 
them to bear the requisite weight, provided the quantity of artillery on the upper 
decks was diminished This inquiry led, however, to no attempt in France to 
cuirass ships of war, and the project was at the time abandoned, apparently as im- 
practicable.” 
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moment, our navy might have consisted of fleets of iron-clads, 
‘like those of France and England. Fortunately, Captain 
Stockton, through Ericsson, exploded the Stevens theory by 
one shot from his famous 12-inch gun. This shot, weighing 
224 pounds, and behind which burned thirty pounds of pow- 
der, was fired against a 4}-inch iron target, equivalent to a 
section of the armor proposed by Stevens. The ball pierced 
the target, and, beyond, plunged through a sand-bank eight 
feet in thickness. How much farther it went is unimportant 
to say. The project of the armored ship was abandoned by 
our country, for a time. 

Stevens’s project had the merit of priority. The iron-clads 
afterwards built by the Emperor Napoleon accordingly lose even 
the merit of originality; while the English were yet one re- 
move farther from a claim to invention, since they followed 
Napoleon. The first iron-clads used in actual warfare were the 
floating batteries built by Napoleon during the Crimean war.* 
These the English made haste to copy, but their copies were of 
the rudest description. The actiog in which the French bat- 
teries took part was the attack upon Fort Kinburn, in the 
Crimea. The fire to which they were subjected was distant 
and not very heavy, and the batteries formed a small part of 
the force which attacked those “dilapidated” works. Cham- 
bers’s History of the Russian War says the English portion of 
the attacking squadron was six steam line-of-battle ships, sev- 
enteen steam frigates and sloops, ten gun-boats, six mortar- 
vessels, three steam tendewS, ten transports, — in all, fifty-two 





* The descriptions of these vessels tell us that the decks were of plank, resting 
upon 10}-inch beams, placed 1 foot 9 inches from centre to centre. The top sides were 
covered with 6-inch plank, over which, extending to three feet below the water-line, 
was a sheathing of wrought-iron plates, 14 feet long, 20 inches wide, and 4} inches 
thick, each secured to the hull by 14-inch screw-bolts. They are barque rigged, well 
fitted with non-condensing engines and screw propellers, and can make, under steam 
alone, four and a half to five knots.t They are pierced for thirty guns, and mount 
from fourteen to sixteen sixty-eights. 

Dimensions of two of the English batteries : — 

H. Power. Length. Exterior Breadth. Depth. Draft. 

Meteor, 150 173 43.6 14.7 7.9 

Thunderbolt, 200 186 48.6 18.6 6.6 


t Major Delafield states that one of the French batteries of this class steamed at 
the rate of one and a half knots per hour. 
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vessels, carrying about fifteen hundred guns and five thousand 
troops of all kinds. The French supplied, besides the three 
floating batteries, seven ships of the line and several smaller 
vessels. It was against this combined attack with ordnance, 
much more numerous and powerful than it possessed, that Fort 
Kinburn yielded. The floating batteries engaged at a distance 
of seven hundred yards, and at that distance proved invulner- 
able to 32-pound shot with 10-pound charges,—the largest 
calibre which was mounted on the fort. 

The affair at Fort Kinburn is chiefly to be remembered as 
being the first time that iron-clad vessels were employed in ac- 
tual warfare. The batteries were La Devastation, La Lave, and 
La Tourmente. The action is sometimes adduced as a strong 
proof of the power of iron-clads ; but examination shows that 
it demonstrated very little with regard to their capabilities as 
engines of war. The chief fact, indeed, which it proved was 
the impregnability of their batteries to 32-pounder shot, at the 
distance of about seven hundred yards. Nevertheless, they 
were regarded by professioaal writers in Europe as failures. 
And the result of the attack would doubtless have been differ- 
ent, as far as regards these floating batteries, had the Russian 
works been casemated or been built of earth, and furnished 
with guns of heavy calibre. As a matter of fact, the Russian 
cannon were all mounted en barbette, with no traverses, and, 
worst of all, were erected on a low site, commanded by the guns 
of the allied fleet. In one word, the affair is of chronological 
rather than of naval interest, its chief importance being to mark 
the opening of the iron-clad era. 

On the 9th of July, 1860, the iron-clad La Gloire was launched 
at Toulon, giving form to the idea so many years before pro- 
mulgated by Paixhans. There was, nevertheless, a fundamen- 
tal difference between the idea and this application of it; for 
the attempt was now made, not to build a mere floating bat- 
tery, a simple box of guns, but a swift, invulnerable ocean ves- 
sel. According to Admiral Paris, the body of La Gloire is 
modelled on the lines of the Napoleon, a famous line-of-battle 
ship of ninety-one guns, and is of equal displacement ; but she 
carries a much greater weight than that vessel, and consequent- 
ly draws more water. The battery of the Napoleon weighed 
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4,438 hundred-weight, while that of La Gloire weighs 3,276 
hundred-weight, and her armor weighs in addition about 820 
tons. La Gloire is 250 feet long, has 55 feet breadth of beam, 
and draws, when loaded, 27 feet of water. Her armor is four 
and a half inches thick, increased to five inches at the water- 
line. 

The woodcut of La Gloire, which is prefixed to Admiral 
Paris’s work, shows plainly that her designer happily did not 
permit himself to be trammelled by conventionalities and time- 
honored usages in ship-building. The cumbersome and useless 
figure-head, which less daring innovators would not have ven- 
tured to touch, had no sacredness for him. The bow is per- 
fectly plain, and the stem inclines somewhat backward from a 
vertical line.* This feature in construction we suppose to have 
been adopted for several reasons ; — to increase the ship’s power 
asaram; to dispense with unnecessary weight; and to render 
the task of bending and fastening the armor-plates at the bow 
much less difficult than had it been of the conventional shape. 
In like manner, the stern is of the simplest form ; and, in a 
word, the hull of La Gloire has the air of being made for ser- 
vice, not for ornament. The same observation may be made 
of her rig. It is very simple, consisting of three masts, with 
very long mastheads, designed probably to give firm support to 
the topmasts, without their depending too much on the rigging. 
The bowsprit is a short, straight, stumpy affair, and can evi- 
dently be removed at pleasure. The usual elaborate head-gear, 
as we have said, is discarded. The whole design in the rigging 
is plainly to have as few ropes as possible to be shot away, and 
so endanger the action of the screw by fouling it. La Gloire 
is fitted with plain fore-and-aft sails, with the exception of the 
foremast, which carries square sails. We have described the 
rigging and sails of this vessel at some length, in order to indi- 
cate how completely naval warfare has become a mechanical 
problem. Sails will never again, in all probability, be used in 
a naval fight. 

La Gloire is pierced, in the usual way, with twenty gun- 





* This idea was doubtless a copy of the model inaugurated by Mr. E. K. Col- 
lins, founder of the Collins Line of American Ocean Steamships, in the Atlantic, 
Baltic, Arctic, Pacific, and Adriatic. 
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ports on each side, of which the lower edge is about six feet 
above the water-line, while the top of the bulwark is about fif- 
teen feet above the same line. The steering gear is placed in 
an iron tower, pierced with lookout apertures, located on the 
upper deck just forward of the mizzen-mast. The engines are 
of 900 nominal horse-power, and probably can develop between 
3,500 and 4,000 actual or indicated horse-power. Her maxi- 
mum speed is said to be thirteen knots per hour; but this as- 
sertion we hold to be very questionable. The bunkers are 
said to be capacious enough to contain coal for five days’ steam- 
ing at this alleged rate. As the consumption, of course, would 
be proportionally reduced at lower rates, it may be conceded 
that her coal capacity is sufficient for duty in European waters. 

As the shape under water of La Gloire is the same as that of 
the Napoleon, it was obviously the intention, in designing the 
former vessel, to use the displacement saved by cutting down 
the vessel, by decreasing the weight of her masts, and so forth, 
and by the less weight of provisions required for a less numer- 
ous crew, (for La Gloire’s crew is but 550 men, while that of 
the Napoleon is upward of 900,) for carrying the armor which 
covers the ship. But here we come toone of the difficulties 
which La Gloire, with other broadside iron-clads, has experi- 
enced. It is well known that the position of weights in 
a vessel exercises a great influence on its motion in a sea way. 
Safety may surely be compromised by an injudicious arrange- 
ment of weights. It may be readily imagined that a ship of the 
mid-section of La Gloire, overloaded with an enormous weight 
of armor spread over her nearly vertical sides, together with the 
weight of the battery, which is of course placed along the sides, 
will roll deeply. The weight of the iron cuirass, placed high 
above the water-line, raises the centre of gravity very much 
higher than the conditions of stability require. The centre of 
gravity of the weight of a stable ship is usually very near the 
water-line. In La Gloire it is some distance above that line, 
and much higher than in ordinary vessels, rendering her of ne- 
cessity deficient in steadiness. It is true that the centre of 
gravity could be brought down to the required point by the use 
of ballast, which would counteract the top-weight of her armor. 
But, unhappily, it is as much as a broadside iron-clad can do to 
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stagger under the enormous weight of iron with which she is 
covered. There is no floating power left for ballast. 

Another element which adds to the rolling motion is the mo- 
mentum of the heavy weight attached to the sides of broadside 
ships, so far from the centre of motion. This causes the rolling 
to be much greater than the action of the sea would of itself 
produce. We, too, on this side of the Atlantic, have tested 
this truth by actual experience in the case of the United States 
steam-frigate Roanoke. That vessel was cut down to a level with 
the gun-deck ports, the hull plated for the greater part with 4}- 
inch slabs, and three turrets mounted on her. Although it is 
said that the weights added do not exceed those removed, the 
rolling is much greater than it was formerly.* It is not, in- 
deed, intended to assert that the rolling of broadside iron-clads 
will endanger their safety, or render them unfit to navigate 
stormy seas, but it will unquestionably expose their sides be- 
low the armor, even when the rolling is comparatively moder- 
ate, and so leave the ship open, after all, to a shot in the very 
point most needing protection.— And, again, even moderate 
rolling must render it very difficult to manage artillery, and 
seriously interfere with accurate gunnery. It would seem to 
be impossible, for example, for La Gloire, except in smooth 
weather, to use her guns at all, on account of the water rush- 
ing*up to her ports, and into them too; for her ports are but 
siz feet from the water. And even if the rolling motion be 
not so great as to prevent the use of the heaviest naval guns 
now mounted in broadside, it will certainly preclude the use of ° 
guns of the weight necessary to use large charges of powder 
with the present appliances for working them.{ What is true 
of the French broadside iron-clads is, of course, true of the 
English, which were copied from across thé Channel. Thus, 
for one example, the Warrior, which was the English La 
Gloire, although fitted with wide bilge-keels, rolls thirty-eight 





* See Report of Captain Sands to the Secretary of the Navy. 
t See Xavier Raymond’s tables of the rolling of the French iron-clads in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 
¢ The English have lately succeeded in working a 12-ton gun by the use of the 
Monitor carriage and friction gear. They are so delighted as to contemplate 
Knighting the officer who had the shrewdness to appropriate this familiar American 
levice. 
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degrees.* This point could be easily expanded and illustrated 
through an entire volume. But it is enough to show, as we have 
done, how in broadside iron-clads like the French La Gloire and 
the English Warrior, this defect of rolling seriously impairs 
their use both for offence and defence, alike as to the use of 
their’ own batteries and protection against an enemy’s. 

But the rolling, although a fatal defect in broadside iron- 
clads, is not the only fatal defect, or even the chief one. It 
is an utter impossibility to design a broadside iron-clad of 
respectable model, whose sides shall be covered with even 
the minimum thickness of armor, worthy to be called “ im- 
pregnable ” to existing service cannon, and which shall be 
fitted with the weight of machinery necessary to furnish 
the speed possessed by first-class men-of-war,—it is abso- 
lutely impossible, we repeat, to build a broadside iron-clad 
possessing these primary and essential qualifications, without 
constructing it upon dimensions wholly without precedent 
in ship-building before the day of iron-clads, the Great East- 
ern alone excepted. This necessity for unprecedented di- 
mensions, on the broadside theory, scientific observers saw at | 
the outset; and even could these enormous dimensions be 
reached, the attainment of impregnability against the modern 
ordnance, which was rapidly approaching perfection, must have 
been extremely problematical in the minds even of the wirm- 
est advocates of broadside iron-clads. To this must be added 
still another fundamental objection, — the difficulty of working 
‘ in broadside such ordnance as is necessary to perforate the 
armor of adversaries. Even the ordinary European armor— 
four and a half inches of iron with twenty of wood backing— 
requires for its pierciyg guns of such calibre as can with great 
difficulty be worked in broadside. This knotty problem is still 
the subject of constant study in England, and has not as yet 
received satisfactory solution. 

Indeed, the broadside system of iron-clads is almost self-con- 





* Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. See Captain Selwyn’s re- 
marks on this point. 

+ Captain Ericsson, however, has at length designed, for this country, a broad- 
side-gun carriage which, after severe tests with the 15-inch (20-ton) gun, is found to 
have complete control over it even in a sea-way. 
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demning and suicidal. It presents fundamental objections at 
the outset on the only three points which can possibly make 
iron-clads of any value, — available seaworthiness and good be- 
havior, impregnability, and practical battery power great enough 
to destroy armored adversaries. To some extent these objec- 
tions are removable as between broadside iron-clads themselves. 
But then they only substitute one species of equal warfare for 
another ; and French and English iron-clads can contend now 
with absolute, but not relative, impregnability changed. So 
far as any comparative gain, any change of proportion in fight- 
ing power, is achieved, neither nation has much to boast ; but 
when we come to compare the broadside iron-clads with the 
monitors, all these intrinsic defects become at once magnified 
to irreparable and ruinous blunders. We find that armor can- 
not be applied to broadside iron-clads sufficiently thick to re- 
sist modern ordnance. We find insuperable difficulties in 
mounting and working cannon at all suitable for iron-clad war- 
fare. We find an inevitable heavy rolling, which not only 
makes good gunnery impossible on the one hand, but frequent- 
ly exposes, on the other, the unarmed portions of the ship at 
each roll. 

The simplest method of explaining the vulnerability of the 
heaviest broadside iron-clads ever constructed, is to take the 
two tables which we shall insert for this and kindred purposes, 
and then turn to any of the tables containing the most impor- 
tant experiments with guns against plates. It will be seen, by 
mathemetical demonstration and by recorded experiences, that 
targets fairly representing sections of the heaviest broadside 
iron-clads, either built or building, have been repeatedly shot 
through and through by artillery much less powerful than that 
used for years by our monitors. The armor of the Warrior 
proved impregnable to the 68-pounder of ninety-five hundred- 
weight, — the heaviest gun, at that time, in the British Navy. 
But the first 104-inch wrought-iron gun, fired with a 50-pound 
charge against this armor, sent a 150-pound shot through it as 
if it had been pasteboard; and the 13-inch wrought-iron gun 
crushed a hole in it nearly as great as one made by a shot two 
feet in diameter. The Iron-plate Committee, appointed by the 
British government to test the shot-resisting powers of various 
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styles of armor, conclude that their broadside ships cannot be 
made impregnable to modern artillery. The conclusion was 
sound, and had been drawn long before the Committee drew it 
by every engineer and artillerist who thoroughly knew his busi- 
ness and had given the subject attention. No vessel, say the 
Committee substantially, of the ordinary form, of any practica- 
ble size, can be made either impregnable or with an approach 
to impregnability. 

It is a matter of demonstration that the English broadside 
system renders it imperative that their iron ships shall be huge, 
of deep draught, and consequently unwieldy. The ability of 
vessels to carry armor depends on the conditions which deter- 
mine the carrying of any other load. This ability, of course, 
varies as the cube of the dimensions, while the area of the 
sides varies as the square of the dimensions. Hence, if we 
double the dimensions, we* increase the displacement eight 
times, while the area of the sides increases only four times. 
It is easily seen, therefore, why these English broadside ships 
must be so large.* As with the Warrior, the first, so it is 
with the Northumberland, the last of them. The Warrior and 
Black Prince were fiercely assailed by a part of the British 
press, because they were only covered amidships wiih armor, 
both ends being left uncased. But the critics should have 
remembered that it was the fault of the system, not of the 
mechanics. The fact is, with a displacement of nearly ten 
thousand tons, these vessels could hold up an armor four 
and a half inches thick, with but eighteen inches of wood 
backing, over only seven thirteenths of their length. But 
the outcry was so great, that a desperate attempt was made 
with a new class, represented by the Northumberland,—a 





* The admiralty writer in the Cornhill Magazine for February, 1861, says, “The 
enormous dimensions of the Warrior must have excited surprise,” and then shows 
why “so large, and therefore so costly,” a ship has been adopted. He says: 
“High speed had to be attained in combination with a shot-proof hull. Had not 
the proposal to leave the ends of the ship uncased been thought of, this combina- 
tion would have been practically impossible, except with far greater dimensions than 
even the Warrior’s; because the enormous weight of the armor would have re- 
quired a corresponding displacement to support it; and this, again, would have 
needed still heavier engines to drive the ship through the water.” See also 
the table from Norman Russell, and remarks by Scott Russell in the Artizan for 
1862, p. 252. 
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gigantic vessel, only equalled in size by the Great Eastern. 
Yet, though she has upwards of ten thousand tons’ displace- 
ment, she can only carry a complete armor of five and a 
half inches of iron and nine inches of wood. This latest fact 
in construction shows that an impregnable broadside iron-clad, 
of any dimensions at all practical, cannot be built. The great 
size and draught of those already built interfere with their 
usefulness. 

Let us give some of the dimensions of the Warrior, the rep- 
resentative English iron-clad, as we did those of La Gloire, 
the representative French iron-clad. She is built of iron, with 
the exception of the deck plank and armor backing. She is 
420 feet long over all; length between perpendiculars, 380 feet ; 
breadth, 58 feet; tonnage, 6,177. But the ship ready for sea 
displaces nearly, if not quite, ten thousand tons of water, which 
is the total weight of the vessel. She is propelled by engines 
attached directly to the screw shaft. The cylinders are each 104 
(effective) inches in diameter by four feet length of stroke. The 
boilers are of sufficient power to supply them with the quantity 
of steam necessary to develop about six thousand horse-power. 

Having thus described the Warrior and La Gloire in detail, 
it only remains to append corrected lists of the English and 
French iron-clad fleets as they now stand, that at a glance may 
be seen the naval condition of those two countries. 

One more step remained in naval warfare. It was taken at 
the advent of the Monitor. In 1861, the American Navy was 
in @ critical condition. It is true, that it far surpassed the 
scanty flotilla of the Southern insurgents, and that it main- 
tained a stringent blockade of the Southern coasts. But anew 
need quite as serious was pressing upon us. Foreign nations 
threatened to interfere in our civil war, and to take part with 
the insurrection. What had we to keep their fleets away from 
our shores? England and France were hurrying to completion 
enormous iron-armored vessels. Our navy was powerless to 
cope with these monsters. They alone, without the use of a 
single regiment, could have opened the Southern ports, and par- 
alyzed our war-vessels. Our only resource against this threat- 
ening danger was to build a fleet of great iron-clads ourselves. 
Yet this resource was apparently not in our power. Our pro- 
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THE IRON CLADS OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 





Displacement. 
Weight of Armor. 
Nominal Ilorse- 
Speed in Knots. 


| 
| 
| 

















=| Thickness of Armor- 
Thickness of back- 


“Tons. , 
\*Magenta ft § 6750 | 
*Solferino ¢ || 6750 
Couronne (iron) ¢ § | 6000: 260; 
Normandie ¢ 5650 255) 2 ] § 900 133 
Invincible ¢ 5525) 255) | 254 : 900 134 
| Gloire ¢ 5650 255 56 | 255 J 1000 133 
Provence ¢ 5700 | 260! 56 | 2! 900 14 
Heroine (iron) t¢ 5700 | 56 | 28 | 1000 
Savoie (building) 5700 | 56 2 , 1000. 
Revanche 5700 | 56 , 1000 
Surveillante 5700 | | 56 | 25 1000 
Flandre 5700 | 56 1000 
Guyenne 5700 | 260 56 1000 
Gauloise 5700 | | 56 | 1000 
Valereuse 5700; 2 56 é 1000, 
| 








Magnanime 5700 | 56 6 ‘ 1000 
Taureau 2450 | 474 4 1000 


4 
Belliqueux 3350 230, 40 | 19$) 6 900 




















* 52 breech-loading rifle-guns 6.4 inches calibre; a gun corresponding in 
power to the 100-pounder Armstrong. 

¢+ Carries the guns 5.9 feet from water-line. Armored at the water-line, 
and over that portion in which the guns are placed. Bows and stern above 
water-line unprotected. 

t Carries the guns 6.4 feet from water-line. Protected at the water-line and 
over the battery after the manner adopted by Mr. Reed in the English Navy. 

§ Turned in a circle of 976 feet radius, according to M. Raymond. 

|| Turned in a circle of 1216 feet radius, according to M. Raymond. 


N.B. This Table, although meagre, gives an accurate idea of the capa- 
bilities and power of these vessels. The principal dimensions and thickness of 
armor are correct. Various sources of information have been compared, and 
they have been found to agree on these points. 

The cost of the French iron-clads was :— Magenta and Solferino, 12,000,000 
francs each; Couronne, Normandie, Invincible, Gloire, Provence, Heroine, 
7,000,000 francs each. 

_ In a recent letter to the London Times, M. Dupuy de Léme, the designer 
of the French iron-clads, unintentionally furnished evidence that the speed 
of these vessels has been greatly overrated. 
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spective iron-fleet must, of course, have equalled in invulnera- 
bility the Transatlantic La Gloires and Warriors. But we have 
already shown that equal invulnerability on that plan demands 
equal dimensions. Let the reader, then, with pencil in hand, 
estimate how long it would have taken our government to build 
a dozen Warriors,— iron vessels of magnitude only excelled by 
the Great Eastern! Let him consider how few establishments 
could have essayed to build such vessels at all, with our defi- 
ciency in the appliances and experience of iron ship-building, 
and the narrow limits of the labor available for such work. A 
full half of the builders employed in constructing the iron- 
clads which we actually used, drove their first rivet after the 
war broke out; and we honestly believe an American fleet of 
Warriors would not have been completed up to this day. 

Cost, too, was as worthy of consideration as time, in the 
projected iron-clads. The Warrior cost immense sums of 
money ; but it would have cost even one half more in Amer- 
ica. When, in the fall of 1862, we were threatened by tlie 
Navy Department with two seven-thousand ton iron-clads, three 
bids for their construction were received, of which two were 
precisely the same, namely, $4,200,000 for each vessel; and 
at that time gold was only at about 130. How many such 
vessels we could afford to build, especially when gold began 
to rise in value, was a pretty serious question in the state of 
our national finances. Before they were finished, these vessels 
would have cost seven millions apiece. But, again, if such a 
fleet of broadside iron-clads could have been afforded, and 
could have been constructed in season (as it could not), it 
would have left us only on equal terms with foreign powers ; 
and of what use, meanwhile, would it have been for our immedi- 
ate necessities? Their great draught of water (as the table of 
British iron-clads will show) would have made them useless as 
blockaders, nor could they have operated in any way against 
the Southern ports. Of what use would it have been to us, 
so far as hemming in the Rebellion was concerned, if Great 
Britain had presented to us three years ago her whole fleet 
of titanic iron-clads? They could scarcely approach within 
sight of our coast, from Cape Henry to Key West. If kept in 
commission at all, it would have taken a numerous army of 
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sailors to man them, to say nothing of other expenses. The 
most judicious and practical use of such a magnificent gift (if 
we had only had a navy-yard with sufficient depth of water) 
would have been to put the whole fleet in ordinary. The man 
who drew the elephant at a raffle is the only one whose expe- 
rience would have been worth our consulting. 

Such was the national dilemma at the outbreak of the war; 
and there was ample reason for alarm and despondency. 
Above all, the Navy Department, well knowing that iron-clads 
of some sort must be instantly built, was sorely perplexed. 
The inapplicability of the EFuropean system of broadsides to our 
needs — from their great draught, enormous size, unwieldiness, 
great cost, time required in building, and their vulnerability, 
after all, to heavy guns— was well understood by the Secre- 
tary and his practical Assistant. The iron-clads proposed, we 
could hardly afford ; they could not be got ready for service for 
years ; and, when ready, they would be unfit for their purpose. 
The Southern harbors in which large iron-clads can manceuvre 
are very few; and though the draught need not be increased 
proportionally to the length, yet, with a model even just toler- 
able, a seaworthy vessel can neither be very shallow nor indeed 
very flat-bottomed. At this crisis in our national destiny ap- 
peared the solution of the momentous problem, and a solution 
complete and perfect,—the American Monitor. This inven- 
tion instantly neutralized the aggressive power of the English 
and French monster iron-clads. Time, expense, adaptability, 
invulnerability, — everything was met and made plain. We 
were able to launch, in an incredibly brief time, iron-clads of 
one eighth the Warrior’s displacement, at one eighth of her cost, 
with much less than one half her draught, yet with double her 
invulnerability and a battery far surpassing hers in power. A 
complete cuirass of armor protected every part, and within 
could be mounted and handled guns of twenty tons; while 
the heaviest guns even yet in service in either the English or 
French navy do not weigh more than six tons, and their use is 
attended with difficulties. 

The Monitor was an original invention of Captain Ericsson.* 





* Inquiry into the Origin and Qualities of the Turret System. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1866. 
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The first vessel was built in one hundred days. And when we 
consider that, although the design had long been familiar in 
the brain of its inventor, it was entirely novel in every part, 
and was fairly made up of innovations on tried models; that 
many diverse inventions, each complete in itself, were com- 
bined in it; that every part was arranged with such precision 
that it worked to perfection ; and that its mechanical construc- 
tion had to be conducted absolutely without the aid of expe- 
rience and experiment, — this must be pronounced one of the 
most marvellous achievements in the mechanics of naval war- 
fare. The principle on which the original Monitor was con- 
structed has since been adopted, without any alteration what- 
ever, for all succeeding monitors, whether of wood or iron. 
The only changes have been in matters of detail, with regard 
to which, of course, on account of the haste of the original con- 
struction, there was opportunity for improvement. The con- 
ception of a turreted iron-clad, however, is far inferior to the 
task involved in carrying out all its details to successful opera- 
tion. The most distinctive feature of the monitor iron-clad is 
in building her so low in the water that the waves, instead of 
devoting their strength to beating against her sides, may flow 
over her, powerless to inflict injury. Next to that is undoubt- 
edly the turret. This turret is simply a cylindrical gun-shield, 
with the machinery that revolves it so protected as not to be 
disarranged by the impact of hostile shot. Only one piece of 
the revolving machinery is attached to the turret; and of this 
alone, of course, could injury be predicated. This piece is a 
cog-wheel, about seven feet in diameter, without arms, and 
bolted to the four wrought-iron gun-slides and the large 
wrought-iron cross-beam running at right angles to these. 
This beam has a large eye in the centre, which fits over a heavy 
wrought-iron stationary shaft resting on the bottom of the ves- 
sel. The under side of the eye rests on a collar forged on this 
shaft. Hence the periphery of the cog-wheel is at least seven 
feet from the outer circumference of the turret, — the whole 
diameter of the latter being upwards of twenty-one feet. Of 
course, no blow delivered on the exterior of the turret can 
damage this machinery. 

But cannot shot, striking at the base of the turret, impede 
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its revolution? They cannot. A broad, polished, flat ring is 
planted in the deck, whereon the turret-base, which is another 
polished flat ring, revolves. These rings are two or three inches 
‘wider than the thickness of the turret. The result is a water. 
tight.joint ; and a safe revolution is guaranteed by the absence 
of any flanges or other obstructions against which the turret 
can be jammed by the impact of hostile shot. English observ. 
ers usually think that the key, or wedge, situate underneath 
the stationary central shaft, is designed to lift the turret, so that 
it will revolve on this as its central axis; but in fact the key 
is only designed to relieve slightly the weight of the turret on 
the broad, flat ring on which it turns. Its purpose is merely 
to sustain part of the weight of the guns, gun-carriages, and 
pilot-house. Lifting the turret from the deck would not per- 
mit it to be revolved with the steadiness necessary for the 
accurate aiming of the guns; and besides, the dirt would wash 
in between the turret and the deck, and the rings already de- 
scribed would not form a water-tight joint. The writer has 
sufficient reason to believe that Ericsson’s owr. idea of a perfect 
turret, as regards its revolving qualities, is one unprovided 
with any means of lifting the central stationary shaft, and one 
revolved by engines so powerful and gearing so strong as to 
turn the turret with the whole superincumbent weight of tur- 
ret, guns, and gun-carriages. 

To an unprofessional observer the monitor iron-clad appears 
to be a simple structure, a single conception, the product of 
a single application of inventing power. Even in this light, 
however, there is something esthetically satisfactory in the 
appearance of the monitor. J+ is a long, black line, placidly 
recumbent, with a great cylinder bolt upright in the centre. 
* An ugly customer, —a hard thing to hit,” is the involuntary 
comment. But when one who understands the phenomenon 
explains its interior mechanism, he will have to recount at 
least twoscore separate and distinct inventions, each of which 
is worthy of high praise. Such a recital never having been 
made, let us briefly mention several of the more important. 

The ruling idea of the monitor is the concentration of guns 
and of armor, — of both the offensive and the defensive power. 
This idea involves enormous guns. Enormous guns involve 
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the necessity of the mechanism suitable for handling them. 
Thence the invention of the beautiful wrought-iron gun-car- 
riages; and again the mechanical appliances for running the 
guns in and out; and finally the new compressor-gear for tak- 
ing up the recoil. When we reflect that the service-charge 
of the 15-inch gun is sixty pounds of powder, it will be seen 
what the duty is which is thus imposed on all parts of this 
magnificent apparatus. 

Next we come to the port-stopper. The problem of closing 
gun-ports, on the withdrawal of the piece for reloading, so as 
to prevent hostile shot from entering at the aperture, is one 
which has engaged the attention of artillerists for a great many 
years. In the monitor this is accomplished by a curved forg- 
ing of wrought-iron, of the same thickness as the turret. It is 
supported at top and bottom, and so accurately pivoted and 
balanced, that, though it weighs several tons, one man can 
easily close it. We are free to pronounce this one of the neat- 
est of the lesser features of the monitor. Next comes the pilot- 
house. Where shall this be placed? Obviously not on the 
deck, as it would interfere with the horizontal sector of fire of 
the guns in theturret. Its only possible position is on the top of 
the turret itself; and there accordingly it is placed. But the 
turret in action may be required to be revolved, while the pi- 
lot-house must be kept stationary. A new contrivance at this 
point becomes necessary. This is accomplished by a central col- 
umn of wrought-iron, around which the cylindrical turret ro- 
tates, and to the top of which the pilot-house is firmly secured. 
But may not the steering gear of the vessel, which is in the pilot- 
house, be disarranged on its perch? This danger is obviated 
by burying the rods of the gear in the central column. In the 
heavy monitors the pilot-house is of iron, upwards of twelve 
inches thick, and beyond the danger of piercing by any artil- 
lery now in use. But lest, by remote possibility, any accident 
should happen to the pilot-house, another provision for steering 
is fixed underneath the turret, for use in case of need. 

As the turret weighs, in any monitor, several hundred tons, 
an extraordinary foundation must be provided for it. This 
foundation consists, first, of the enormous wrought-iron bulk- 
heads, a little less distance apart, in a fore-and-aft direction, 
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than the diameter of the turret. To these are riveted two sim- 
ilar bulkheads at right angles to the others, and about the same 
distance apart. The whole forms a hollow, massive, rectangu- 
lar column, extending the whole depth of the vessel, and not 
only holding up the turret with ease, but making the vessel 
itself inconceivably strong; and it may be added, that within 
this impregnable column are the turret-gear and the engines 
for turning it by steam-power. 

We might go still further into details with regard to the tur- 
ret and the method of putting it together. We might speak of 
the novel construction of the side-armor, and the extremely in- 
genious anchor-well, and the excellent ventilation.* But we 
pass to the general stern arrangements of the rudder and pro- 
peller. So perfect was this latter arrangement that Mr. E. J. 
Reed, the Chief Constructor of the British Navy, adopted it 
entire in the Bellerophon, with scarcely an alteration in detail. 
The consequence is that the Bellerophon is the only iron-clad in 
the British Navy which can be steered well. The others are all 
handled with great difficulty. As one illustration, on the trial 
trip of the Minotaur, it required at one time forty-eight men at 
the wheel and the tackles connected therewith.t The English 
authorities are very naturally delighted with the steering ar- 
rangement of the Bellerophon, as the reports of the press am- 
ply show. 

Nothing, however, in this combination of inventions attracts 
more admiration than the daring novelty of constructing a ves- 
sel purposely so low in the water (for none of the monitors rise 





* “Ttis gratifying to know that an examination of the sick reports, covering a 
period of over thirty months, shows that, so far from being unhealthy, there was less 
sickness on board the monitor vessels than in the same number of wooden ships 
with an equal number of men, and in similarly exposed positions. The exemption 
from sickness in the iron-clads is in some instances remarkable. There were on 
board the Saugus from November 25, 1864, to April 1, 1865, a period of over 
four months, but four cases of sickness (excluding accidental injuries), and of these 
two were diseases from which the patients had suffered for years. In the Montauk, 
for a period of one hundred and sixty-five days prior to May 29, 1865, there was 
but one case of disease on board. Other vessels exhibit equally remarkable results ; 
and the conclusion is reached, that no wooden vessels in any squadron throughout 
the world can show an equal immunity from disease. The facts and tables present- 
ed are worthy of careful study.” — Extract from the Report of the Secretary of the 
United States Navy to Congress, respecting the Health of the Fleet. 

t See London Engineer. 
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more than eighteen inches above the water-level) that the 
waves may roll over her, and surrounding her with a projecting 
riband or belt of armor and backing. 1st. It prevents roll- 
ing, except through a very few degrees, by allowing the waves 
to flow over the deck instead of rising against a ‘high side. 
This steadiness is assisted by the wing-like projections. While 
such iron-clads as the Warrior would be rolling their unprotect- 
ed portions fairly out of water, and to such an extent that no 
accurate gunnery could be thought of, the Monadnock would 
ride almost motionless, and could aim her heavy guns with per- 
fect ease. 2d. By reducing the area to be protected, it makes 
the thickness of armor (i. e. impregnability) the maximum. 
8d. It reduces the target for the enemy to aim at to the mini- 
mum. The only marks are an iron-bound impenetrable strip 
of hull a few inches high, an impregnable turret, a smoke-pipe, 
and perhaps an air-trunk. 4th. It permits the iron armor 
to add to its enormous oak backing the entire thickness of the 
deck. ‘This deck consists of enormous beams extending en- 
tirely across the vessel just above the level of the water-line, 
on which again is a layer of heavy beams covered with the iron 
deck-plating. 

We have now examined, from a mechanical point of view, the 
two rival systems of iron-clad vessels. A brief comparison 
will illustrate their comparative merits. The Bellerophon is, 
beyond all comparison, the finest and most powerful broadside 
iron-clad ever built. Imagine her entire broadside (which will 
consist, if the Admiralty ever get the carriages to mount 
them, of five 10}-inch 12-ton guns) concentrated in two guns, 
mounted within a revolving cylinder of wrought-iron at least 
fifteen inches thick and absolutely impregnable. This tre- 
mendous ordnance is capable, as actual experiments demon- 
strate beyond the shadow of doubt, of at once smashing large 
holes through the thinly clad sides of any broadside vessel 
ever yet built, or which ever can be built. Yet it can be ac- 
curately aimed directly ahead, (in which, of course, it has an 
inestimable advantage over the broadside,) or to any point in 
the horizon, by the hand of a child, by mere pressure on a 
handle in the rear of each gun. Our revolving, impregnable 
cylinder, and its irresistible battery, are then put into a hull 
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just peering above the water, and offering no hopeful mark to 
an adversary. If one of his shot should strike it, it would 
strike a hull protected from end to end with ten and a half 
inches of wrought-iron armor, backed with three or four feet 
of oak, nay, with the entire deck itself. Those vital organs, 
the propeller and rudder, are as completely protected as the 
guns themselves. Such is the Dictator, and such the Dictator 
class of American monitors. 

No possible doubt can exist as to the result of a tourney be- 
tween the Dictator and the best broadside iron-clad yet con- 
structed, —let us say the Bellerophon, the masterpiece of broad- 
side iron-clads. Besides all the advantages already named, the 
former could take any desired position, and keep close under 
the stern or lap the sides of her antagonist for nearly seventy feet, 
over which whole distance the Bellerophon has no armor at 
all except at the water-line. The Bellerophon would not be 
able to bring a single gun to bear on her antagonist. Even if 
she could, it would require the utmost delicacy of accurate 
practice to hit the low line of the monitor; and if she were 
hit, it would be like blowing peas at an alligator. And all this, 
even, supposes a calm sea, when the broadside vessel would not 
roll. Meanwhile, from her impregnable turret, the Dictator 
would hurl projectiles which would riddle the unarmored parts 
of the Bellerophon like a sieve, and against which even her 
armor would be of no avail.* 

The 15-inch guns, weighing nearly twenty tons, have now fre- 
quently been handied in actual battle in the monitor turret, 
and one word will suffice to show how completely any broad- 
side vessel is at our mercy. In the experiments with the 15- 
inch smooth-bore, a solid shot, with sixty pounds of powder, 
hurled against the famous 6-inch solid French plate of Petin 
and Gaudet, completely perforated it. The verdict was, “ Tar- 
get completely penetrated and badly smashed.” 7 But we do 
not stop here. The Puritan will be armed with a pair of 20- 





* As the displacement of the Bellerophon is upwards of 7,000 tons, and that of 
the Dictator but little over 4,000, a simple calculation shows that, if the displacement 
of the latter should equal that of the former, the Dictator’s entire side-armor would 
then be fully thirteen inches thick, and the turret upwards of twenty-four inches. 

t Holley on Ordnance and Armor, p. 190. 
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inch guns, weighing nearly fifty tons each. These unprece- 
dented and almost appalling guns can be worked in the mon- 
itor turret more easily by steam-power than Nelson worked 
his 24-pounders. The service charge of the 20-inch gun will 
be at least one hundred and thirty pounds of powder, and the 
shot weighs one thousand pounds. The motion of the vessel 
is never such as to render the gun unmanageable, while its ar- 
mor completely protects it. This is the system which the wise 
men of England and France have contemptuously treated as 
“a practical mistake” ! 

The following table is prepared for the purpose of showing 
what the monitor system has produced, or is producing, for the 
United States. 





= Draught 
Class and Number. . | of water, 








Passaic class (9), for har- } 10 
bor defence, 
Monadnock class (4), for 
coast defence, 
Kalamazoo class (4), 
Canonicus class (9), 7“ 
coast defence, 
Light draught class (20), 
built for special service 
in shallow rivers, &c., 
Puritan, 10} | 48* 15 | 2 20 
Dictator, 10} | 48*| 115 | 215 


























The monitor is the complete aud positive solution of the 
great naval problem of the age. Since no further concentra- 
tion of armor is possible, it has reached the maximum of im- 
pregnability. Since guns of any weight can be carried, han- 
dled like toys, and shielded in an impregnable turret, the ag- 
gressive power has reached the maximum which gunsmithery 
has yet accomplished. Since the Monadnock has exchanged 
salutes with the Moro, touched at Buenos Ayres, passed through 
Magellan Straits, and anchored off Valparaiso, and the Mianton- 
omoh visited Halifax on her way to England, to say nothing 
of coast voyages for four years, — the cries against the “ sea- 
going” qualities of the monitors may be considered over. In- 





* Besides the entire width of deck. ¢ 20-inch guns may be mounted. 
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deed, this monitor, being an invention radical in its nature 
and fortified by first principles, admits of no change.* 

It may have been expected that, in our discussion of the me- 
chanics of modern naval warfare, we should touch upon rams 
and torpedoes. Want of space must be our plea for failing to 
do so. However, it may in general be said, that the experience 
of our war has diminished the high hopes once entertained of 
the ram-power in warfare. Two conditions are indispensable 
to success. The first is an attack at high speed ; the second, 
a concussion at right angles. Now,so much time is usually re- 
quired in producing these two conditions, that, meanwhile, an 
alert antagonist is prepared to neutralize them. As to torpe- 
does, we believe they are destined to play a momentous part 
in the warfare of the future. Their power has hardly begun 
to be developed. We pause, however, with this declaration of 
belief, and do not descend to the depths of possible submarine 
warfare. 





* The qualities which seem to be indicated for a solution of the problem of a 
complete iron-clad are the maximum thickness of armor which can be had with 
the minimum displacement, together with the ability to- handle guns of the most 
powerful description, to point them with facility directly ahead, or to any other point 
in the horizon, and, of course, to have them completely protected. In a word, the 
solution of the problem indicates concentration of both armor and battery, of offence 
and defence ; and, other things being equal, the vessel which carries this concentra- 
tion to the greatest extent will be relatively the most powerful. These indispensa- 
ble conditions can only be satisfied by the Ericsson system ; for, as Commodore 
Rodgers graphically expresses it, “The monitor has the least possible surtace to be 
plated, and therefore takes the least possible tonnage to float armor of a given 
thickness, or, with a given tonnage, allows the greatest possible thickness, and con- 
sequently the greatest possible impenetrability. The ability to carry armor is pro- 
portionate to the tonnage ; but the Monitor of 844 tons has actually thicker plating 
than the Ironsides of 3,480 tons, or than the Warrior of 6,000 tons ; and yet the Iren- 
sides and Warrior have only the middle portion of their hulls plated, their ends 
being without armor.” 

The following ca!culation will show the enormous dynamic power of a 20-inch 
shot moving at the velocity of 1,213 feet per second, which is the velocity given by 
only 100 pounds of powder. This velocity is acquired by a free fall through the 
height of 22,990 feet; this multiplied by 1,000 pounds, the weight of shot, gives a 
dynamic force of 22,990,000 foot-pounds. ‘Let us suppose an armor plate, eight 
inches thick, composed of iron possessing a tensile strength of 50,000 pounds to the 
square inch, to be struck by a 20-inch spherical shot — weight 1,000 pounds — with 
a velocity of 1,213 feet per second. The greatest amount of force needed to destroy 
the supposed plate, under any possible circumstances, will be that corresponding with 
the tensile strength of an iron bar, the cross-section of which represents equal to that 
of a cylinder eight inches long, multiplied by the circumference of a cylinder twenty 
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Art. VIII. — The late English Poets. Edited by Ricuarp 
Henry Sropparp. New York: Bruce and Huntington. 
1865. 12mo. 


THE analogy between national and individual careers has 
been so often recognized, that readers of a late American pub- 
lication lifted their eyes at the author’s claim, by right of dis- 
covery, to a philosophy based upon this likeness. To our mind 
the resemblance is so obvious, that we refer to it in the brief- 
est terms, before reaching a comparison suggested by our 
theme. Periods of youth, maturity, and decay, with interme- 
diate transition-stages, form the cyclic movement of every na- 
tion’s history. Let this process be kept in mind while we 
consider that most enduring type and measure of popular con- 
dition, namely, the literature of a given epoch, and especially 
that department of literature which is most sensitive to each 
degree of change in the upward or downward gradation. The 
temper of an age is faithfully represented by its poetry, as no 
critical student has failed to discover. 

Now the country whose round of being is thus most sharp- 
ly defined to us was, unquestionably, Ancient Greece. She 
touched life at all points, and her imaginative literature 
clearly mirrors the successive phases of her career. As re- 
vealed through the lenses of modern investigation, her rise and 
splendor and final decline still remain our fullest paradigm of 
national existence, and of its inevitable, recurring law. 

If we observe the progress of Grecian poetry, from the date 
of the first Olympiad to the absorption of the Graeco-Egyptian 
empire by the Roman power, — which event occurred about 
the commencement of the Christian era, and closed the annals 
of eight centuries, — we find, overlooking minor changes, 





inches in diameter, which is 502.4 square inches. The vis viva of 20-inch shot hav: 
ing been shown to be equal to a force of 22,990,000 pounds acting through a space 
of twelve inches, it will be evident that to extinguish that force in a space of eight 
inches requires a constant resistance of 34,485,000 pounds, even on the supposition 
that the iron resists punching equally well through the whole eight inches, which, 
however, it will not do. But the tensile strength of a bar of 502.4 square inches’ 
cross-section is only 50,000 pounds X 502.4 = 26,120,000 pounds; thus leaving a 
surplus force of 8,365,000 X § = 5,576,000 foot-pounds.” 
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three grand divisions, separated by traceable though inter. 
blending lines. First in order is the Epic and Lyric Pe- 
riod, extending over three hundred years. It was due to the 
oral and traditionary forms of expression in that spring-time 
of Grecian song, that the majority of its productions were lost 
to succeeding generations, or exist only in fragments that tan- 
talize us with a sense of music hushed forever. Nevertheless, 
this period, full of the warm blood of youth, was able to hand 
over to its inheritor the Greek language in mature health 
and purity, and such heroic and lyric compositions as no riper 
learning could equal. For the hexameters of Homer and 
Hesiod were saved, with melodious relics of Sappho, and stir- 
ring measures of Tyrtzan and Alcaic verse. The era culmi- 
nated in the Odes of Anacreon and Pindar; and so came on 
the golden Attic Age, second of our divisional epochs, and one 
from whose vigorous beginning the advance of poetry was 
swift and assured. Its light burned high and luminous for 
little more than a century, but what a century it was! The 
drama, that richest product of objective art, united preceding 
forms in a new symmetry, and exhibited the Athenian genius 
in full strength and sweetness. It was the period of Aschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes; of the Old, Middle, 
and New Comedy; and poetry was then in every way indica- 
tive of the summer glow that mellowed the time. In little more 
than a hundred years such bounteous harvests exhausted even 
that fertile soil. Then arose the Alexandrine school, and oc- 
cupied the interval ending with the birth of Christ. During 
this epoch the Hellenic spirit grew elaborately feeble: what 
was once so easily creative became impotent, and at last en- 
tirely died away. 

Study in vain endeavored to supply the force of nature. 
But if men of genius were few, men of tact and scholarship 
abounded. They traced out a formidable circle of acquire- 
ments, which it was necessary to possess before one could aspire 
to the title of an author. Verbal criticism was introduced. 
The productions of earlier writers afforded exhaustless ground 
for explanations, commentaries, and scholia. Researches were 
made into the Greek tongue; antique and quaint words were 
employed ; philology now first arose, and criticism began to 
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hamper the imagination on every side. And thus, says 
Schoell in his History of Greek Literature: — 


“In proportion as erudition extended her domain, and men began to 
reason about the principles of the beautiful, literature declined and 
taste was lost. The poets were deeply read, but deficient in imagi- 
nation and often, also, in judgment. They sought to hide these defects 
beneath singularity of idea and novelty and extravagance of expression ; 
while the bad taste of some displayed itself in their choice of subjects 
still more than in their manner of treating them Though, in the 
midst of this general corruption, a small number gemained faithful, in 
a great degree, to the ancient models, it was impossible for them to rise 
in all things above the influence of the age. That which distinguished 
them from others was a purity of diction, and a certain air of elegance 
characterizing their works.” 


We have taken a long run backwards, before leaping at our 
subject in front; yet, to serviceably illustrate that subject, could 
the space have been more fitly employed? The present era is 
as momentous as any in the past, and the quality of our Eng- 
lish literature is of no less importance than that of any written 
in dead or living tongue. The analogy suggested by a refer- 
ence to the decline of Hellenic poetry will seize the mind of 
careful observers of the modern English school. To draw an 
even parallel would be beyond our design. There is none be- 
tween the two languages. The Greek was copious, but its spe- 
cific element was simplicity, as distinguished from the redun- 
dant variety of our own; and its genius was so classical and 
exact, that a departure from the Attic purity was in itself a 
decadence of letters, involving obscurity and affectation rather 
than fuller expression of thought. The English, drawing 
treasures from all dialects of Northern and Southern Europe, 
adds to its vocabulary every means of uttering a new or deli- 
cate idea, and finds such increase a gain to the value of its lit- 
erature. Moreover, at this stage of civilization, when the flame 
of progress, so often dimmed in the past, appears to burn con 
tinually brighter from year to year, it is doubtful whether, in 
any enlightened country or future epoch, it can flicker and 
finally go quite out, as did the fire of Grecian poetic art. 

But when we come to the issue of supremacy in letters, or of 
creative additions to our poetry, the question seriously arises 
whether England has not indeed reached her Alexandrine age. 
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A review of Mr. Stoddard’s selections from the late English 
poets will, of itself, almost impel one to an affirmative reply, 
The purpose of the editor is a faithful representation, not of 
Tennyson and the Brownings, “ whose works are in the hands 
of all, and whose fame is fixed for the present, however it may 
fluctuate in the future, but of their younger brothers and sis- 
ters, to whom fame is not yet assured, although they have 
reputations of greater or lesser worth.”’ All of these it has 
been his object to present at their best, so far as this could be 
accomplished ing@ single book, and no recent poet of tolerable 
standing has been omitted from the list. It is among these 
“ minor poets” that one must look for the existing tendency. 
The great singers, lifted by imagination, make their style sec- 
ondary to their thought; or, rather, the thought of each as- 
sumes for itself a correlative form of utterance. Younger or 
lesser contemporaries catch and reflect the fashion of these 
forms, even if they fail to infuse a soul beneath it. We have 
heard it acutely stated, that very great poets have never, 
after this process, founded schools, their art having been of in- 
imitable loftiness or simplicity ; but certainly no one of these 
excepted few is now flashing the unattainable before the clouded 
or despairing vision of the facile English throng. Our question, 
then, resolves itself in this wise: First, Does the usage of the 
day eschew gilded devices and meretricious effect? is it essen- 
tially simple, noble, enduring? Second, The spirit of later 
poetry, is it fresh and proud with life, buoyant in hope, and 
tuneful with the melody of an unwearied voice ? 

It is difficult to estimate our own time, so insensibly does the 
most impartial judgment ally itself with the graces and culture 
in vogue. With this advantage in behalf of the present Eng- 
lish group, the verdict on these issues can hardly be in its fa- 
vor. Look through the volume in question, and one’s first 
thought is, how full this book is of poctry, or at least of poetical 
material. What refined sentiment! what artistic skill! what 
elaborate metrical successeS!_ From beginning to end, how very 
readable, high-toned, close, and subtile in thought! Here and 
there, also, poems are to be found of the veritable caste,— 
simple, sensuous, passionate ; but not so often as to give shape 
and color to the whole. The selection has been made by a 
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poet whose instinct has enabled him to surpass professional 
compilers, and to really fulfil a purpose to present his authors 
“at their best.”” With the same standard in view, he could not 
have culled such a garland from the minor poetry of any de- 
cade in the last century ; or, indeed, from that of any interval 
later than the generation after Shakespeare, and earlier than 
the great revival, which numbered Burns, Wordsworth, Byron, 
and Keats among the leaders of an awakened chorus of natu- 
ral English minstrelsy. 

That revival, in its minor and major aspect@ was truly glori- 
ous and inspiring. The poets who sustained it were led, 
through the disgust following a hundred years of false and flip- 
pant art, and by something of an intellectual process, to seek 
again that full and limpid fountain of Nature, to which the 
Elizabethan singers resorted intuitively for their draughts. But 
the unconscious vigor of the early period was quite as brave 
and immortal, to say the least, as its philosophical counterpart 
of our own century. Ah, those days of Elizabeth! of which 
Mrs. Browning said, in her exultant, womanly way, — 


“ Full were they of poets as the summer days are of birds, — 


No branch on which a fine bird did not sit, 

No bird but his sweet song did shrilly sing, 

No song but did contayne a lovely dit. 
Weall know of the dramatists; but the lyric singers were yet more 
numerous, —- there were singers in every class. Never since the first 
nightingale brake voice in Eden arose such a jubilee-concert: never 
before has such a crowd of true poets uttered true poetic speech in 

Why, a common man, walking through the earth in those 

days, grew a poet by position.” — 


There are volumes of the minor poetry of that unequalled 
time, whose every lyric seems fresh with dew and lit with sun- 
rise. Its feeling was, we say, intellectually renewed — recov- 
ered by process aforethought — during the thirty years succeed- 
ing the French Revolution, and with varying impulses, and in 
the productions of foremost merit, has ever since been some- 
what present with us. 

But freshness, synthetical art, and sustained imaginative pow- 
er do not seem endowments of the rising English poets. The 
impressed feeling of this collection is an unconscious conviction 

VOL. Cll. — NO. 212. 15 
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of its writers that they were born too late ; that, somehow, “ the 
glory and the dream” of poesy have left our weary life for a 
long, long absence, and perhaps will never come again. The 
most thoughtful of them all seems deeply freighted with this 
sentiment, so far as his own country is concerned ; and his 
prose and verse everywhere contain such passages as the follow- 
ing, copied from a lyric not in Mr. Stoddard’s volume : — 


“ Who can see the green Earth any more 
As she was by the sources of time ? 
Wh@ imagine her fields as they lay 
In the sunshine, unworn by the plough ? 
Who thinks as they thought, 

The tribes who then lived in her breast, 
Her vigorous, primitive sons ? 


“ What bard 
At the height of his vision, can dream 
Of God, of the world, of the soul, 
With a plainness as near, 
As flashing, as Moses felt 
When he lay in the night by his flock 
On the starlit Arabian waste ? 
Can rise and obey 
The beck of the spirit like him ? 


“ And we say that Repose has fled 
Forever the course of the River of Time,” ete. 


Thus sadly impressed, and believing it in vain to grasp at 
the skirts of the vanishing Muse, the perception and intellect of 
the worthiest among the present school have impelled them to 
substitute choice simulacra, which culture and artifice can pro- 
duce, for the simplicity, sensuousness, and passion which the 
Miltonic canon declares to be the elements of true poetic art. 

Matthew Arnold, from whom we have quoted, heads the list, 
and has perhaps made the most honorable efforts to throw off 
the morbific influence of the day, defining his endeavor in a 
well-known essay which prefaces the second edition of his verse. 
This fine poet and scholar, and lesser others of his cast, offer 
as an escape from heresies they justly deplore, and as their 
substitute for poetry of the natural kind, a recurrence to the 
antique and medieval forms. Of these they have effected de- 
tached and carefully wrought studies, reproducing with great 
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yerisimilitude what originally grew from the conceptions of 
the Grecian and Gothic minds. When John Keats chose his 
path in this direction, the thought was new, the method young 
again, and the result an original and exquisite production. He 
has been so industriously followed that our contemporaries, we 
say, accomplish little more than studies. A resort to the clas- 
sic models is as healthful a substitute for the native poetry of an 
era as can easily be tendered, and to many the most welcome. 
As to the principles of beauty, the Greeks formulized them at 
will, and no later people have been able to reach beyond pre- 
cepts involving the radical laws of art. Those who are drawn 
io the awe and mystery of the Gothic types, and the subtilties 
of modern analysis, acknowledge that the antique is in sympa- 
thy with the higher harmonies of nature, and will therefore 
never Wholly pall. But eloquent reproductions cannot be ac- 
cepted in the place of a nation’s spontaneous song; and Ar- 
nold insists upon utter restriction to objective art, and, so far 
as may be, on the adoption of antique or medieval themes. 
In this spirit he has composed his two most important poems. 
“Balder Dead,” a sturdy, close-worded structure in blank- 
verse, seems to have been hewn out from an epic of the Norse 
mythology. Its actors are Odin, Thor, Hermod, and the rest of 
Valhalla’s “‘ dead hierarchy,” and a noble gloom and grandeur 
undoubtedly distinguish the whole piece. After all, it is not 
sung, as were the measures of Homer, by one who believes in 
what he is singing. There is something absent, — “ the glory 
and the dream” ; it is marvellous workmanship, but is it any- 
thing more? Our compiler chooses, instead, that simpler and 
more human episode, “ Sohrab and Rustum,” based upon a 
Persian original, but so pervaded with imagination that we 
glow within us as we read it and admire that superiority which 
even in these studies reveals the master-hand. Arnold’s irreg- 
ular classical pieces are hardly successful, and in his lyrics he 
is apt to halt and stumble ; while it is noticeable that composi- 
tions like * The Scholar Gypsy,” in which he throws aside his 
theory and writes from the heart, commend him warmly to 
critical esteem. It is difficult to tell whether his acquirements 
have made or spoiled him as a poet. Perhaps the following 
stanzas more plainly define his opinion of the era than the lines 
already quoted : — 
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“ But we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise, — 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 
What leisure to grow wise ? 


* Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harassed, to attain 
Wordsworth’s sweet calm, or Goethe’s wide 
And luminous view to gain. 


“ And then we turn, thou sadder sage, 
To thee: we feel thy spell. 
The hopeless tangle of our age, — 
Thou too hast scanned it well.” 


When such men as Arnold so yield to introspection and 
falter upon the march, it truly seems as if they were conscious 
of a mission too weighty for them to bear, — the task of subdu- 
ing and spiritualizing what they deem an era of unparalleled 
materialism. The age is dull and mean, they cry ; 


“ The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 


And even as Hamlet, in action, was inferior to the lesser per- 
sonages about him, they, as creative poets, fall behind the in- 
spired, uaconscious singers of a more congenial period. 

Another admirable composition is Charles Kingsley’s “ An- 
dromeda,” —a poem laden with the Greek sensuousness, yet 
pure as crystal, and, to our ear, the best-sustained example of 
English hexameters yet produced. The writer repeats the er- 
ror of his predecessors, in ignoring such quantities as do obtain 
in our prosody, and relying upon accent alone; but his fine 
ear and miraculous command of words keep him musical, in- 
terfluent, swift. We have, also, his “St. Maura,” a medieval 
study in blank-verse, somewhat after the manner of Browning. 
The influence of the latter poet is no less visible in Kingsley’s 
drama of “ The Saint’s Tragedy,” which does not fall within 
the scope of the volume before us. His true poetical faculty 
is expressed in various sounding lyrics, for which he is popu- 
larly known and beloved. These are new, brimful of music, 
and national to the core. “The Sands of Dee,” “The Three 
Fishers,” and “ The Last Buccaneer,” are in every way beau- 
tiful; not studies, but a genuine outgrowth of the strong and 
tender English heart. 
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Here we are brought to observe a suggestive fact. Excepting 
three of the latest aspirants, to whom we shall recur, those rep- 
resented in this collection who seem to be poets born, not made, 
are by profession and reputation, first, writers of prose, sec- 
ondly, poets. Their verses appear to be, as has been said of 
Humor, * Strength’s rich superfluity.”” When they rise on po- 
etic wings, it is as the desert-birds now and then lift themselves 
from the ground in the swift movement of their running flight. 
Matthew Arnold is a scholar and essayist, and an Oxford pro- 
fessor ; Kingsley and Thackeray both might have been dramatic 
poets if born into the Elizabethan era, but have accepted the 
romance and novel as affording the most dramatic methods of 
the present day. Mr. Thornbury is better known in this coun- 
try by his “Life in Spain, Past and Present,” than as a writer 
of heroic ballads; but this condition must be reversed, if he 
composes other songs as fiery and rhythmical as the four re- 
printed by Mr. Stoddard. They pertain to revolutionary 
scenes of England, Scotland, and France, and are alive with 
unstudied lyrical power. “The Three Troopers,” a ballad 
of the Protectorate, has a clash and clang not often resonant 
in these piping times :— 


“Into the Devil tavern 

Three booted troopers strode, 

From spur to feather spotted and splashed 
With the mud of a winter road. 

In each of their cups they dropped a crust, 
And stared at the guests with a frown ; 

Then drew their swords and roared for a toast, 
God send this Crum-well-down ! ” 


Nothing more forcible with idiomatic English than this whole 
ballad has been offered by the present school. Equally per- 
fect of their sort are “The Mahogany-Tree,” “The Ballad of 
Bouillabaise,” “The Age of Wisdom,” and “ The End of the 
Play,” —all by the kindly hand of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, which shall sweep the strings of melody no more; yet 
their author was only a satirist and novel-writer, never a pro- 
fessed poet. é 

The success of these unpretentious singers illustrates what 
. we have indicated, but hitherto not directly claimed; namely, 
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that spontaneity is an essential principle of art. The poet 
should carol like the bird. 
“ He knows not why nor whence he sings, 

Nor whither goes his warbled song ; 

As Joy itself delights in joy, 

His soul finds strength in its employ, 

And grows by utterance strong.” 
Hence, the effusions of minstrels in the early heroic ages have 
been full of the elasticity of national youth. When verses 
were recited, not written, there were no pseudo-poets, because 
no one chanted unless impelled by a tuneful soul within, and a 
vile singer found no listeners of any class. In a more culti- 
vated stage, poetic utterances should have all this unconscious 
freshness about them, refined and harmonized with the thought 
and finish of the day. 

We find it, measurably, in the rhymes of William Alling- 
ham, whose “ Mary Donnelly” and “ The Fairies,” quite dif- 
ferent in purpose, have each that intuitive grace which we call 
quality, — an element which mere talent can ndver compensate 
for, nor any amount of artifice ever hope to produce. The 
gentle stanzas of Adelaide Procter are also spontaneous, as 
far as they go, but have little significance as part of the lit- 
erature of the time. In selections from Professor Aytoun, 
we at least discover what wholesome and noteworthy ballad- 
verses may be composed by a man who is not a poet of first 
rank, but is of too honest breed to hide his deficiency by re- 
sorting to unwonted style and measures inconsonant with the 
English tongue. But the residue of these professional poets 
are of an opposite order. They follow the leaders of the new 
orchestra, or even imitate each other;-a lack of judgment 
causes them to copy the heresies rather than the virtues of 
their masters; and it is painful to watch the devices by which 
they strive, sometimes with conscious intent, to hide the pov- 
erty of the period and the meagreness of their own imagi- 
native stores. 

The so called Spasmodic School affords a glaring instance of 
this knack of substitution. Its votaries, unable to comprehend 
the idea of synthesis, and mistaking materia poetica for poetry, 
aim at the formation of quotable passages, and cram their 
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verses with mixed and extavagant imagery, gushing diction, or 
that turbid mockery of passion which is hardly surface-deep. 
Philip James Bailey was an early and shocking example of this 
class, but the years have excluded him from our present an- 
thology. Alexander Smith, however, seized Mr. Bailey’s man- 
tle and flaunted it bravely for a while. This poet has written 
cs “ A poem round and perfect as a star,” 

but has never made one, if he has the power. Those of his 
productions which attracted the easily, but not long, tricked 
public ear, were vicious in style, loose in thought, and devoid of 
real vigor or constructive grace. With the reading of maturer 
years he has acquired better taste, and now works after a more 
becoming purpose; so that his quiet lyrics in this collection, 
being marked by sins of omission only, may be rated as nega- 
tively good. Gerald Massey, another of these sky-rocket lights, 
made his sensation by cheap rhetoric, and the substitution of 
sentiment for feeling, in his championship of the working- 
classes from which he sprung. Sympathy for the cause gained 
his social verses a wide hearing ; but his voice sounds to better 
advantage in lyrics of wedded love and other fireside themes, 
concerning which he is often sweetly emotional. 

A Pre-Raphaelite treatment is affected by some of these 
writers, who carry it beyond conscientiousness into sectarianism, 
and, like the Chinese, divide the surface of Nature from her 
perspective, laying hold upon her body, but always evaded by 
her soul. Balzac, in “The Unknown Masterpiece,” makes a 
teacher say to his pupil: “* The mission of art is not to copy Na- 
ture, but to express her. You are not a vile copyist, but a poet! 
Take a cast from the hand of your mistress; place it before 
you ; you will find it a horrible corpse without any resemblance, 
and you will be forced to resort to the chisel of an artist, who, 
without exactly copying it, will give you its movement and its 
life. We have to seize the spirit, the soul, the expression, of 
beings and things. .... Neither the poet, painter, nor sculptor 
should separate the effect from the cause ; the two are insep- 
arably bound together. This is the real difficulty; yet many, 
though ignorant of this object of art, succeed instinctively.” 
Coventry Patmore, having never observed these truths, makes 
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verses which merely photograph life, and often in its poor and 
most commonplace forms. He thus degrades the aristocracy 
of art, which is never more eminent than in the choice of ele- 
vated themes. One had better hold a Claude Lorraine mirror 
up to life, than to reflect its every wrinkle in a sixpenny look- 
ing-glass, after the fashion of such lines as these : — 
“ Restless, and sick of long exile 
From those sweet friends, I rode to see 
The church repairs; and, after a while 
Waylaying the Dean, was asked to tea. 
They introduced the Cousin Fred 
I’d heard of, Honor’s favorite : grave, 
Dark, handsome, bluff, but gently bred, 
And with an air of the salt-wave. 
He stared, and’gave his hand, and I 
Stared too,” etc., ete. 


This may be simplicity, but it is not the simplicity of Words- 
worth in his better moods, nor of the Elizabethan writers, nor 
of him who was the simplest of all poets, yet the kingliest in 
manner and theme. 

Sydney Dobell has the faults of both the spasmodic and 
realistic modes in excess, and few of the merits of either. De- 
termined to gain a hearing, he intentionally pitches his notes 
on such a strident key that they pipe shrill and harsh through 
all the clamor of his fellow-bards. Occasionally, as in “ How’s 
my Boy ?” he strikes a natural chord, but more often his meas- 
ures and inversions are unpleasingly grotesque, while his senti- 
ment is tame and his action entirely disregarded. Robert 
Bulwer Lytton,— what shall we say of the author of “The 
Wanderer” and “The Apple of Life’? The Bulwers are 
always a puzzle. Father and son are so remarkably clever, 
their cultured talent so nearly approaches the genius of other 
men, that we perforce admire their glittering and elaborate 
structures, though conscious of something false, hollow, or 
stuccoed in the walls, columns, and ceilings, and even sus- 
picious of the floor on which we stand. “ Owen Meredith” 
has the paternal adroitness, and adds a poetical ear to an un- 
usual sympathy with modern excitements. The society-poem 
of the present day, with its sensuousness and cynical intel- 
lectualism, presents a later aspect of the sentimentality which 
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commended “ Ernest Maltravers”’ and “ Pelham ” to the young 
men and women of the last generation. Owen Meredith’s 
writings are filled with hot-house passion,—with the radiance, 
not of stars, but of chandeliers and stage-lights ; and in their 
metaphysical speculations we see a weak reflection of the 
clearer Tennysonian thought. Indeed, this author, while he 
interests and amuses us, is a most unblushing imitator. His 
lyrics are a travesty of Robert Browning’s dramatic stanzas ; 
in his blank-verse he appropriates the breaks and cadences of 
Tennyson, andeventures on subjects which the Laureate was 
long known to have in hand. “The Parting of Lancelot and 
Guenevere” shows how neatly the younger has caught the 
trick of the elder poet. His return to a Greek model, in “Cly- 
temnestra,” falls short of the antique unity and passion, and 
is immeasurably below the *“‘ Agamemnon” of Aischylus, from 
which its better passages are almost literally taken. We are 
not versed in Oriental poetry, but suspect that his wanderings 
on its borders are merely forays in “ fresh woods and pastures 
new.” It is not to Owen Meredith that we look for signs of a 
coming poetical dawn. 

William Morris, never a slovenly worker, gives us pieces 
which repay close reading, but also compel it, for they smack 
of the closet and library, rather than the world of men and 
women, or that of woods, waters, and hills. He too sings the 
deeds of Arthur and Lancelot, and the beauty of Guenevere ; 
but the true medieval purpose eludes him, and its place is sup- 
plied with the subtile intricacies of to-day. Frederick Tenny- 
son treats out-door nature with painstaking and curious discern- 
ment, repeating every shadow; but the result is a pleasantly 
illuminated catalogue of scenic details. It is nature trimmed 
and cut down by a scientific landscape-gardener. Few late 
poets, however, have shown more refinement in verse-structure 
and skill in the management of English rhythm. This of itself 
is high praise, and an artistic motive runs through the five se- 
lections in this volume. Each of them is harmoniously fin- 
ished, and not marred by the acrobatism of the spasmodic 
clique; and if their author could learn to generalize, his po- 
sition would be enviable and secure. 

Arthur Hugh Clough must have been a rare and lovable 
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spirit, else he could never have so twined himself within the 
heart-strings of the selectest thinkers of our time. Though he 
did much as a poet, it is doubtful whether his genius found 
anything like its full development during the brief lapse of 
years and under the circumstances in which he was permitted 
to live. His free temperament and radical way of thought, 
with a manly disdain of all factitious advancement, distin- 
guished him even among the choice companions attached to his 
side ; and he was valued quite as much for his character, and 
for what he was able to do, as for the thing$ he actually ac- 
complished.* There was nothing second-rate in his nature, 
and his ‘** Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” though bearing the com- 
mon reader less easily along than the billowy hexameters of 
Kingsley, is thoroughly faithful to its Highland theme, and has 
a Doric simplicity and strength. His shorter lyrics imper- 
fectly represent the real felicity of his style. If he could have 
remained in the liberal American atmosphere, and had been 
spared his untimely taking off, he would have come to un- 
questioned greatness; but he is now no more, and with him 
departed a living protest against the truckling expedients of 
the mode. 

Edwin Arnold is of so little account that association with 
his brother is all that includes him in our list. Charles Turner 
(one of the Tennyson brothers who, for some reason, has 
changed his name) is also utterly below the family standard. 
Of twelve sonnets composed by him, not one is in conformity 
with either the Italian or English requirements, or of any value 
as an addition to poetry. Dinah Maria Mulock has written 
many tender verses, somewhat akin to those of Miss Procter, 
and mostly of a natural and acceptable kind. Christina Ros- 
setti demands closer attention. She is a poet of a profound 
and sombre cast, whose lips part with the breathings of a strong 
spirit within. She has no lack of matter to express. It is that 
expression wherein others are so adroit, which fails to serve 





* Since this was written, Professor Arnold’s monody on Clough, entitled “‘ Thyr- 
sis,” has been printed from advance sheets, and is noticeable for its theme and as 
exhibiting the precise amount of aid which classicism can advantageously give the 
modern poet. In the latter respect it is somewhat opposed to its author’s early the- 
ory. As a sustained, imaginative elegiac composition, nothing comparable with it 
has appeared since the “‘ Adonais” of Shelley. 
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her purpose ; but when, at last, she “ beats her music out,” it 
has mysterious and soul-felt meaning. She has unwittingly 
caught the real monastic feeling, and attuned it in unison with 
the aspirations of her own heart. But her light burns dimly 
and afar; and as poetry must appeal to the universal brother- 
hood, Miss Rossetti will never be numbered among the torch- 
bearers of the people. 

The story and writings of poor David Gray — who lived just 
long enough to exhibit a sorrowful precocity and conceit — 
add another to the many examples of a sensitive temperament 
unsustained by adequate poetical power. We can do no more 
than mention the names of four rhymesters, of whose compo- 
sitions Mr. Stoddard avails himself, and who do not seem to 
ameliorate the condition hitherto set forth. They are George 
Meredith (of some repute as a novelist), W. C. Bennett, 
Thomas Westwood, and Frederick Locker, — all of them among 
the least of minor poets; but the last named is so flippant and 
shallow that he almost serves as a foil to the other three. 

It would seem, by recapitulation, that the characteristics of 
the present English school— distinguished from those of the 
Elizabethan period and of the revival which ushered in this 
century — were reflective, scholarly, metaphysical, rather than 
fruitful, spontaneous, and inspired, and pertaining more to el- 
egant artifice than to the artistic presentment of truth. Its 
members possess much excellence of expression, but do not 
render this subordinate to what is to be expressed. The better 
class, vaguely conscious of this failing, and blind to the riches 
of our own time, resort to the past for their subjects, and in 
various ways endeavor to compromise for the absence of genu- 
ine imaginative song. Earnest writers perceive and deplore 
these tendencies. Ruskin, who now seems almost to despair 
of the frigid, decaying British taste, established a correct rule 
in the earliest volume of “ Modern Painters,” applying it to 
either of the fine arts. 


“ Art, with all its technicalities, difficulties, and particular ends, is 
nothing but a noble and expressive language, invaluable as the vehicle 
of thought, but by itself nothing. He who has learned what is com- 
monly considered the whole art of painting, that is, the art of represent- 
ing any natural object faithfully, has as yet only learned the language by 
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which his thoughts are to be expressed. He has done just as much to- 
ward being that which we ought to respect as a great painter, as a man 
who has learned how to express himself melodiously has towards being a 
great poet..... Rhythm, melody, precision, and force are, in the words 
of the orator and poet, necessary to their greatness, but not the tests of 
their greatness. It is not by the mode of representing and saying, but 
by what is represented and said, that the respective greatness, either of 
the painter or the writer, is to be finally determined. .... It is not, 
however, always easy, either in painting or literature, to determine where 
the influence of language stops and where that of thought begins. 
Many thoughts are so dependent upon the language in which they are 
clothed, that they would lose half of their beauty if otherwise expressed. 
But the highest thoughts are least dependent upon language, and the 
dignity of any composition, and praise to which it is entitled, are in exact 
proportion to its independency of language or expression. A composi- 
tion is indeed most perfect, when to such intrinsic dignity is added all 
that expression can do to attract and adorn; but in every case of supe- 
rior excellence, all this becomes nothing.” 


Mr. Ruskin’s own rhetorical gifts are so eminent, leading him 
often into word-painting for their display, that he pronounces 
decisively on this point, as one who does penance for his beset- 
ting sin. He might have added, that the highest thought, 
while least dependent upon language, naturally finds its ap- 
propriate vehicle of expression, though the latter does not al- 
ways include the former. It is so with all the operations of na- 
ture. Thus a melodious voice is sometimes useless for the want 
of fineness of ear ; yet we rarely meet the possessor of a deli- 
cate ear who has not a voice of tone and compass equivalent to 
his conceptions. There are plenty who have the appreciative 
ear, — who enjoy music to the surfeit; but if they have what 
professors mean by “ear,” the inventive, or even the sharply 
distinctive genius for music, nature has generally determined 
that the vocal organs shall be of the same order. This has par- 
tially impressed the critic we have cited, as, in drawing a differ- 
ence (which constantly occurs to the reader of these late Eng- 
jish poets) between what is ornamental in language and what 
expressive, he goes on to say: ‘This distinction is peculiar- 
ly necessary in painting; for in the language of words it is 
nearly impossible for that which is not expressive to be beauti- 
ful, except by mere rhythm or melody, any sacrifice to which 
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is immediately stigmatized as error. Unfortunately, suscepti- 
ble as many are to the transient effects of sound and color, 
rather than to the whole tone of a production, this stigma is 
not always pronounced ; if it were, artists would learn a broad- 
er treatment.” On the topic of synthetical design (while we 
are consulting authorities), let us quote from Mr. Arnold’s 
Preface, to which we have before referred. 


“I verily think the majority of critics do not in their hearts be- 
lieve that there is such a thing as a total impression to be derived from 
a poem at all, or to be demanded from a poet: they think the term a 
commonplace of metaphysical criticism. They will permit the poet to 
select any action he pleases, and to suffer that action to go on at will, 
provided he gratifies them with occasional bursts of fine writing, and 
with a shower of isolated thoughts and images... . . What distin- 
guishes the artist from the amateur, says Goethe, is architectoniké in 
the highest sense ; that flower of execution which creates, forms, and 
constitutes : not the profoundness of single thoughts, not the richness of 
imagery, not the abundance of illustration. ... . Two kinds of dilettanté 
there are in poetry —he who neglects the indispensable mechanical 
part, and thinks he has done enough if he shows spirituality of feeling; 
and he who seeks to arrive at poetry merely by mechanism, in which he 
can acquire an artisan’s readiness, and is without soul and matter.” 

Judged by the test which requires soul, matter, and ex- 
pression, all combined, how many of the poets whom we 
have as yet named give us cause to expect a speedy renewal 
of the grander imaginative epochs of English literature ? 

We discover a moderate relief to this unpromising picture, 
and in the location where it should naturally appear, to ren- 
der more complete the parallel between the Alexandrine age 
and the existing British era. In the former period, while the 
mass of writers were enforcing attention to their eccentricities, 
or coldly imitating ancient models, a joyous group of idyllic 
poets arose in Syracuse, delighting their own and after gen- 
erations with eclogues of pastoral and city life. Their verses 
were dialectic, but composed in that new Dorian which added 
to the majesty of Greece the softness of the balmy Sicilian 
isles ; their refrains were original ; their imagery was classi- 
cally pure; and indeed all the remaining idyls of Theocritus 
and his companions have that beauty about them which is a 
joy forever. It is a curious symptom of the present English 
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school that its few successes have been achieved in the same 
department. Even the sustained and semi-heroic works of 
Tennyson have so much of the idyllic character that he has 
classed them accordingly; while his minor unrhymed poems 
are bucolics pure and simple, their sole divergence from the 
Syracusan type being that their personages talk and act like 
people of the nineteenth century, and not like ancient cow- 
herds of the Mediterranean hills. The want of this distinc- 
tion produced the artificial and worthless pastorals of Queen 
Anne’s time. In Tennyson’s lyrical poems, also, and in all 
the better lyrics of the day, the idyllic element prevails. 
They evolve the emotions of the people, dwellers in town and 
country, as to their every-day life, and not in those concentrat- 
ed phases where passion reaches its tragic moods and the life 
of years is crowded into a day. In the same field we find the 
choicest productions, not only of the Laureate’s followers, but 
of the few younger poets who show originality and give promise 
for the future. 

Three of these we have thus far refrained from naming, but 
their deeds are fresh before us. The songs of Jean Ingelow 
are already a delight, wherever our language is spoken, to the 
young and old of high and low degree. They sprung up as 
suddenly and tunefully as skylarks from the daisy-spangled, 
hawthorn-bordered meadows of Old England, with a_blithe- 
ness almost unknown since the dewy dawn of Marlowe and 
Jonson and Fletcher, and in their idyllic under-flights they 
move with the most pathetic currents of human life. Though 
her style is uneven, and she has added to her unusual knowl- 
edge of dialect much of the quaintness and mannerism in 
vogue, we think few lyrical triumphs impossible to the au- 
thor of “ The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire” and 
“The Songs of Seven” ; and we especially refer to her efforts 
as evincing that spontaneity which alone can inspire utterance 
of the enduring kind. 

Another bird of promise is Robert Buchanan, who latterly 
seems to strengthen on the wing. When first trying his pinions, 
“he accomplished feeble enough essays toward the classical man- 
ner, though his minor verses proved that he had something 
better within him. He has now forsworn various wrongful hab- 
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its, and entered upon a region quite his own. ‘“ The Legends 
of Inverburn” are genuine Scotch idyls, introducing us to 
scenes and language before almost unstudied, and charmingly 
touching and picturesque. They are interspersed with songs 
of fairy superstition, which are full of weird fancy and have 
the ballad ring. His town idyls do not affect us so favorably ; 
but an honorable future is predicted for this poet, if he will 
hold himself in careful zsthetic restraint. 

Last of all, a peculiar genius, in the person of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, has flared upon the literary world, exhib- 
iting veritable though as yet unsettled powers. This young 
man has great resources of culture and taste, besides redun- 
dant gifts of color, melody, and passion. We say that his pur- 
pose is unsettled; since, although his forces are equally original 
and at command in that classical reproduction, “ Atalanta in 
Calydon,” and in the fervid Gothic dialogues of “ Chastelard,” 
each of these widely read dramas seems to have something of 
youthful caprice behind it, and to have been sent forth in an 
experimental or impulsive mood, before its author had dis- 
cerned and seriously undertaken the main business of his ca- 
reer. It may be that much of the immediate future of English 
poetry rests upon what he may yet elect to do; for so marked 
a character will not be unlikely to assume leadership, and draw 
after him a third part of the stars of the new firmament. Let 
him acquire an artistic purpose, and carry it manfully to the 
end. 

We thus complete our roll of the late English poets, hav- 
ing omitted none of sufficient merit to gain the attention of a 
compiler. In this brief venture upon a field more wide than 
fertile, we have barely touched at various and disconnected 
points, saying little of what might be said, and that only in a 
suggestive way. The reader, following upon our hints, may 
scrutinize these opinions at his leisure. 

He will decide for himself whether British poetry is to lose 
its supremacy with the loss of Tennyson, Arnold, and Brown- 
ing; whether these are captains. of an intermediate passage 
from the auspicious dawning of our century to a shadowy ob- 
scuration of its close, or if the present is the becalmed and 
flawy portion of a voyage shortly to be favored by new and 
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prosperous gales. In the former contingency we see no cause 
for dejection, — none for discouragement as to the coming poetry 
of the English tongue. For it seems to us as if the sterility 
we have deplored were symbolical of the over-ripeness of the 
historical and aged British nation. It is the afternoon lethargy 
and fatigue of a glorious day. Is it not the transition from 
that time when England was easily first in policy and action, 
to a period when she must acknowledge that the sceptre has 

- departed from her hands, and relinquish her supremacy in 
the movement of the world? When she shall have accepted 
her new position, and have settled into the wisdom of elderly 
repose, her songs may be less eager, but will be far less per- 
plexed and turbulent, and will savor of philosophy and tranquil 
thought. We have said that poetry is the counterpart of 
popular rank and spirit. No individual genius can resist the 
weight of national decline. Poets, like the mountain trout, 
take their colors from the streams in which they lie. We re- 
fuse to be discomfited by the condition observed in this review, 
because we derive from the new-born hope and liberty of our 
own country the prediction of a jubilant and measureless art- 
revival. Hitherto we have been children, guided by our elders, 
and taught to repeat lispingly their antiquated and timorous 
words ; but we have attained majority through fire and blood, 
“and are henceforth learning to unlearn. The day is not far 
distant, when the faith, enterprise, and patriotism now mani- 
fested over all the land will swell into floods of creative song. 
The most musical of England’s younger poets — those on whom 
her hopes depend —are with us, and inscribe their works to 
the champions of freedom and equality in the European world. 
Thus our progress will have a reflex influence on the mother 
country ; and to the land from which we inherit the wisdom of 
Shakespeare, the rapture of Milton, and Wordsworth’s insight of 
natural things, we shall return songs that may animate a new- 
risen choir of her minstrels, thereafter content to follow melo- 
diously where we shall be inspired to lead. 
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Art. IX. — The Workman and the Franchise. Chapters from 
English History on the Representation and Education of the 
People. By Freprerick Dentson Maurice, M. A. London 
and New York: Alexander Strahan. 1866. 8vo. pp. 244. 


THE representation and education of the people, and what 
relations the House of Commons have borne in the past to the 
English people, are the questions which Mr. Maurice ponders 
in these lectures. No one could be better qualified for such a 
study, so far as sympathy with his subject and the heartiest de- 
votion to the labor of regenerating the English working classes 
can avail. But Mr. Maurice is too much the clergyman, too 
little the scientific historian, to make his work of much value 
to any one who is not ready to accept his opinions from confi- 
dence in the excellence of his heart. 

To decide a priori between political creeds, — to estimate 
the moral soundness of a watchword, party-cry, or political 
theory by the tests of sentiment, — this is to take part in his- 
tory, to throw the weight of one’s personal influence into the 
one or the other scale, but it is not to weigh history. However 
broadly philanthropic and disinterested our motives may be, 
we cannot thus gain an insight of those real causes, grand util- 
ities, ineyitable necessities, which the actors of history feel 
rather than understand, and which only the perspective of his- 
tory can disclose to scientific analysis. 

Writers like Mr. Maurice deal only with the external phe- 
nomena and the proximate causes of historical events, with 
the reasons which were calculated to stimulate or control zeal 
and heated passions, with the maxims which have served to 
concentrate the attention of confused understandings, and with 
the personal characters of historical agents. The causes which 
produced these, or gave them historical prominence, lie deeply 
obscured in the most difficult of the subjects with which scien- 
tific methods will have to deal in real history. 

The survey. which Mr. Maurice gives us of English political 
history, while it is too rapid and sketchy to present the dramatic 
interests of this grand movement, is too much in the style of 
ordinary histories to give us any clear ideas of the causes that 
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determined it. The principal thesis of the lectures is, that the 
word “ people” has always meant in English politics, not the 
‘“ fragments ’”’ which Caius Martius, in Shakespeare’s Coriolanus 
sends to their homes, not the mere multitude, which has 
nothing but numbers, but the “ organized” classes. Organiza- 
tion is, according to Mr. Maurice, the basis of the representa- 
tion which has hitherto prevailed in the English political sys- 
tem. Manhood, it is true, is indirectly the ground of the right 
of representation, but it is not manhood displayed in the units. 
Individuals have a right to a voice in the government only as 
they and their fellows have the virtue, power, and manhood to 
organize themselves, and to become conscious of their true in- 
terests as aclass. Mr. Maurice, therefore, so far as he favors 
the further extension of the suffrage at all, would limit it, not 
to classes arbitrarily determined by property qualifications, but 
to spontaneous organizations representing real interests, or to 
co-operative societies. The success of the English volunteer 
militia movement suggests to him the-kind of organization to 
which he would be willing to extend the suffrage. 

There is much significance in the general doctrine which Mr. 
Maurice sets forth, but not much, we think, in his special in- 
terpretations and application of it. Organization is a rather 
vague term. In one sense, no human societysis unorganized. 
“Man is more political than any bee or ant.” He is the polit- 
ical animal. What Mr. Maurice calls the “ fragments” of so- 
ciety, the multitude which he thinks most dangerous to civil 
order, would, were they really unorganized, be in the aggre- 
gate the most inefficient of bodies. Each member, bent on 
his own individual aims, unconscious of co-operation, would 
be only one of the disorderly with whom the police have to 
deal. Divide et impera would be the method of dealing with 
them. 

But such is not the character of the multitude from which 
the state has to guard itself, either by skilful legislation or by 
force. It is only so far as the multitude zs organized, that 
it becomes at all formidable. This multitude has so often ap- 
peared in European politics to great disadvantage, has so often 
been the dupe of knaves or fools, that great folly and moral 
baseness have got to be associated with it. Mr. Maurice as- 
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cribes these qualities to the majority. He exclaims against 
conforming to the will of a majority, “So help me God, I do 
not mean to follow the will of a majority ; I hope never to fol- 
low it, always to set it at naught.” In the light of American 
politics we judge this character of baseness to be erroneously 
imputed to the majority as such. Not only the many who in 
England feel their unity and common cause in their mis- 
fortunes or wrongs, but any class of society, the lords, the 
knights of the shire, and the burgesses of the town, when simi- 
larly placed, have also exhibited folly and brutality, and have 
violated the public order to overthrow oppression or opposition. 
Why then has immorality been affixed to the multitude as an 
essential and permanent quality? It is because the many have 
nowhere, except in America, ever been allowed in an organized 
capacity to display any other traits. As a preacher, Mr. Mau- 
rice is, of course, predisposed to divide the world into good and 
bad, and classify mankind on ethical principles ; and on no 
other ground can we account for his horror of a majority. He 
appears to think it impossible for the majority ever to be right 
and the minority wrong, else he would not have committed 
himself to a rule which in practice might easily involve him 
in the greatest immorality. 

With such sentimentality is naturally associated an opposi- 
tion to utilitarian ideas of morality; and, accordingly, our 
author goes on to say, “ And for that expression about the 
‘ereatest happiness of the greatest number.’ I do not under- 
stand it. I have no measure of it. I cannot tell what happi- 
ness is, or how it is to be distributed among the greatest num- 
ber, or how the greatest number is to be ascertained.” If Mr. 
Maurice could do all this, if he could understand and meas- 
ure and discover all that this maxim demands, he would sur- 
pass all the prophets and lawgivers whose instructions have 
blessed mankind. But it is obvious that he does not under- 
stand how the maxim is meant to be applied, for he adds, “ If 
it could be put to the vote of the greatest number what they 
would have for happiness, I have no security that they would 
not decide for something profoundly low and swinish.” This 
method of ascertaining the greatest good is not implied in the 
utilitarian’s maxim ; nor, on the other hand, is it the object of 
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democratic governments to consult the majority as an oracle. 
The will of the majority and the good of the majority are con- 
founded neither by the democrat nor by the utilitarian. Would 
Mr. Maurice contend that the will and judgment of a mon- 
arch are always right? Of course not; but would he deny 
then, that, imperfect as it is, the monarch’s legal exercise of his 
will and judgment is the best policy for the state? Majorities 
are only the monarchs of democracies, not their prophets. 

The course of politics in America has been, on the whole, so 
much smoother than in Europe, real grievances and imperfec- 
tions of government so much sooner remedied, and measures 
of reform so much more thoroughly and promptly tried, that 
political theories have had less opportunity to gain the charac- 
ter of moral or religious causes by a rankling repression in the 
moral consciousness. Governmental institutions have, there- 
fore, gained with us more and more the character of expe- 
diences. Our revolutionary maxims are not held with such 
worshipful zeal that we cannot see in the course of our history 
the solid grounds of utility which have been the real though 
unseen motives of our political career. 

That the actual causes of historical events should be sought 
for, not merely in the reasons assigned for them by the agents 
through whom they are brought to pass, or in the political 
creed which is given in justification of them as political meas- 
ures, but should also be sought for in the special conditions 
and necessities by which the political society of the time finds 
itself constrained, is a proposition so obviously evident, when 
stated, that we do not conceive it to stand in need of any proof. 
Communities, like individuals, act from many motives, but as- 
sign as the reasons of their actions such considerations as are 
calculated to give dignity and moral weight to them. 

It is natural and proper that motives should stand in our 
practical philosophies in the order of their moral dignity, what- 
ever may be the order of their practical efficiency. Active be- 
nevolence is justly claimed, for example, as the motive of a be- 
neficent action, though this may have been dependent also on 
some less dignified motive, — on some selfish impulse of tempo- 
rary convenience. If, therefore, in history we seek for political 
causes in the conveniences and expediences of society, as well 
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as in its declarations of political principles, it is because the ef- 
ficient causes of its action are not always or exclusively moral. 

The more prominent or moral motives of political action as- 
sume a utilitarian character or a sentimental one, according as 
the action is in pursuance of conservative or of revolutionary 
measures. Revolutionary ethics always appeal to moral senti- 
ment, and in the announcement of first principles are likely to 
put out of sight or to subordinate unduly the occasions which 
bring these principles to notice and secure for them the requi- 
site attention. The discovery or the first clear appreciation of 
a principle of action is much more likely to be regarded as an 
inspiration, than as an historical effect of social antecedents ; 
since it is by its force as a sentiment that a principle is effica- 
cious at times when its force as a rule of expediency depends 
on the logic of events. 

It is therefore only when a policy is in the course of a peaceful 
and normal development in human affairs that its foundation 
in the actual necessities and conveniences of society becomes 
prominent, or even distinctly apparent. In the storm of revo- 
lutionary passions, morality takes refuge in those sentiments 
to which religious and revolutionary ethics have ascribed the 
validity of its precepts. Utility becomes a mean consideration, 
and is impotent against the violence of passion ; but its maxims 
are secured, in the absence of calm reason, by the force of moral 
feeling. Hence it is that revolutions bequeath maxims and 
first principles clothed in wit and eloquence, rather than in ra- 
tional discussions or scientific explanations of political meas- 
ures. In later times, in pursuance of these measures, men come 
to regard them more and more in the light of expedients, and 
to refer their validity and the conditions of their application to 
those exigencies of society which were their real though un- 
seen origin. 

The principle of universal suffrage, and the more general 
doctrines that the governed have a right to a voice in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, and that just governments only 
exist by the consent of the governed, are maxims for which 
utilitarian reasons exist, though they are often regarded as first 
principles, sanctioned by a sense of justice or by enlightened 
moral sentiment. But those who regard them as fundamental 
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truths see clearly that they have never attained to that dignity 
in the practical workings of our political institutions. Any lim- 
itations of these principles, save by equally fundamental consid- 
erations of justice or necessity, are properly regarded as offen- 
ces, if they have in truth the character which revolutionary 
ethics claim for them. Those who hold that the right of suf- 
frage rests immediately on a moral basis urge consistently that 
the suffrage should be extended, not only to all male citizens, 
but also to women, and to whoever in fact is morally and men- 
tally competent to exercise the function; and these theorists 
also appeal consistently to the professions of political faith with 
which our history and political documents abound. But if we 
waive the reasons assigned by our Revolutionary statesmen, and 
interpret their wisdom by their acts in relation to the exigen- 
cies of their times, we shall find in these a sufficient justifica- 
tion of the existing extension of the suffrage, and reasons also 
for its further extension, with proper limitations, without the 
necessity of admitting the doctrine which would condemn our 
present short-comings as moral offences. 

The non-existence of a governing class sufficiently self-con- 
scious and united, and sufficiently powerful in its command of 
the moral and physical forces necessary to keep in subjection 
other classes of society, is the condition either of social anarchy, 
or else of the intervention of that enlightened, public-spirited 
good-sense and capacity for self-government which our fore- 
fathers showed in their Colonial history. 

This capacity for self-government in every class of citizens, 
and a command of the last resort, the war power, by small 
communities in their militia organizations, which were first re- 
quired for self-defence against hostile neighbors in the border 
life of new settlements, and, more than all, the fact that few 
representatives of the governing class were among the earlier 
settlers, and soon lost whatever prestige they may have brought 
from the mother country,— these facts were the conditions 
which made democracy a feasible scheme of government in 
America. But these conditions were compelled to assume a 
new aspect when the Colonies began their quarrel with the 
mother country. The possibility of such a form of govern- 
ment, or even its actual existence, was powerless against the 
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moral force of prescriptive rights and long-sanctioned usages, 
when fairly brought in conflict with them. These conditions 
required a moral. force sufficiently powerful to cope with the 
sentiments of loyalty and respect for the past. The right of 
self-government in every class of citizens, and the right to use 
the war power which they actually possessed, and, above all, the 
rightful equality of all citizens before the law, had to be assert- 
ed, not merely as desirable political results, which the Colonists 
had substantially realized, but as morally binding principles, 
to which all mankind owed obedience. And this was a fair 
issue; for so long as conservatism and prescription rely on 
sentiment, so long must revolutionists be prophets. To “Thus 
saith the law,” the only answer is, “Thus saith the Lord.” The 
divine right of the people exists so long as the divine right of 
kings has any power in the world. The utilitarian grounds by 
which both rights might be justified under their proper condi- 
tions, and by the philosophical historian, were not inspiring 
considerations, and required calmer thought than passion per- 
mits. 

The success of the Colonists in arms secured the conditions 
of the existence of democracy in America, which had come to 
be regarded, however, by the dominant party with the feelings 
that the Revolution engendered, that is, in the light of moral 
principles. The demonstrated capacity for self-government in 
the American people was interpreted as a right to self-govern- 
ment in all classes of mankind; but this principle was not 
consistently carried out, as we have said. What was really 
pursued were the two ends, to abolish a governing class proper, 
or one whose interests could be opposed permanently and sys- 
tematically to the interests of the governed, and to incorporate 
into the body politic every possible class whose interest might 
be dangerously opposed to good order and the stability of the 
government. American politics sought to shun two opposite 
dangers, — dangers to the governed from the supremacy of any 
class, and dangers to the government by the exclusion of any 
class which might have sufficient unity, self-conscious power, 
and independent interest to attempt the same kind of revolu- 
tion which the Colonists had themselves sanctioned, and which 
other American republics have repeated without end. 
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This was not indeed the view which successful democracy 
took of its new responsibilities. It did not profess to aim at 
strengthening a government inherently weak by conciliating 
all possible hostile classes and disaffected subjects with partici- 
pation in the government, nor to prevent political power from 
falling into the hands of a class whose just right to govern 
could be denied only on the ground of its inability to gov- 
ern justly. This would have been to confess weakness and 
distrust, which, though real and efficient motives, were not so 
worthy or inspiring as those of the new political ethics. The 
right of mankind to self-government, though practically sig- 
nifying only the right of white male adults to hold office 
and take part in elections, was a broad, positive moral 
ground of action; and, so far as applied, tended to the 
same results as the inferior motives. As a moral principle it 
was doubtless essential to the success of the great experiment, 
and was a far truer doctrine than the equally sentimental con- 
servatism which it defeated. But the inferior motives were sat- 
isfied with the limits to the extension of the suffrage which 
have actually obtained, and which are in direct conflict with 
the higher principle. Honest and uncompromising believers 
in this principle are justly scandalized at the inconsistent dis- 
franchisement of women in all our States, and of negroes in 
most of them. It has been a sufficient consideration, however, 
in practical American politics, that women, though a natural 
class, could never become a political one with distinct interests 
to be defended, or with a possible ability to defend them for 
themselves. Nay, it has hitherto been a sufficient consideration 
with the greater number of the United States, that the negro, 
though standing in urgent need of protection from the cupidity 
and prejudice of the white citizen, was unable to help himself 
or injure the state. 

But while our people have thus disregarded the integrity of 
the maxims of their political creed, have they therefore acted 
wholly from selfish motives, and without reference to moral 
ends? Or is it not true, rather, that their faith in this creed 
has never been so entire and uncompromising as some political 
orators would have us believe? The peaceful and normal pur- 
suit of politics tends, as we have said, to give to principles of 
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action more and more the character of rules of expediency ; but 
it does not necessarily convert them into maxims of a narrow, 
short-sighted, or selfish expediency. Utilitarianism has its un- 
selfish principles as well as sentimental ethics. The distinction 
is, that these principles are not rules or commandments or 
maxims of conduct. They are rather the objects which rules 
subserve and by which a maxim must be justified. The great- 
est good to the greatest number, or the greatest sum of human 
happiness, or by whatever phrase we seek to generalize these 
ends, are not rules of conduct, but tests of rules: they are 
not sources of moral maxims, but criterions of them. But 
utilitarianism does not forego the sanctions of moral sentiment. 
It removes the sanction from the rule or commandment to the 
reasons for them; and these reasons are not the more general 
principles from which practical maxims may be deduced, but 
are the ends, in various forms of human excellence, for the ac- 
complishment of which the rule must be contrived, and with 
reference to which it may be altered or disregarded. In con- 
sidering how far rules may thus be dealt with consistently with 
a sound morality, a source of great confusion in the discussions 
of moral philosophy should be noticed. This is in the fact 
that one of the greatest of human excellences is in the having 
rules of conduct, and in pursuing them steadfastly ; this being 
the essential condition of the realization of any higher good. 
The twofold error has been committed by those who distrust 
the utilitarian spirit, of attributing to it an omission or denial 
of this excellence, and of assuming, in opposition to it, that mo- 
rality consists essentially in what is only a condition of its real- 
ization, namely, in conscientiousness or fidelity to principles. 
Fidelity to bad principles makes one a “ man of principle,” no 
less than fidelity to good ones. ‘shis fidelity is not a source of 
enlightenment, but at best is only a condition of receiving en- 
lightenment, and fidelity is the better condition in proportion 
as the ends which rules subserve are made its objects, rather 
than the rules themselves. 

American politics have not ceased to aim at the benefit of 
mankind and the greatest good of the greatest number, how- 
ever lamelv these ends may have been pursued, and in spite 
of our want of faith in the political creed of the last century. 
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This creed is indeed a thing of the past, beyond recall, but 
with it political morality has not perished. This survives un- 
der a new and more enlightened form. The right to have a 
good government, and to secure to the machinery of govern- 
ment all the conditions necessary to this end, takes the place of 
the asserted fundamental right of se//-government, except so 
far as this is seen to be one of these conditions. The value 
of self-government, when possible, is more truly appreciated 
now than ever before, since it is prized for what it is worth ; 
namely, for that degree of good sense, public spirit, and self- 
restraint in any people which makes self-government possible, 
and thus makes it a means of educating the people to higher 
degrees of these good qualities. 

It is upon such considerations as these that the question of 
the suffrage ought to be discussed, for it is upon such grounds 
that it must be decided. 





Art. X.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, and of 
the principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. By 
Joun Stuart Mitt. Boston: William V. Spencer. 1865. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 330 and 354. 


Tue value of this most searching examination of Sir William Ham- 
ilton’s writings, and its enduring interest as a contribution to philoso- 
phy, separating it widely from the short-lived publications of the season, 
are sufficient apologies for calling our readers’ attention to it at this late 
day. In one respect, indeed, the work is a very timely publication, and 
in this it exhibits a literary skill of no ordinary merit. The position 
and present reputation both of the author and his subject are such, that 
the mere announcement of the work was sufficient to inspire with the 
liveliest curiosity every student of philosophy. 

The writings of Sir William Hamilton have been so long published, 
that they have had a fair chance to gain a hearing, and to gain such pre- 
possession of thinking minds, that their critic was sure of an intelligent 
and deeply interested attention, if not of an unprejudiced one ; and his 
criticisms are the more effective, since they are not obliged to inform the 
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reader for the first time of the issues in question. They fall upon very 
widely known and popular opinions, which the influence of Sir William 
Hamilton has organized into a school of considerable extent, both in 
Great Britain and America. The recent prominent position of Mr. 
Mill in the political world has doubtless drawn the attention of many to 
this work who were not acquainted with his previous philosophical 
writings and his position among British philosophers. 

Rarely in the history of philosophy has so excellent an opportunity 
been so judiciously used. What will interest the reader most is, in 
fact, only incidental to the main object of the work, which is to define 
and justify the opinions of the school of philosophy usually accounted 
unorthodox, of which Mr. Mill is the principal adherent among living 
English thinkers. He has taken this occasion to develop his views on 
several fundamental questions in philosophy, which have only appeared 
incidentally in his previous works. “ My subject,” he says, “is not Sir 
William Hamilton, but the questions which Sir William Hamilton dis- 
cussed.” The reader will, however, retain most vividly the impression 
that the work is a masterly polemic against the opinions and the influ- 
ence of the man whose acknowledged abilities as a teacher of philoso- 
phy have produced an erroneous impression of his powers as a thinker. 
In this his critic has wisely pursued a policy which is a secret of suc- 
cess in all controversies, as well in philosophy as in practical politics, — 
the policy of taking the offensive. On the critic’s success in discredit- 
ing an acknowledged authority in philosophy rest, in great measure, the 
chances of his own opinions to gain a hearing ; and they have the addi- 
tional chance in such a mode of presentation, by challenging comparison, 
to gain a fair hearing. 

Such a course was the more desirable, because the philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton, while it retains most of the positions essential to or- 
thodoxy, appears to adopt from the opponents of his school their strong 
points, and to reconcile them with the authorized religious or orthodox 
philosophy. The principal doctrine which Sir-William Hamilton thus 
seems to adopt from his opponents is the doctrine of the relativity of — 
human knowledge. This doctrine teaches that knowledge, even in its 
highest exercise, is only a cognizance of states of the mind, and that 
our faculties can recognize these only as effects on us, produced, we 
know not how, by powers we know not what, — that any other natures 
than such mental states cannot be cognized at all, or recognized as other 
than the unknowable, which we may suppose to exist, but cannot sup- 
pose to be in any manner comprehensible. Idealism and sensational- 
ism both postulate this doctrine ; and Sir William Hamilton, apparently 
adopting it alsg, attempts nevertheless to refute these philosophies. 
This at least appears to be the main issue of Mr. Mill’s criticism. 
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It is certain that Hamilton adopts this doctrine to the extent of 
affirming that the known implies a something unknown, which is ne- 
cessarily supposed as the ground of its reality, or as the unknown cause 
of the objects of knowledge ; and he calls the knowable phenomenon an 
effect. The real difference between him and his critic appears to us to 
be, that, while both recognize the coexistence of a something known and 
a something unknown in every act of real knowledge, Mr. Mill, with 
the idealists, identifies this antithesis with the distinction of the ego and 
non-ego, the known effect being with him an effect on us by an un- 
known cause in the non-ego; while Hamilton does not regard the two 
distinctions as coextensive. That things in themselves as absolutely 
and necessarily existing or as uncaused cannot be known to us, is what 
we understand to be Hamilton’s doctrine of the relativity of knowledge ; 
but this does not signify, with him, that the objects of knowledge are 
effects on us. On the contrary, he regards the evidence of our imme- 
diate cognizance of a non-ego to be quite independent of this doctrine, 
and by no means inconsistent with it. With Hamilton, the relativity of 
knowledge does not decide the fact of an immediate knowledge of a 
non-ego in a phenomenal external world, but only determines the char- 
acter of this knowledge, as a phenomenal one, relatively, not to the ego, 
but to the real existence of the external world itself. 

The difference between Hamilton and Mr. Mill may be reduced, we 
conceive, to a difference in the meanings they attach to the word “ phe- 
nomenon.” With Hamilton it has an extended meaning; so that the 
phenomenal scarcely signifies more than that existence which necessa- 
rily implies some other, of which it is the manifestation, — some hidden 
existence necessarily inferred, though in itself unknown. But with Mr. 
Mill the word seems to signify more specifically a mental state, implying 
some cause which is not a mental state. The doctrine that all knowledge is 
only of phenomena will of course admit of two different interpretations, 
according to these two meanings of the word. With Mr. Mill’s or the 
idealist’s meaning of the word, it follows that an immediate knowledge 
of a non-ego is impossible. But if Hamilton’s more extended use of 
the word be admissible, then an existence non-ego may be immediately 
cognizable consistently with the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, 
provided this non-ego be phenomenal, that is, necessarily dependent on 
some other incognizable existence among the real causes of things. 
Whether Mr. Mill has failed to discover the precise significance of 
Hamilton’s use of this word, or, regarding it as inadmissible, has chosen 
to hold him to the authentic meaning, does not appear. If the latter 
was the case, we conceive that the criticism might have been made 
more to the point. Mr. Mill takes issue, however, on what he conceives 
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to be an inconsistency between two portions of Hamilton’s writings, — his 
theory of the perception of the primary qualities of matter in his notes 
to Reid, and his doctrine of the relativity of knowledge in his Lectures. 
This is the chief issue of the book; but if the meaning of the word 
“phenomenon” which we have attributed to Hamilton be a valid one, 
his philosophy escapes from this criticism by affirming that the primary 
qualities of matter, that is, the having extension, figure, etc., though not 
cognized as the effects of matter on us, are yet modes of existence im- 
plying an unknown substance, and are hence phenomenal in Hamilton’s 
meaning of the word. 

We think it would have been proper enough to object to Hamilton’s 
description of these qualities as effects, in any other sense than as effects 
on us, —a description which confounds effects with attributes ; but in- 
stead of discovering this confusion, Mr. Mill supposes that Hamilton 
meant to represent the primary qualities of matter as effects on us, while 
he inconsistently ascribed to them an existence independently of us. 
In the criticism on Hamilton’s theory of causation, Mr. Mill does indeed 
discover a confusion corresponding to this, but he misinterprets it. In 
this theory Hamilton confounds cause with substance, in a manner anal- 
ogous to his confounding effects with qualities; but while Mr. Mill has 
clearly pointed out the fact of this confusion, he has failed, we think, to 
discover its significance or its origin in the point of view of Hamilton’s 
philosophy. Just as Hamilton. extended the application of the word 
“phenomenon” beyond its use by the idealists, so did he with as little 


warning extend the word “cause ” to denote, not merely one of the essen- - 


tial elements of an event, but also to mean any existence, whether 
known or unknown, without which neither a quality nor an event could 
be manifested. With Hamilton a cause signified more than the neces- 
sary antecedent of an event. It meant that which makes an artecedent 
necessary, and without which qualities neither appear nor change. While 
he denied that a cause in this sense could in itself’ be known, he main- 
tained that, as implied in all phenomena, it is known as the unchange- 
able determinant of all changes, and as persisting through change and 
under all phenomena. The metaphorical phrases and the illustrations 
by which Hamilton set forth this view of causation, representing the 
constancy of cause by the law that an effect is equal to the sum of its 
causes, and that the sum of real existences in causation remains un- 
changed, are so far misinterpreted by Mr. Mill that he supposes not 
merely that Hamilton confounded cause with substance, but also the 
efficient cause with the material, or the cause of changes with the sub- 
stance which is changed. On the contrary, Hamilton is far from con- 
founding the existence which determines with that which is determined, 
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or the invariable attributes of the latter with the immutable substance 
of the former, or the physical law of the indestructibility of matter 
with the metaphysical law of immutable causes, —as Mr. Mill appears 
to think. 

Perhaps in this case also Mr. Mill has chosen rather to hold his au- 
thor to what he conceives to be an authentic use of terms, than to try to 
discover the consistent though metaphysical significations in which Ham- 
ilton used them. At any rate, in following the course he did, he has 
made Hamilton appear sufficiently contradictory and absurd, as if his 
aim were, as we have intimated, rather to discredit the authority of his 
author than to ascertain and criticise his real doctrines. Thus Mr. Mill 
says that, 


“ According to Sir William Hamilton, when we say that everything must 
have a cause, we mean that nothing begins to exist, but everything has al- 
ways existed. I ask any one, either philosopher or common man, whether he 
does not mean the exact reverse; whether it is not because things do begin 
to exist, that a cause must be supposed for their existence. The very words 
in which the axiom of causation is commonly stated, and which our author in 
the first words of his exposition adopts, are, that everything which begins to 
exist must have a cause. Is it possible that this axiom can be grounded on 
the fact that we never suppose anything to begin to exist? Does not he who: 
takes away a beginning of existence take away all causation and all need of 
acause? Sir William Hamilton entirely mistakes what it is which causation 
is called in to explain.” 


We think, rather, that Mr. Mill has entirely mistaken what it 
is that Sir William Hamilton calls in for this explanation. His 
problem was to explain the beginnings, the persistence, and the 
endings of things as phenomena, or as they are known to us, and 
in their relations in their orders of necessary sequence. This Sir 
William Hamilton proposes to explain by the doctrine that things, 
not as' phenomena, but in themselves and in their real existence, do not 
change ; and he grounds this doctrine on his law of the conditioned, the 
really central and characteristic position of his philosophy. With this 
law, and not by its own merits, must Iamilton’s doctrine of causation 
stand or fall. The unsoundness of this law, which Mr. Mill has suffi- 
ciently exposed, is in postulating judgments concerning what, by their 
very nature, cannot be the subjects of judgments, namely, things in 
themselves. But this will appear more clearly in what follows. 

Mr. Mill’s criticism of Hamilton’s law of the conditioned, and of 
the methods followed by Hamilton and his school, are by far the most 
effective portions of the work. Kant had taught concerning things in 
themselves, that their existence in an intelligible world and the possi- 
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bility of an intuition of them as noumena, that is, independently of sens- 
uous perception, could be held only as problematical. Such a possibil- 
ity of knowledge could neither be asserted nor denied from the conditions 
of possible experience, and neither proved nor disproved from the data 
of intuition. Sir William Hamilton, holding substantially the same view 
of a knowledge of the absolute, but rejecting Kant’s analysis of the con- 
ditions of experience, and his ideal affirmation of ontological beliefs, at- 
tempts by a profounder classification of possible realities to prove, while 
refuting the positions of the absolutists, that we may legitimately hold 
for trae what we can neither conceive as possible nor know by intui- 
tion ; for logic itself compels us, he thinks, to assert one of two contra- 
dictory propositions, and to deny the other, concerning things in them- 
selves, each of which alone might be merely problematical. Hence he 
held that there are possibilities, neither proved by the capacities of 
thought nor by those of intuition, which can yet be held for true. These 
he called the Unconditioned. Those possibilities which experience and 
its conditions determine he called the Conditioned. The laws of logic, 
disclosing the limits of the conditioned, make known, according to Ham- 
ilton, the existence of the unconditioned, or that of which the possibility 
cannot be conceived. But how does logic disclose these limits? By 
showing that of two contradictories, neither of which is contained with- 
in the conditioned or the thinkable, one must be true, and hence that 
truth transcends the thinkable. 

Mr. Mill elsewhere, and on wholly different grounds, also rejects 
conceivability as a test of possibility, and so far agrees with his author. 
Ile was, therefore, concerned only with this point of difference, namely, 
Hamilton’s doctrine that, while truth may transcend the thinkable, be- 
lief may transcend it also. This he refutes, by showing that there is no 
validity in applying the laws of logic except to the thinkable. To the 
Unconditioned — to things in themselves — the laws of logic cannot be 
presumed to be applicable. Of phenomenal existences, it is true, the 
laws of logic cannot be denied; but the antinomies on which Hamil- 
ton’s doctrine of the Conditioned is founded are propositions about 
things in themselves, or else they are propositions which are not really 
inconceivable. Infinite space or duration, for example, may mean that 
space or time, as known or conceived by us, is without bounds or de- 
terminate magnitude. This is perfectly intelligible, and the contradic- 
tion of it is conceived as false. But about space and time in them- 
selves, what does infinity, or limitation, or even magnitude, signify ? 
Instead of being, as Hamilton represents them, inconceivable predicates, 
they are known predicates affirmed of inconceivable subjects. It is not 
the predicate infinity which it is impossible to conceive, but, according 
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to Mr. Mill, it is space in itself, since this cannot be made the subject 
of any judgment. 

The extreme inadequacy of our conception of infinite space as a phe- 
nomenon is virtually the ground on which Hamilton affirms the incon- 
ceivability of infinity as predicated of space in itself, or of any other 
existence, whether noumenon or phenomenon. This inadequacy amounts 
to impossibility, according to Hamilton ; and he consequently affirms that 
the conception of infinity is simply the notion of the impossibility of 
conceiving a magnitude without bounds,—that such a conception is 
only the negation of conceivability itself as applied to magnitude. But 
Mr. Mill contends that an infinite magnitude, since it is conceived as 
one greater than any finite one, implies more than the mere negation of 
conceivability. It is only partially inconceivable. To say that an in- 
finite magnitude is greater than any other is a positive statement, 
though we can say or think no more about it. It excludes all we can 
think definitely and adequately, but it does so in a determinate man- 
ner, namely, by affirming that the infinite is greater than the finite. It 
affirms the direction of the exclusion; and this notion of the infinite is 
true, as far as it goes, of the space and time known to us. In other 
words, we know that the space and time of our apprehension exceed 
any measurable or assignable magnitudes. But how do we know this? 
Simply because we have found no limits, — not because we cannot con- 
ceive of any. The impossibility of conceiving a limit to space is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mill, a psychological consequence of our experiences of 
spaces, and proves nothing save by representing these experiences, 
which are the real sources of all our knowledge of space. The affir- 
mation of infinity is then only a denial of limits to the space of our ex- 
perience; and it cannot, therefore, be made about what is by hypothe- 
sis beyond our capacities of experience, or about space in itself. On 
the other hand, the denial of infinity is an affirmation of limits; and 
since this is not given in our experience of space, or in its possibilities 
as determined by capacities acquired through experience, it is not con- 
ceivable at all, either of phenomenal space or space in itself. Space 
in itself cannot, therefore, be conceived as either limited or unlimited, 
since the subject is inconceivable. And, on the other hand, space either 
in itself, or in relation to us and our experience of it, cannot be con- 
ceived as limited, since this predication is inconceivable. But if both 
the propositions are about space in itself, the necessity of admitting one 
and denying the other, or the impossibility of any third inconceivable 
supposition, rests on no evidence of experience or acquired limitation of 
thought, such limitations being already transcended in the subjects of 


the propositions. 
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Hamilton holds, of course, that the unconditioned, the subject of his 
antinomies, is inconceivable, but he denies, in common with nearly all 
philosophers, that the laws of logic are determined or limited by expe- 
rience; and with these premises, his main argument is irrefragable. 
But of these premises the absolutists deny the former, and Mr. Mill 
the latter. Against these extremes, therefore, his argument is incon- 
clusive, but it follows from the premises of Cousin and many other phi- 
losophers. But Mr. Mill not only objects to Hamilton’s application of 
the ordinary rules of reasoning to propositions about things in them- 
selves, but he joins, as we have seen, with the rest of Hamilton’s critics 
in opposing his subsidiary arguments, or those for the inconceivability 
of infinity in general as affirmed of anything. Hamilton attempts, in 
these arguments, to establish contradiction between inconceivables by 
an appeal to phenomenal experience itself. He asserts of space, as we 
know it, that limits and the absence of limits are equally inconceivable, 
and he therefore attempts a proof of the existence of the unconditioned 
from the facts and laws of the conditioned itself. The fallacy of this 
attempt Mr. Mill has sufficiently exposed. Either space, as we know, 
it, has limits or it has no limits. In rejecting, in accordance with ex- 
perience, the first supposition, we both affirm and conceive the last; but 
in attempting to realize this fully, we find our faculties inadequate. 
This inadequacy of conception does not amount, however, to impessi- 
bility, unless we attempt to transcend space as we know it, and to con- 
ceive of an absolute space, about which nothing whatever is knowable 
or conceivable. But about this we cannot, then, legitimately appeal to 
phenomenal experience. 

Incidental to his discussion of the law of the Conditioned, the inter- 
esting distinction of knowledge and belief, which Mr. Mill does not re- 
gard as an important one, is briefly criticised. According to him, knowl- 
edge and belief differ only in the degrees of their certainty, or else in 
the degree of the simplicity and directness of the evidence on which 
they rest. We fully agree with him in rejecting Hamilton’s doctrine, 
that belief can rest on any other basis than one of knowledge; but we 
think it important to scrutinize more closely a distinction which has 
played so conspicuous a part in religious philosophy. While opinion, 
belief, and knowledge differ from each other in respect to the degrees 
of speculative certainty with which anything is held for true, yet these 
degrees are specifically distinguishable from each other in the philo- 
sophical uses of the words. There are, indeed, four distinguishable 
forms of holding for true, namely, opinion, belief, contingent knowledge, 
and perfect knowledge ; though the limits between the second and third 
are not precisely fixed by usage. Perfect knowledge cannot be ques- 
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tioned. It admits of no possible doubt. Contingent knowledge admits 
of a possible doubt, though not of any actual one. Belief, though not 
consistently distinguished from the latter, may be limited to what might 
be questioned on grounds of evidence, though it is practically unques- 
tionable through restraints imposed on our speculative faculties by our 
moral or practical nature. Such beliefs can be held with an equal de- 
gree of certainty with knowledge, though with a certainty of a different 
kind; being indubitable on account of the limits imposed by the condi- 
tions of emotion and the determinations of the will, and not on account 
of limits from conditions of experience. Such are religious beliefs, 
which, though inferior to knowledge in speculative certainty, may equal 
it in practical certainty. And, lastly, opinion is distinguishable from a 
low degree of simple belief, since it is free from either of these re- 
straints, and admits both of speculative and moral doubts. 

The importance of these distinctions comes from the philosophical 
doctrines they embody; namely, the two orthodox positions, that the 
difference between science and faith, and the difference between ex- 


* periential or contingent, and perfect or a priort knowledge, are fun- 


damental ones. Both these positions Mr. Mill rejects, and he departs 
from orthodox philosophy on the issue, that any beliefs can rightly 
be held, except on grounds of positive experience, or with a confidence 
which these do not warrant. 

Next in importance and in the order of treatment to the criticisms 
we have noticed comes Mr. Mill’s examination of Hamilton’s methods 
and arguments in treating the various topics of phenomenal psychology. 
The meaning and authority of consciousness, and the rules for its inter- 
pretation, are discussed in a manner as much superior to anything 
which has preceded it on method in psychology, as the philosophy of 
the modern physical sciences is to the Physics of Aristotle. The fun- 
damental problem of psychology is to determine which of our knowl- 
edges are ultimate and which can be supposed to be derivable by intel- 
ligible mental processes; and to discriminate these is the object of 
method in mental science. “The Introspective Method,” by which Mr. 
Mill designates the method of Hamilton and his school, is a direct 
appeal to consciousness on this problem, regulated by certain precau- 
tions, by the use of which the philosopher is supposed to be superior to 
the vulgar. By the use of such precautions, Sir William Hamilton pro- 
posed to prove, against most philosophers, the vulgar opinion that the ex- 
ternal world is an object of immediate perception ; and he does this vir- 
tually on the ground that the opinion itself seems to a mature conscious- 
ness like an axiom, and that the supposition of its truth does not 
contradict any other fact of consciousness. This is the gist of Hamilton’s 
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argument. As well might the analogous fundamental question of as- 
tronomy, Which moves, the earth or the heavens? be decided, in like 
manner, by an appeal to the senggs. 

This comparison suggests a remarkable resemblance between the 
methods of modern physical science and the “ Psychological Method” 
which Mr. Mill opposes to such an appeal to consciousness. A common 
characteristic of them is to employ hypotheses, that is, verifiable hy- 
potheses, in order to supplement the facts of observation before deciding 
upon such questions as the rotation of the earth, or the ultimate sim- 
plicity of a fact in consciousness. If the question of psychology had 
been to determine which of our knowledges are ultimate and which 
are derived by such mental processes as are cognizable in the present 
operations of consciousness, the Introspective Method would have been 
complete. But then a further question would require answer. Are 
there not present states of consciousness apparently simple, but really 
the results of past and long-forgotten mental processes? Have not, 
for example, our present ideas of externality and extension such an ori- 
gin? Introspection of present consciousness cannot decide this; but 
this is the real question between Sir William Hamilton and the ideal- 
ists as represented by Mr. Mill. Just as the analogous question of as- 
tronomy was decided against the vulgar in the Copernican system, 
so a really scientific application of the “Psychological Method” de- 
cides against the vulgar on this question; and as the dynamical laws 
of matter placed the Copernican system on a firm, irrefragable basis, 
‘ so the mental laws of association are made the foundation of ideal- 
istic psychology. For if the ideas of externality and extension can 
be shown to be derivable, though not by present or remembered pro- 
cesses, yet by intelligible ones, they cannot be regarded as simple 
merely on the authority of present consciousness. The only limit to 
the application of the law of inseparable association as an hypothesis 
to explain the origin of ideas from simple feelings, must be in its in- 
ability to make this genesis distinctly intelligible ; and here is the weak 
point of associational psychology, and one in which, with its present at- 
tainments, it fails to resemble the science of astronomy with which we 
have compared it. But Mr. Mill and Mr. Bain (whom he quotes on 
several points of interest) have done much to show how this failure may 
in future be remedied, when psychology shall have come out completely 
from that region of dogmatic metaphysics in which Sir William Hamil- 
ton leaves it, to become one in the sisterhood of the modern sciences. 

Mr. Mill’s criticisms of Hamilton’s logical doctrines are not less fun- 
damental than those on his metaphysics and psychology. Very few in- 
deed of the opinions which are original or essential to Sir William Ham- 
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ilton find acceptance with his critic. But this is not surprising, when 
we see how fundamentally their philosophies differ. What will sur- 
prise the reader most are the numgrous contradictions and inconsist- 
encies in Hamilton’s writings which his critic has pointed out. The 
principal of these we have tried to explain as arising from misinterpre- 
tations of his doctrines. There are enough remaining, however, to 
greatly impair his reputation, before unchallenged, for profundity and 
accuracy, and even for scholarship. 





2.— Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By Rev. JoserpH ALDEN, 
D. D., LL. D., late President of Jefferson College. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1866. 12mo. pp. 292. 


“Tw an experience of more than a quarter of a century as a college 
teacher, the author,” as he tells us in his Preface, “found that he was 
successful just in proportion as he was elementary in his instructions ” ; 
and he adds, “If men become familiar with the alphabet of thinking, 
they are prepared for progress toward profoundness.” But he does not 
tell us whether his success consisted in awakening a genuine interest in 
the problems of philosophy, or, as appears more probable from his beok, 
in destroying all the attraction such problems have for the unwearied 
mind of youth. His book is indeed too elementary, — in fact chaotic, — 
altogether preliminary to any serious consideration of the problems of - 
mental science. It goes over much ground, and professes to treat no 
topic exhaustively, but claims that “no topic has received superficial 
consideration.” 

One would naturally expect, from such a mode of treatment, that 
many questions would be raised for the future consideration of the pu- 
pil who was thus inducted into philosophy. But no. There are no 
questions left for his consideration. Everything is settled by short and 
easy methods. It is the author’s intention, if this book is received with 
favor, “to prepare, for the benefit of those who have entered upon a 
course of philosophy under his guidance, a volume embracing additional 
topics and more extended investigations.” This volume will illustrate, 
we suppose, the kind of “ progress towards profoundness” which those 
who have had the benefit of the author’s guidance might be expected to 
make. Until this appears, we cannot, of course, judge of it; but we 
gather from the present volume that it will settle some minor details, and 
allay some subsidiary questionings which a perverse ingenuity might 
raise, in spite of an elementary discipline in habits of dogmatizing. 

The author’s idea of philosophy has the merit of not being new or 
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original with him. It is a very old and respectable one indeed, and is 
associated with great reputations ; but it is none the less, in our estima- 
tion, deserving of reprobation. It would appear from most standard 
works on mental philosophy, that the science of mind confemplates only 
the avoidance of dangerous opinions, and the establishment of sound 
and wholesome ones, — that the questions of philosophy are nuisances, 
which must be counteracted by those hygienic prescriptions commonly 
called the elements of mental philosophy. These elements are, in fact, 
certain dogmas, which owe their existence and importance to the fact 
that some minds have the insane or uncommon propensity, and some- 
times the ingenuity, to transcend, in their inquiries about themselves, 
the bounds of common sense. Such elements are therefore laid down 
for the purpose of keeping thought within these bounds, and giving the 
coup de grace to impertinent problems. 

So urgent does this practical side of mental philosophy appear to 
writers like our author, that they do not stop to inquire whether the 
problems they settle so summarily are really in contravention of an en- 
lightened common sense: it is enough if they appear to be. And so it 
happens that mental science comes to consist, in these books, of such 
facts as the mind already knows about itself and its processes, or can 
easily ascertain by direct inquiry, but which have for their principle or for 
the ground of their pre-eminent importance in philosophy the very ques- 
tions which they set aside. We may, therefore, define the mental phi- 
losophy treated of by our author, and many writers like him, to be the 
art of settling the questions of mental science in an easy and summary 
manner. This is the alphabet by which the pupil is to be “ prepared 
for progress towards profoundness.” — 

The author himself gives us no definition of his subject, but intro- 
duces it thus :— 

“ Numerous definitions of philosophy have been given. It would be 
of no advantage to repeat them. We have a,field to explore. It is of 
comparatively little importance what name we give to the field, or to 
the process of exploration. 

“A perfect definition of a science must include all that belongs to it, 
and exclude all that does not belong to it. It marks, therefore, the 
completion, not the commencement, of the science.” 

The first of these paragraphs identifies definition with naming, and 
the second identifies it with exposition; and between the two the author 
fails to give what is all that is required, sufficient directions about 
the “field” we have “to explore,” and some notion of “the process 
of exploration.” These he leaves, perhaps wisely, for the reader to 
gather. We do not conceive it to be very important to the reader to 
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be told beforehand what precisely the scope of a treatise is to be ; but 
it is important that the author should know, and we can see no reasons 
why he could not, in this case, have made an intelligible statement of 
it, in place of confounding the names, definitions, and expositions of his 
subject all together in two short paragraphs. 

It would be unfair to our author to suppose that he is original in 
treating mental science as having no problems but such as a perverse 
ingenuity has raised, and which a sound mind will answer by an immedi- 
ate reference to what it already knows. This view of the matter has 
come down traditionally in the school of philosophy to which the author 
belongs.. Traditional misrepresentations of the opinions of the oppo- 
site school, put in the form of questions which nobody ever seriously 
asked, are refuted by virtually showing that the questions are idle 
and foolish. These refutations, and the discussions and definitions of 
the terms in which the questions are stated, together with a simple 
classification of the mental powers, make up the matter of orthodox 
common-sense philosophy, as presented by Dr. Alden, following in the 
wake of Hamilton and McCosh. 

We will begin our illustrations of this philosophy with the great 
central question of the cognition of objects external to the mind. On 
this our author says : — 

“Some say we are conscious of the state of mind termed cognition or 
perception, and of nothing else. We see an external object. The seeing, 
cognizing, is confessedly a mental act. Of its existence, it is said, we are cer- 
tain; but we are not certain of anything else. We are‘not certain that there 
is anything external corresponding to this state of mind, which alone is the 
object of consciousness. Thus we have no certainty of the existence of ex- 
ternal objects. 

“ The error contained in the above statement consists in not taking the 
whole of the conscious state of mind into view. That of which we are con- 
scious is this: we are conscious that we cognize the object. When we say 
we are conscious that we have a cognition, —a subjective state of mind, — we 
have not stated the whole truth. Our consciousness embraces the cognition 
of the object. We are as certain that we cognize the object, as we are that 
we have a mental state.” — p. 34. 


What a satisfactory state of certainty is this, which precludes, of 
course, the possibility of hallucination, or deception by our senses! 
But this, though personally convenient, is of little philosophical worth. 
It omits to take account of the only real philosophical question. This 
is not whether we have an adequate feeling of certainty in our judg- 
ments of external existence, but it is the scientific question, why this 
feeling can be opposed by a doubt, such as we cannot feel or entertain 
in regard to our judgments of the internal states of the mind. It is 
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enough for philosophy that a doubt can be entertained in the one case, 
though only arbitrarily, which cannot be entertained, even arbitrarily, 
in the other. This fundamental problem in philosophy our author en 
tirely overlooks, or rather misinterprets, probably through the misrepre- 
sentations of it received from other writers. He appears to suppose 
that the doubt in question is one for the mind to decide upon as to its 
legitimacy ; whereas this doubt, or the possibility of it, is a point to be 
explained as to its significance, since it lies at the foundation of the 
distinction between mental states and the existence of external objects. 

Philosophy does not begin with a doubt for the purpose of testing its 
legitimacy ; but upon recognizing the possibility of a doubt, its business 
is to study the significance or the grounds of this possibility. A possi- 
bility of doubt in regard to a judgment of externality is the one char- 
acteristic which all true philosophers allow as its distinguishing mark, 
however differently they may interpret the meaning of this mark in 
their theories of perception. The thorough-going idealist interprets its 
meaning to be, that there is no certainty, besides the mind’s cognizance 
of its own states; but the interpretation of most philosophers is, that 
there is no tntuitive certainty except of these states. Even Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, so far from denying that the possibility of doubt is a 
discriminating mark of external cognition, has insisted more than any 
other philosopher on its importance ; and he discriminates by means of 
it between the testimony of consciousness concerning the reality of an 
external world, and the certainty we have about our own mental states. 
But our author has removed all cause of contention among philosophers, 
not by criticising their solutions of this problem, but by sweeping away 
the problem itself. 

The appeal to consciousness for what is ultimate in it is legitimate 
in philosophy only when made critically, that is, by such rational pro- 
cedures as will enable us to distinguish between what is really simple 
and what is apparently so, like those effects of constant association 
which resemble ultimate elements of knowledge. Sir William Hamil- 
ton has laid down rules, though inadequate ones, for such criticism ; and 
even Dr. McCosh, many of whose opinions our author adopts, proposes 
what may be regarded as tests for determining the ultimate facts of 
consciousness, which are, however, of little philosophical worth. But 
our author does not appear to be aware that any discussion is required 
in criticism of the natural dogmas of the undisciplined mind. He sim- 
ply dismisses the real problems of philosophy, and adheres to the crude 
dogmas of common sense. 

With the main problem, which we have noticed, he dismisses, of 
course, all the subsidiary ones. Thus he says : — 
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“ Some philosophers have labored hard to discover how the idea of exter- 
nality — of something external —is first acquired. It is acquired when the 
mind cognizes an external object. Whenever the mind cognizes an object 
out of the mind, it cognizes it as out of the mind. No one in cognizing a ma- 
terial object by means of sight or touch ever cognized it as a modification of 
his own mind, or as existing within his mind.” —p. 35. 


This is carrying common sense in philosophy to an extreme. We 
doubt if its most ardent advocates would claim much authority for its 
judgments on a question in philosophy, when it so far mistakes the pur- 
port of the question as to prepose the complete realization of an idea 
as an explanation of its origin. Nobody ever questioned that the idea 
of externality is already acquired, when the mind discriminates from its 
own states any existence as an external object. But though “no one in 
cognizing a material object by means of sight or touch ever cognized it 
as a modification of his own mind,” yet it is contended that the ele- 
ments of which such cognition consists may, nay, must, at one time have 
been indistinguishable from mere mental states, and that they become 
what they are simply by their combinations and their relations to other 
mental states. “Suppose,” says the author, “a person destitute of all 
the senses except hearing. Let a violin be sounded near him. What 
would be the effect on his mind? He would cognize a sound; and he 
would cognize it as external to his own mind.” This would depend, 
we imagine, on his previous experience of sounds,—on whether they 
had generally occurred in connection with other and previous mental 
states, just as anger and fear do,—or had always arisen from bodily con- 
ditions, like hunger and thirst, — or, thirdly, had remained dissociated 
from any of these, and had generally occurred without any reference to 
them. These are the ways, we suppose, in which sensations get referred 
to their classes, and finally, in the development of perception, come to lose 
their importance as sensations or as pleasures and pains in their greater 
importance as the signs pf external or foreign sources of other pleasures 
and pains. For the idea of externality involves the function of sensa- 
tions as signs, either in their simplest state, or more commonly in combi- 
nations, in which they become inseparably associated; and their proper 
function as signs is to produce a state of expectation with reference to 
the things signified, without being themselves the objects of any expec- 
tation. A sign must occur inconsequently; else it is more properly 
called a cause or an antecedent merely. In being as a sign unexpected, 
the idea has the mark of externality in it ; and by producing a state of 
expectation it possesses the mark of reality, and is thus the sign of an 
external reality. 

The test of the idealist’s sincerity which has been derisively pro- 
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posed, namely, that he should run against the objects in whose. absolute 
existence he does not believe, and learn by the pain they will cause 
him the error of his creed, is indeed the very test the idealist allows of 
that external reality in which alone he does believe. For bodily pains 
and pleasures are real, — simply real ; and their causes or antecedents, 
when known in perception, make this perception real also. Simple sen- 
sations are real, and so are invariable sequences, and hence a knowledge 
of their antecedents must be a real knowledge. If such cognitions, 
while happening in no constant relations to antecedent states of the 
mind, are yet found to have an order among themselves, the mind soon 
comes to apprehend this order in the course of experience under the 
form of the general laws and ideas of external nature. But what is the 
external object, and how is it distinguishable from the group of sensa- 
tions which constitute the cognition of it? In most systems of idealis- 
tic philosophy, this object is regarded as an external something, of which 
the idea or the group of sensations is regarded as the sign. This we 
. believe to be an inadequate account, since, so far as an idea is a sign at 
all in a cognition, it is the sign of the unknown cause, not of itself, but 
of other actual or possible sensations, the existence of which as pleas- 
ures or pains constitutes the reality and the efficiency of the cognition ; 
and the general expectation of these sensations is our general sense of 
an external reality. The idea is not a sign of an external existence 
numerically distinct from itself and a counterpart of itself, but only a 
sign of the sources of those other mental states which as real pleasures 
and pains can be expected as concomitants or consequences of it. In 
this consists the difference between the occurrence of an idea in a real 
cognition, and its recurrence in the representations of memory or imagi- 
nation. In the latter form the idea loses its real externality, since it is 
no longer the sign of real pleasures or pains, present or inferable as 
consequent upon it. The idea in this form is also in itself less distinct 
as a group of sensations, so that relative distinctness becomes a second- 
ary mark of reality. But reality essentially consists in the connection 
of an idea with concomitant or consequent pleasures and pains. In 
dreams the secondary mark is present, though the essential one is ab- 
sent, and this discrepancy is the source of the surprise which we often 
feel in dreams in not suffering the ‘consequences which our apparent 
cognitions lead us to expect. There are thus two marks of reality in a 
real cognition, — distinctness and real significance ; and there are two cor- 
responding objects, — the mental one, or the cognition itself as a state of 
the mind, and the existence of the external source of what it really 
signifies or reveals. Of the first we are immediately conscious, and 
cannot doubt its existence, since it is presented in itself as a state of 
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the mind; but of the second object there may be a doubt, as in dreams 
or hallucinations. 

The question of philosophy in regard to this doubt is not whether it 
is as legitimate in our waking moments as it is in our dreams; and our 
author answers no real question in philosophy by his assertion that “we 
are as certain that we cognize the object, as we are that we have a men- 
tal state.” What he really does is to overlook one of the most indis- 
putable facts which philosophy has to consider, namely, that there is a 
difference in respect to our capacity to doubt between the external and 
internal objects of cognitions. 

The next problem which he proceeds to suppress is the more special 
question of the origin and ultimate elements of the ideas of extension 
and space. “We get the idea of externality through all our senses ; 
but not in all cases the idea of extended externality. A distinction is 
to be made between externality extended and unextended.” (p. 36.) 
This is the best that he has to say on this question. What follows in 
the next chapter, instead of being an explanation of the mode in which 
we get the idea of extended externality, or any account of the distine- 
tion between extended and unextended externality, is only an appeal to 
consciousness for facts which have no bearing on the subject. It is no 
explanation of the origin of the idea of extension to say, “ that the mind 
cognizes extension and form by means of the eye, that is, cognizes ex- 
tended and figured objects by means of the eye.” (p. 38.) But this is 
all that the author offers in the way of positive science on the subject. 
He objects, on the flimsiest grounds, to the several attempts at explana- 
tion which have been made. To the doctrine “that we get the idea of 
extension and figure by the sense of touch, and that those ideas are, by 
association, transferred to our visual perceptions,” he says: “ So far is 
this from being clear, it is doubtful whether any accurate idea of figure 
could be gained by the sense of touch alone. Let one be blindfolded, 
and then let an object different from any object previously seen and 
handled be presented to the sense of touch, and he will form a very in- 
accurate idea of its figure.” It is surprising that the author should 
have overlooked the accuracy with which the blind discriminate forms by 
touch ; but tactual determinations of figures should not be confounded 
with their visual representations, and the author misrepresents the the- 
ory he is criticising if he supposes that the sense of touch was ever re- 
garded as competent to give by itself anything like visual images to the 
mind, or to do more than inform the vision of the tactual significance 
of visual marks. The author appears to conclude, because an un- 
trained touch alone is inadequate to take the place of trained vision in 
a blindfolded man, that therefore the touch could have been of no ser- 
vice in training the eye to produce visual images of extension. 
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On the more probable doctrine, that the notion of extension is the 
joint product of sight and touch, (including, we should add, muscular 
sensations,) the author cites the following argument : — 

“ Some admit that we can cognize extension by the eye, but deny that we 
can cognize figure, that is, solidity, length, breadth, and thickness. That we 
now acquire a knowledge of solidity by the eye is, it is said, the result of in- 
ference from our experience gained by the sense of touch. It is admitted 
that we seem to cognize solidity by means of sight, and, in reply, it is said 
that we seem to cognize distance by the sense of sight, whereas our cognition 
of distance is an inference or judgment.” 

To this the author replies, “ Now we affirm that we do cognize distance 
by means of the eye.” By which he means, of course, that the cogni- 
zance is by means of the eye alone, and that it is an immediate, simple, 
inexplicable act ; else his statement would be an irrelevant and trifling 
one. He does not tell us, however, whether this immediacy is known 
on the authority of consciousness, or in some other way ; but he obvi- 
ously thinks that he has a right to affirm it, and that the burden of 
proof rests on those who deny it. For he says, “Those who deny 
this assume that in all our primary perceptions by sight all objects ap- 
pear equally near”; and adds, “This is a mere assumption. Memory 
does not reveal to us our primary perceptions.” There is so much 
of truth and significance in this last remark, that we are surprised that 
the author did not make a better use of it. It is, indeed, a mere assump- 
tion to assert that at any time, in the development of vision, objects 
should have appeared equally near ; but as an assertion essential to the 
theory which the author is criticising, it is an assumption of his own. 
And the opposite assertion, that at all times, in the growth of our visual 
powers, objects must have appeared at unequal distances, is also a mere 
assumption, concerning which memory does not inform us. There is, 
indeed, a third alternative more probable than either, namely, that ante- 
cedently to our conjunct experiences of light and tactual and muscular 
sensations no notions of extension or even of externality were attached 
to them. There is no presumption, therefore, or burden of proof in 
the matter, and the author’s dictum, “that we do cognize distance by 
means of the eye,” is of no authority on the question. The only di- 
rect authority is in a memory which is silent on the subject, and hence 
the question is one for science and indirect inference to deal with. The 
facts of physiological and optical science, together with the psychologi- 
cal doctrines of association, are thus the real foundation of the doctrines 
which our author proposes to reject in his summary way by a dictum of 
consciousness. 

That the eye by itself, that is, the optical apparatus and the retina, 
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independently of muscular sensations and movements and tactual per- 
ceptions, cannot give the means of discriminating what we do discrimi- 
nate in vision, and cannot afford the ground for inferring relations of 
distance, or even externality, from the sensations of light, is a position 
in mental science which must be regarded as demonstrated. And we 
further believe that, with these auxiliary sensations, movements, and 
perceptions, all the mental phenomena of vision can be adequately ac- 
counted for. This is one of the problems of mental science. The fol- 
lowing is the author’s way of disposing of it : — ; 

“Tt is asked, How, since the image on the retina is inverted, do we see ob- 
jects upright ? The reply is, we do see them upright. This we know. Why 
the physical conditions of perception are as they are, we do not know. A 
similar answer may be given to the question, why, when there is an image of 
the object in each eye, we see but one object. Some recent discoveries in 
optics reveal in a measure the connection between binocular vision and the 
cognition of form.” — p. 39. 


This reply, that “we do see objects upright,” is in fact no answer at 
all to the question the author proposes. Who has ever doubted this ? 
The question is not one of fact, but it is a demand for the explanation 
of a fact. Equally irrelevant is the remark, that “ we do not know why 
the physical conditions of perception are as they are.” The question is 
not one of final causes, but it is the scientific inquiry concerning the 
mode in which these physical conditions are conditions, in consequence 
of which, and not in spite of which, the perception is realized; and 
this explanation is not so very far to seek as the author appears to think. 
Indeed, the only difficulty in the problem comes from the mistake, often 
made, of supposing that the images on the retina are cognized in them- 
selves as extended objects, instead of being simply, in their several and 
ultimate parts, the means of cognizing the parts of the real external and 
extended objects. 

In the last sentence which we have quoted, the author intimates that 
science has done something towards solving the problem of binocular 
vision. Some account of this would have been to the point, but the 
author is content to assure his pupils that their confidence in the fact 
itself of vision cannot be improved or impaired by any explanation, 
since the fact of seeing a single upright object, though it be by means 
of two inverted images, rests on the infallible testimony of conscious- 
ness. What sort of ideas of a true mental science can such an assur- 
ance communicate? None, we think, but the erroneous ones, that sci- 
ence undertakes to explain a fact by disputing it, and that we ought 
therefore to be contented to affirm the fact without trying to explain it. 

Such is the elementary instruction which the author has found to be 
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the most successful by an experience of a quarter of a century, and 
now thinks worthy to be presented to the public. Our illustrations of 
his method, though taken from his earlier chapters, are sufficiently char- 
acteristic of the whole work, and make it unnecessary for us to say 


more. 





8.— Personal Reminiscences of the Life and Times of GARDINER 
Sprine, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, in the Oity of 
New York. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


Wir the name of the Rev. Dr. Spring, as a prominent clergyman 
in the city of New York, the public has long been familiar. Few need 
be told that he is a man of decided ability and of great industry, that 
he has ever been strenuous in the assertion and defence of his Calvin- 
istic fuith, and that, for a full half-century, he was the active, influen- 
tial pastor of the same people. This venerable man, now more than 
eighty years old, has just put out an autobiography. Released by age 
from the duty of composing homilies, the habit and love of work have 
driven him into memoir-writing. He must be doing something, and 
hence the “ Life and Times of Gardiner Spring.” 

There is much in this work, however, which belongs strictly neither 
to the “Life” nor the “ Times,”—a deal of matter equally irrelevant 
and cumbrous. For the benefit of those whose time is precious and 
whose patience is limited, we will attempt a reduction to miniature form 
of this life-size portrait, with its extensive background and numerous 
side-figures. 

Gardiner Spring was born (1784) at Newburyport in Massachusetts. 
Samuel Spring, his father, was a Congregational minister, —a man of 
firm purpose and unbending will,—one of the last specimens of the 
stern old Puritan clergyman. He had been the chum of James Madison 
at Nassau Hall, and he was Colonel Burr’s chaplain on that winter 
expedition through the woods of Maine which ended so disastrously 
under the walls of Quebec. We have here two letters from the college 
classmate. One of these, written after Madison became President, and 
in answer to Spring, indicates that the latter was in those days what 
we now call a Copperhead, while his illustrious Southern friend was 
strictly Union and loyal. This letter of President Madison is full of 
sound doctrine for North and South, and may even now be read with 
profit. Samuel Spring was in early years a warm admirer of Burr, and, 
even after his sad fall as traitor and murderer, used to say that, when he 
knew him, “ Aaron was an immaculate creature.” Their interview in 
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old age, at the parsonage in Beekman Street, with Lyman Beecher and 
Nathaniel Taylor for auditors, must have been full of interest. In his 
religious belief Samuel Spring was a Hopkinsian of the highest tone and 
style. Regarding the establishment and diffusion of that system as the 
greatest blessing that could be conferred on a fallen world, he devoted 
to it all his energies. For this he became an efficient founder of the 
Andover School, tying it up with catechisms, creeds, and subscriptions, 
until he deemed it safely moored for all time against the waves and 
winds of false doctrine. For our own part, we consider every such at- 
tempt to mould and fix the special opinions of posterity to be as wrong 
in principle and tendency as it is futile in fact. The founders of that 
institution were good men; they meant well, and actually did much 
better than they knew. If there have been (as sometimes alleged) 
any doctrinal defection in their beloved “ Seminary,” let us hope that 
Spring and Morse and Norris and Abbot and Brown and Bartlett 
are happily ignorant of its existence, or else that, seeing more clearly 
than of old, they would now gladly strike hands with Professor Park 
himself. 

Young Gardiner, from his own account (though he gives us no de- 
tails), was a very bad boy. In Berwick Academy, in the town school 
at home under Gillet and Walsh, and in Northbridge under funny 
Doctor Crane, he was fitted for college, and entered Yale in 1799. After 
the loss of a year through ill health, he graduated, in 1805, with valedic- 
torian honors. Having adopted the law as his profession, he entered the 
office of David Daggett in New Haven, and went earnestly to work. To 
pay the way, he hired a little money, took the lead of Moses Stuart's 
church choir, and taught a large singing-school. About the same time 
he fell in love with Susan Barney. This circumstance may have had 
something to do with his acceptance of an invitation to go as teacher to the 
island of Bermuda. Here, at a place called “ The Salt Kettle,” he found 
lucrative employment and a pleasant home. But he could not enjoy it 
alone. So back he hies to New Haven, and persuades Susan to go with 
him into the “ Kettle.” Here, amid the geranium-beds and rose-bowers 
of the “still vexed Bermoothes,” they passed a happy year, and would 
have stayed longer, but war came and threatened to make them its pris- 
oners. They returned, therefore, to New Haven, with fifteen hundred 
dollars in pocket, and with one little “ Porgie,” whom they called 
Samuel. Mr. Spring resumed and completed his course of law-study, 
and opened a law-office. He began with every omen that cheers the 
young lawyer. To large ambition and acquisitiyeness he added ample 
talent and untiring industry. Had he continued at the bar, he would 
have risen to its highest honors and rewards ; but he had been trained 
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to regard the pulpit as having higher claims than any secular calling. 
Doubts as to his religious fitness for the sacred work had alone kept 
him back. These, however, were. now resolved. Friends high in posi- 
tion and in his esteem urged him to make the change, and he resolved 
to make it. How he went to work,—how he broke the matter to 
worldiy Susan Barney, — how sweetly Susan took it, — how he spent 
his short novitiate at Andover, his family staying meanwhile at Salem 
with rich Mrs. Norris, —his preaching in Marblehead, with reminis- 
cences of good Mrs. William Read and her daughter, Mrs. Ropes, — his 
calls to the South Parish in Andover and to Park Street Church in Bos- 
ton, declined beeause they were not unanimous ;— all these things and 
more may be found in the “ Life and Times.” He went to New Ha- 
ven, and was offered a call as successor to Moses Stuart, but said, “No.” 
Then in New York he preached a single day in the Brick Church, and 
received a unanimous call. Evidently he came forward at once as a 
man of promise and power. 

The presbytery, after much debate, and not without misgivings, con- 
cluded to ordain him. His statement of doctrines was not entirely sat- 
isfactory. Still they thought he was a pliable youth, and would come 
out right in time, even though Stiles Ely, who had known Spring in 
college, assured them that he was anything det pliable. When thus 
settled, the young man addresses himself with ardor to the great work 
which is to employ his life. He rises early,— doubles, in his ante- 
breakfast walk, the forks of the Bowery,—and by or before nine 
o'clock is buried in the seclusion of his own room. There it was study, 
study, study. Preparation the most sedulous could alone satisfy his 
high ideal of ministerial duty. To this end he read, for this he wrote. 
The better to understand and to defend the truth, he made himself fa- 
miliar not with orthodox theology alone. The great errorists also re- 
ceived his careful attention. In this class he places Whitby, Locke, 
Priestley, Adam Clarke, the Unitarian divines of New England, and 
Dr. Taylor of New Haven. As symbols he cordially adopted the 
Westminster and Heidelberg Confessions. For expositors he clung to 
Henry, Scott, Hodge, and Doddridge. His pulpit models were Samuel 
Davis, Nathaniel Emmons, Edward Griffin, Asahel Nettleton, Edward 
Payson, John Howe, and Thomas Chalmers. He includes Emmons, 
not as free from error, but as having “ more truth than any writer whose 
works have fallen under” his “ notice.” 

Young clergymen will read with interest what this veteran preacher 
says of the objects which he has kept steadily in view, and of the meth- 
ods by which he endeavored, not in vain, to secure those objects. In 
the pulpit his delivery was generally from written notes. Elsewhere 
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it was his wont to extemporize, that is (as he explains it), to make 
use of matter already stored up for the purpose. To convert sinners, 
rather than to comfort saints, has been his predominant aim. He could 
dwell most easily on alarming themes, inasmuch as these were more con- 
sonant with his own experience. He thinks that good preaching on 
subjects that are winning and consoling is not only very rare, but very 
difficult, and confesses that this fact has sometimes alarmed him. Well 
it might. 

The aged Doctor, listening to the pulpit of our day, perceives signs 
of declension. He has heard sermons not a few “in which there was 
no want of instruction.” “They were full of solid truths; great pains 
were taken with metaphor and illustration,” to show the preacher's sci- 
entific attainments; but the great end, the salvation of the soul, was 
lost sight of. 

Mr. Spring had not been long settled before indications of serious 
trouble made their appearance in the Presbyterian host. His old chum, 
Ezra Stiles Ely, had been preparing a shell of explosive matter, and 
threw it into the midst of the camp. In a book which he called “The 
Contrast,” he professed to show what were the points of difference be- 
tween the Hopkinsians and the Calvinists. This inflammable missile, 
which certainly made a good deal of noise, was aimed especially at the 
young pastor of the Brick Church. There was a general sense of dan- 
ger, a wide-spread feeling of alarm. To a majority, probably, of his 
ministerial brothers, the new-fangled doctrine from New England was 
an abomination and a terror. To “The Contrast” Mr. Spring made no 
reply. He regarded it as a perverted, one-sided statement, “ utterly 
destitute of candor and honesty.” Having never adopted the peculiari- 
ties of Hopkinsianism, he felt under no obligation to defend them. So 
he left it for others to dispute and to discuss, and for a while the war 
raged. Of this conflict, which excited so wide an interest at the time, 
the Doctor gives no details. How could he leave unmentioned the far- 
famed “ Triangle” of his friend Whelpley? Meanwhile, as he informs 
us, he went on with his own work, — preaching more plainly, pointedly, 
and pungently than ever. This stirred up opposition; but he perse- 
vered, and felt that his action had received the highest possible sanc- 
tion when multitudes were awakened and converted under his ministry. 

Dr. Spring dwells with special delight on the different seasons of 
refreshing which his church and congregation enjoyed. To those revi- 
vals he ascribes all the prosperity of the Brick Church, —all his own 
power and success as a preacher. These were the sheet-anchors which 
moored and held him fast, and but for which he would have been mov- 
ing from place to place, a poor, “ sticket” minister.” 
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In 1827, Dr. Spring was on board the Oliver Ellsworth when an 
explosion caused the death of his friend Stephen Lockwood. The circum- 
stances were remarkable, and the Reverend Doctor might well regard 
his own escape as “a mysterious providence.” When the cholera first 
appeared in New York, in the summer of 1831, the Dector nobly re- 
solved to stay with and to stand by his flock. He kept his family with 
him, saw much of the grim visitant, and, though constantly exposed, 
passed the terrible ordeal unharmed. 

Dr. Spring has visited Europe more than once. His first trip, in 
1822, was very brief.. He saw a little of London, a little of Paris, 
and seems to have been disgusted, rather than delighted. In 1835, he 
went again, and this time as a delegate from the American Presbyte- 
rians to the English Congregationalists. He was also empowered to 
carry greetings from the American Bible Society to its sisters in Lon- 
don and Paris. Thus accredited, he determined to address the French 
Society in the French tongue. He knew nothing of the language, and 
he had but three months for the acquisitien. To most men at his age 
such a task would have presented insuperable difficulties. He put him- 
self under tuition, and at the end of the quarter could read, write, and 
speak the language with ease and correctness. When the time came, he 
addressed in French a Parisian audience, “ without mistake and without 
embarrassment”! We shall not follow the Doctor over the customary 
and familiar route of European travel. We cannot, however, leave 
unnoticed the following statement of an incident at Rouen in France : — 


“ A little cireumstance occurred here that was somewhat amusing. Mr. 
Van Rensselaer, in order to procure some relic of the place, instead of gather- 
ing some flowers, broke off the nose of one of the marble saints! He hoped 
to escape the detection of the guide, but unfortunately, on leaving the Cathe- 
dral, we had to pass the mutilated statue, and were charged with the sacri- 
lege. It was a lady saint whose sanctity our gallantry had thus violated, and 
we had to meet the most terrific volleys of abuse. A few glittering coins, how- 
ever, obtained absolution for us, but neither entreaty nor cash could procure 
the nose.” 


There is some difference between that grand old edifice which has 
stood for centuries on the banks of the Seine, and the trim box on Mur- 
ray Hill known as the Brick Church, with its Fifth Avenue adorn- 
ments, painting, gilding, and upholstery. If in either s:ructure a visit- 
or could forget that respect which should always be accoruc.! to places 
consecrated to God and dear to his worshippers, such indecency would 
certainly appear less strange in the latter than in the former. Let 
us suppose (though it is hardly supposable) that a party of Freucn 
people, happening to be in New York, are led by curiosity to look at 
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the Doctor’s nice church; and, wishing to carry away some memento 
of the place, pocket a hymn-book, or sever a few tassels from the 
cushioned pulpit, or slyly detach from a Corinthian capital one of its 
acanthus-leaves. Will the Reverend Doctor tell us in what point of 
propriety or morality the supposed transaction differs from the actual 
transaction? In such a case would he not have felt insulted by the 
proffer of a “few glittering coins” as satisfaction for the sacrilegious lar- 
ceny? Would he have seen anything amusing in such an incident? 
No right-thinking person can have any other opinion of Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer’s conduct than that it was ungrateful, barbarous, dishonest, and 
disgraceful. And must we not regard his clerical companion, who ac- 
quiesced in the attempt, and who now relates it as a funny affair, and 
without a disapproving word, as being clearly particeps criminis ? 

In the uniform, uninterrupted course of his life and ministry, for 
many years past, the venerable reminiscent finds very little of actual 
event, or of variety, to insert in his memoir. He has been connected 
with many religious and benevolent associations, and has, no doubt, 
done his part as founder or associate to make them effective and use- 
ful. But while his labors in this line are entitled to a distinct mention 
in a record of his life, the long and minute accounts which he has given 
of those societies and their doings are quite out of place. Ten pages 
would have been enough, and we have more than a hundred. 

In that famous contest of doctrine and polity which finally rent the 
Presbyterian Church in twain, Dr. Spring adhered to the Old School 
side. And yet the Rescinding Acts, which were the immediate cause 
of the separation, did not receive his approval. . While we could not ex- 
pect a man of the Doctor’s faith to join the New School body, we are 
glad to perceive that he feels kindly toward them. 

He gives us two chapters on the Southern Rebellion. On this great 
theme the Doctor’s utterances are sound and patriotic. During the 
uneasy years which preceded the grand outbreak, Dr. Spring had been 
known as a stanch conservative. By reformers of the radical type he 
was often denounced as timid, timeserving, and pro-slavery, — how 
undeservedly the result showed when at last the true test and trial 
came. 

Of matters merely personal, little more remains to be gathered from 
these pages. A few years since, the Doctor became blind, or nearly 
80; but tlough obliged to give up his written notes, he did not stop 
preaching. From this affliction he was relieved by a surgical opera- 
tion. In 1856, the Brick Church on Beekman, Street, or rather its 
ground-lease, was sold for a large sum, and the society proceeded to 
erect their present edifice on Murray Hill. In 1860, this society com- 
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memorated with special ceremonial the fiftieth anniversary of the Doc- 
tor’s pastorate. It took a volume of three hundred pages to give the 
doings and sayings of that occasion. Two months before this celebra- 
tion, Dr. Spring lost his wife. Of this woman — his early love, and 
the mother of his fifteen children —he has a good deal to say. She 
must have been a pleasing person ; but not quite equal, perhaps, to 
Lyman Beecher’s naive and charming Roxana, though well suited, 
we imagine, to the grave and dignified pastor of the Brick Church. 
The good Doctor mourned for her very much, and married again 
as soon as the year was out. The curious public will be pleased to 
know that the present Mrs. Spring has an ample property in her own 
right, and that she regularly pays her part of the butcher’s and grocer’s 
bills. 

Among other peculiarities of the memoir before us, its author has in- 
troduced extracts from his private journal. So far as these are a state- 
ment of daily occurrences, or comments on those occurrences, it is all 
well enough. But is it not something new fcr a man to put in print 
those entries of emotional and inner experience which he is supposed 
to make solely for his own edification? Records of this sort have, 
indeed, often been published after the death of the person who made 
them. But to such publication it is, not without reason, objected, that 
diaries of this sort have little interest or value unless we can believe 
them to have been perfectly honest confessions, penned in the assurance 
that no eye but the writer’s would ever rest on them. If the idea that 
a man, when recording what he has breathed rather than uttered in the 
sacred confessional of his soul, has been influenced ever so little by an 
expectation that it may be read wh. he shall have passed away, — if 
this suspicion is sufficient to vitiate it as a perfectly truthful, honest 
utterance, — what shall be said of him who, while yet alive, parades his 
confessions before the whole world? Verily, that “ co-presbyter” who 
advised our venerable Doctor to put his entire diary into the “ Life and 
Times” must be a very weak brother or a very wicked wag. 

Dr. Spring has no patience with the “New Haven theology.” In- 
deed, we have already seen that he places Nathaniel Taylor among the 
great heresiarchs, writing his name in the same list with Whitby and 
Priestley and Channing. He devotes an entire chapter to the expos- 
ure and denunciation of this dangerous heresy, giving us (into the bar- 
gain) a long letter from one Henry Sewall, waom he calls a profound 
theologian, but whose claim to that high praise must rest on other 
ground than this epistle. The men who are thus assailed count in 
clergymen by hundreds and in laymen by thousands. In ability 
and in standing not a few among them may safely be compared with 
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the learned pastor of the Brick Church. If they make no effort to 
repel the assault, we shall infer that they regard it as harmless. 
“ Sic fatus senior, telumque imbelle sine icta 
Conjecit.” 

The great lessons of charity, and mutual respect, and mutual forbear- 
ance, how slow and hard to be learned! At the age of thirty, Gardi- 
ner Spring, a man of fine abilities and accomplishments, a man of 
piety and promise, goes down from New Haven to New York, and 
becomes the pastor of a large and influential society. He is fresh from 
the teachings of Dwight, Stuart, and Woods, and doubtless represents 
the New Haven theology of that day. At first, everything seems 
smooth and fair. But it is not long before the orthodoxy of the young 
minister begins to be doubted. He is suspected of having some Yan- 
kee notions. Suspicion once begun soon ripens to belief, and then 
the storm-cloud of ignorance and bigotry breaks and roars and rattles 
round the head of the innocent yet undismayed intruder. Those good 
Presbyterians, those reverend doctors, thought they were right, — they 
had not a doubt of it; they verily believed that they would be doing good 
service to religion and humanity, if they should put down or drive out 
the pestilent New England heresy. How small and narrow, how blind 
and ignorant, how uncharitable and unkind, those men then seemed to 
him whom they thus attackea and abused! And now, at the ripe age 
of fourscore, when drawing near the close of an unusually long and 
prosperous career, the Rev, Dr. Gardiner Spring— But enough, it 
is quite unnecessary to complete the parallel or to apply the lesson. 

We should do the Doctor an injustice should we make no mention 
of him as an author. His published works amount to twenty-two good- 
sized volumes, and the profits from their sale have undoubtedly been 
considerable ; but neither as a preacher nor as a writer of books can 
he be considered a brilliant or very profound or highly interesting man. 





4.— Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central and Eastern 
Arabia (1862-63). By Witt1am Girrorp Paterave. Second 
Edition. London and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1865. 2 
vols. 8vo. 


Tuer: is scarcely any part of the globe of which so little is gener- 
ally known as Arabia; and there is no other part of the world concern- 
ing which there is so much misconception. This is due chiefly to the 
extreme isolation of the Arabian peninsula, especially the central por- 
tion of it, which is much greater now than it was in very ancient times, 
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when communication between India and the Mediterranean was neither 
_ through Egypt nor around the Cape of Geod Hope, but up the Red 
Sea and across to the great cities of Phenicia. Until recently, mod- 
ern Europe has known much less of Arabia than was known by the 
Greeks and Romans, whose knowledge of it, nevertheless, was very 
deficient. Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Wellsted, and others, who have pub- 
lished accounts of travel and observation in Arabia, visited only some 
of the provinces on the coast. They tell us nothing of the interior. 
Lieutenant Wellsted travelled in Oman, and explored nearly the whole 
coast line of the peninsula; and yet his book begins with a compari- 
son of Arabia to a coat of frieze bordered with gold, “ since,” as he 
says, “ the only cultivated or fertile spots are found on its confines, the 
intermediate space being filled with arid and sandy wastes.” 

The chief interest of the volumes before us is in the very interesting 
account they give of what Mr. Palgrave found in the central regions of 
Arabia, which was as new to him as it will be to his readers. Speaking 
of his outfit for the journey, he says it would have been very different 
if he “could have foreknown the real nature of the countries” before 
him; but he supposed, “like most people, that Arabia was almost ex- 
clusively the territory of nomads, and that the fixed population must 
be proportionally small and ,unimportant.” He found, on the contrary, 
that Central Arabia consists of an elevated and extensive table-land, 
surrounded by a circle of deserts, occupied by a settled and civilized 
population, and now divided into two kingdoms, — Shomer and Nejed. 
Throughout nearly the whole of his journey he found a fixed popula- 
tion, with cities, towns, tillage, and regular governments, where “ Bed- 
ouins stand for little or nothing.” He estimates that this central table- 
land constitutes nearly half of the peninsula, and that the nomads 
amount to less than one seventh of the whole population. He urges 
with much emphasis that the wandering Bedouins must not be taken as 
a true sample of the Arabian race; for “they are only a degenerate 
branch of that great tree, not its root or main stalk.” In a word, they 
are a degenerate, roving population, “grown out of and around the 
fixed nation,” and very far from resembling the fancy-formed “ sages and 
noblemen of the desert” shown us in the portrayals of French and other 


romance. 

Our traveller went first from Gaza to Ma’an; and then, on the 16th 
of June, 1862, having engaged a company of Bedouins as guides, he 
started for the Djowf, a valley, or oasis, sixty or seventy miles long 
and ten or twelve broad, which he describes as “a kind of porch or 
vestibule” of inhabited Central Arabia. This journey otcupied nearly 
two weeks. He had engaged as a travelling companion a young Syr- 
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ian named Baraket, who proved to be shrewd, faithful, and useful. At 
Wadi Serhan, he first touched the kingdom of Shomer, and began to 
hear distinctly of its Sultan, Telal-ebn-Rasheed. The Djowf was five 
or six days’ journey farther on. The chief town of this oasis, also 
called Djowf, is situated in a deep, broad, fertile valley, and, with its 
tall, solitary tower, small, round turrets, and flat house-tops, half buried 
amid the garden foliage, presented “a lovely scene,” as the traveller 
approached it from the west. In this valley is another large town 
called Sekakah, nearly as large as Djowf. Mr. Palgrave thinks the two 
contain over thirty thousand inhabitants, and the whole oasis over forty 
thousand. He remained there eighteen days, practising medicine, sell- 
ing his merchandise, and studying the people. 

It would be useless, and probably unsafe, for a European to under- 
take such a journey without disguise. Therefore Mr. Palgrave trav- 
elled as a physician and a native of Damascus. A long residence in the 
East, an intimate acquaintance with the different sects, religious cus- 
toms, and social peculiarities of the Mahometan world, and a perfect 
knowledge of the Arabic language, gave him unusual qualifications for 
such a tour of observation. At the Djowf he won general confidence, 
and received much favor from Hamood, who governs there as viceroy 
of the Sultan of Shomer. He found among the people “a rising civ- 
ilization contending against preceding and surrounding barbarism,” with 
only a “tincture” of Mahometanism, “much hospitality and little 
good faith, sufficient politeness and no morals.” Meanwhile, he saw a 
promise of better things in Shomer proper, still before him. 

From the Djowf he went across “the formidable sand passes called 
the Nefood,” and reached Hiayel, the capital of Shomer, under the 
guidance of ten or twelve Bedouin chiefs, who were going to the Sul- 
tan Telal to give him satisfaction on matters touching their submission 
and allegiance to his government. The whole journey to Hayel occu- 
pied nine days. The first view of the city is thus described: — 

“ We found ourselves on the verge of a large plain, many miles in length, 
and girt on every side by a high mountain rampart, while right in front of us, 
at scarcely a quarter of an hour’s march, lay the town of Hayel, surrounded 
by fortifications twenty feet high, with bastion-towers, some round, some 
square, and large folding gates at intervals. It afforded the same show of 
freshness, and even of something like irregular elegance, that had before 
struck us in the villages on the way. But this was a full-grown town, and its 
area might readily hold three hundred thousand inhabitants or more, were its 
streets and houses close packed, like those of Brussels or Paris. But the 
number of citizens does not, in fact, exceed twenty or twenty-two thousand, 
thanks to the many large gardens, open spaces, and even plantations included 
within the outer walls; while the immense palace of: the monarch, alone, with 
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its pleasure-grounds annexed, occupies about one tenth of the entire city. 
Our attention was attracted by a lofty tower, some seventy feet high, of recent 
construction and oval form, belonging to the royal residence. The plain all 
around the town is studded with isolated houses and gardens, the property of 
wealthy citizens or of members of the kingly family ; and on the far-off skirts 
of the plain appear the groves belonging to Kafar, ’Adwah, and other villages, 
placed at the opening of the mountain gorges that conduct to the capital. 
The town walls and buildings shone in the evening sun; and the whole pros- 
pect was one of thriving security, delightful to view, though wanting in the 
peculiar luxuriance of vegetation offered by the valley of the Djowf.” — Vol. 
I. pp. 102, 103. 

Telal, the Sultan of Shomer, is described as a man of very remark- 
able capacity and character; wise, liberal-minded, a lover of commerce 
and building, secret in his designs, never known to break a promise or 
violate a plighted faith, severe in administration yet averse to blood- 
shed, affable towards the common people while reserved and haughty 
towards the aristocracy, his rule is extremely popular and successful. 
Mr. Palgrave adds: “ Among all rulers or governors, European or 
Asiatic, with whose acquaintance I have ever been honored, I know 
few equal, in the true art of government, to Telal, son of Abd-Al- 
lah-ebn-Rasheed.” The great qualities of this prince so won his con- 
fidence and admiration, that he finally made knowa to him fully his 
real character, nationality, and purpose in visiting Arabia; and Telal 
met this confidence with the noblest generosity and good-will. 

The kingdom of Shomer comprises five provinces, and, in addition, 
nearly three fourths of the Bedouins of Central Arabia are subjeet to 
its government, most of these nomads being in the northern part of 
the peninsula. The kingdom of Nejed embraces eleven provinces ; 
but there seems to be, in reality, but one nation in Central Arabia, and 
in ancient times there was probably but one supreme government. 
At one time, the Wahhabee dynasty of Nejed, not now much over a 
century old, had complete dominion over the whole; and even now 
there is in Shomer a kind of nominal admission of the supremacy of 
the Sultan of Nejed. As Feysul, the Wahhabee Sultan, is very old 
and “stone blind,” while Telal, who represents the growing national re- 
action against the Wahhabee fanaticism, is only about forty years of 
age, it does not require very great sagacity to foresee, near at hand, 
important political changes in that secluded part of the world. 

Mr. Palgrave gives an interesting account of his intercourse with the 
people of Hayel as a physician and otherwise. He remained there 
about six weeks, and then went to Bereydah, in Lower Kaseem, ac- 
companied and guided by certain natives of that province. He no- 
ticed that the show of civilization constantly increased as he proceeded 
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eastward; Kaseem being as much superior to Shomer, in this respect, 
as Shomer was to the Djowf. Kaseem is a very old seat of Arabian 
civilization. The city of Bereydah contains over twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, and ’Oneyzah over thirty thousand. Here is Mr. Palgrave’s 
description of the magnificent plain of Lower Kaseem, in which these 
cities are situated: — 

“ Before us, to the utmost horizon, stretched an immense plain, studded with 
towns and villages, towers and groves, all steeped in the dazzling noon, and 
announcing everywhere opulence and activity. The average breadth of this 
populous district is about sixty miles, its length twice as much or more; it 
lies full two hundred feet below the level of the uplands, which here break off 
like a wall, and leave the lower ground to stretch uninterruptedly far away 
to the long transverse chain of Toweyk, that bounds it to the south.” — Vol. L 
p- 239. 

He was detained at Bereydah nearly three weeks by great difficulty 
in securing guides for the journey to Riad, the capital of Nejed. Ev- 
ery one refused to go there with him; almost every one seemed afraid 
to go. The people of Kaseem fear and hate the Wahhabee despotism. 
Mr. Palgrave says, “The central region of Nejed, the genuine Wah- 
habee country, is to the rest of Arabia a sort of lion’s den, where few 
venture and fewer return.” While waiting for guides, he made excur- 
sions to the neighboring villages, and found them “clean and pleasant, 
and not unlike those of Jafnapatam and Ceylon.” The soil belongs in 
full right to its cultivators; and the people seemed free from want, al- 
though -heavily burdened by the excessive Wahhabee taxes. At 
length, through his companion, Barakat, he became acquainted with a 
very important personage named Aboo ’Eysa, a native of Syria, but 
long an adventurer, and now an employé of the Sultan of Nejed. 
This person was going to Riad, and readily consented to receive our 
travellers into his company. Along with them went also a Persian of 
high rank, to seek redress for grievances suffered by a company of Mec- 
can pilgrims with which he was connected. They took a circuitous 
route to Riad, and passed through the important province of Sedeyr, 
where Mr. Palgrave found “ elegant and copious hospitality,” and much 
dignity and politeness in the manners of the people. He says, “The 
dominant tone of society, especially in Sedeyr, is one of dignified and’ 
even refined politeness.” 

On this journey he passed through the town of Horeymelah, the 
birthplace of Mohammed-ebn-Abd-el-Wahhab, the great prophet and 
founder of the Wahhabee sect. This remarkable man was born there 
about the middle of the last century, began his life as a travelling mer- 
chant, and visited various countries, going as far as India. At length 
his mind was stimulated to develop the ideas that have since inspired 
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and directed Wahhabism. He became a prophet and reformer. His 
aim was to restore the primeval spirit and image of Mahometanism. 
Finally, he sought the co-operation of another remarkable man, 
Sa’ood, the Prince of Derey’eeah, and said to him, “Make the cause 
of God your cause, and the sword of Islam your sword, and you shall 
be sole monarch of Nejed.” Sa’ood accepted the mission, became 
a devoted Wahhabee, and conquered province after province, until the 
promise to him was fulfilled. He became sole monarch of Central 
Arabia. He was great-grandfather of Feysul, the present Sultan of 
Nejed. The power he established received a terrible blow after his 
death from Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt, in return for the capture of 
Mecca and Medina by the Wahhabees under his son Abd-Allah, which 
nearly destroyed it for a time. It was restored by the father of Fey- 
sul, but has not recovered all its former greatness. 

Mr. Palgrave’s description of his first view of Riad and the beauti- 
ful region around it is very picturesque. 


“ Before us stretched a wild, open valley, and in its foreground, immediate- 
ly below the pebbly slope on whose summit we stood, lay the capital, large 
and square, with high towers and strong walls of defence, a mass of roofs 
and terraces, where, overtopping all, frowned the huge but irregular pile of 
Feysul’s royal castle, and, hard by, the scarcely less conspicuous palace of his 
eldest son, Abd-Allah. Other edifices of remarkable appearance broke here 
and there through the maze of gray roof-tops. All around, for full three 
miles, over the surrounding plain, waved a sea of palm-trees above green 
fields and well-watered gardens. On the opposite side, southward, the valley 
opened into the great and even more fertile plains of Yemamah, thickly dot- 
ted with groves and villages, among which the large town of Manfoohah, hard- 
ly inferior in size to Riad itself, could be clearly distinguished.” — Vol. I. p. 
390. : 

Our traveller remained fifty days at Riad. At first he encountered 
threatening difficulties ;. but these gave way, and his success in winning 
favor, both at court and among the people, went beyond his expecta- 
tions. At length the fanatical and ferocious Abd-Allah became ex- 
cited against him, and sought to prevent his departure from the city. 
For a time it seemed impossible for him to get away; and it was only 
through. the assistance of the friendly Aboo ’Eysa that he made his es- 
cape, and went safely to Hofhoof in Hasa. He had spent nearly six 
months in Central Arabia. The remainder of his time was given to 
Hasa, Katar, the Bahreyn Islands, and Oman. 

Mr. Palgrave adds nothing to our knowledge of Southern Arabia ; 
but, without having explored in that direction, he describes a wide re- 
gion between Southern Nejed and the districts known as Yemen, Had- 
ramant, and Mahrah, as “the great desert.” A better knowledge of 
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that region would probably show that it is not wholly a desert; that 
portions of it are inhabited; and that much of it is like the Syrian 
desert, of which he says, “Those very lands, now so utterly waste, 
were in old times, and under a better rule, widely cultivated and full 
of populous life, as the numerous ruins strewn over their desolation yet 
attest.” In Katar he fell in with two Arabs who went from Nejed, 
spent two months in this “great southern desert,” and crossed it to 
Maa’reb in Yemen. They found in it wells and dates; and so little 
did they dread it that one of them declared his readiness to pilot our 
traveller across it to Dofar and Hadramant. We hope the next compe- 
tent explorers in Arabia will give careful attention to this desert, to the 
district called Neiran, and to the inner regions of Yemen and Hadra- 
mant. This was the foremost portion of Arabia at that remote period 
when the Arabians and Phoenicians, a kindred people, monopolized the 
commerce of the world. Here was a great civilization, much older, 
probably, than that of Egypt. Here are the great ruins and the in- 
scriptions which may yet tell us something more definite concerning the 
ancient history of that country. 

Mr. Palgrave’s estimate of the Arabian people is very high. They 
are not only better governed and in better condition than the neighbor- 
ing people of Asia, but he maintains that they are far superior to any 
other Asiatic race. In fact, he says: “The Arabians of inhabited 
lands are one of the noblest races on earth. Indeed, after haying trav- 
elled much, and made pretty intimate acquaintance with many races, 
African, Asiatic, and European, I should hardly be inclined to give the 
preference to any other over the genuine unmixed clans of Central and 
Eastern Arabia.” The people here specified belong to the Katanite or 
Cushite race ; and, by the general consent of tradition throughout the 
peninsula, this is the oldest race existing there, and its original seat 
was Yemen. The old language of the Katanites, or Cushites, is still 
spoken in some districts. We have also specimens of it in the inscrip- 
tions already discovered. It is sometimes called the Himyarite ; and the 
linguistic investigations of the French scholars, Fresnel, Arnaud, and 
others, according to Renan, in his “Semitic Languages,” indicate that 
it is the language of the old Chaldean or Babylonian inscriptions, and 
that the Ghez dialect of Abyssinia is closely related to it. 

The volumes of which we have given some account show intelli- 
gence, good sense, and great aptitude for ready and successful observa- 
tion. They are interesting and valuable. It is, however, to be re- 
gretted that our traveller shows but little interest in the antiquities of 
Arabia. There must be old ruins in Kaseem, Sedeyr, and elsewhere 
in Central Arabia, that should be discovered and described. Mr. Pal- 
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grave does, indeed, report one or two noteworthy discoveries. In 
Kaseem, he found the remains of a very ancient stone structure, or 
“ Druid circle,” precisely similar to Stonehenge in England. A portion 
of the circle was still standing; the vast stone pillars were fifteen feet 
high. He says, “ There is little difference between the stone wonder of 
Kaseem and that of Somersetshire [Wiltshire], except that one is in 
Arabia, and the other, more perfect, in England.” His Arabian com- 
panions told him of two other gigantic stone structures of the same 
kind, still existing in the neighboring districts. In his description of 
the old castle at Djowf, he says it appeared to be a very ancient 
structure, to which large additions had been made at different periods, 
and adds : — 


“ The southerly side is the only one that has preserved its first line of con- 
struction tolerably unbroken ; and here the huge size and exact squaring of 
the stones, in the lower tiers, indicate the early date of the fabric, while sev- 
eral small windows, ten or twelve feet from the ground, are topped by what 
is called the Cyclopean arch, -— a specimen of which may yet be seen in the 
so-called palace of Atreus at Mycenex.” — Vol. I. p. 76. 


If we suppose, what recent investigations, as well as Herodotus and 
old tradition, appear to make certain, that the Phoenicians were a branch 
of the old Southern Arabian race, and that they carried civilization to 
Greece in the remote Pelasgic age of that country, the discovery of 
Cyclopean structures in Central and Southern Arabia, similar to those 
in Greece, will not surprise us. They are found also in the ruins of 
the old Pheenician cities on the Mediterranean. In that portion of 
Renan’s explorations in Pheonicia, in 1860 — 61, already published, he 
describes what was found at Ruad (the ancient Arad, and the Arvad 
of the Hebrew Scriptures), and at Amrit or Mrith (the ancient Ma- 
rath, or Marathus as the Greeks made it). He gives particular atten- 
tion to the ancient wall around Ruad, built of vast quadrangular blocks 
of stone, some of them ten feet thick and fifteen or sixteen feet long ; 
and he describes an enormous mausoleum at Amrit, which was con- 
structed of immense blocks of stone. It is now called “ Burdj el-Bez- 
zah,” and Renan speaks of it as the most considerable and best- 
preserved building of ancient Phoenicia. Both structures belong un- 
deniably to a very ancient period of the Pheenician settlements on 
that coast ; and yet “there are indications that the mausoleum, although 
anterior to the Greek epoch by several. centuries, was constructed of 
materials belonging to a still more ancient edifice.” 

We might point out that Mr. Palgrave sometimes writes carelessly ; 
that, in his discussions of Mahometanism and the Wahhabees, he some- 
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times mingles dogmatic prejudice with his philosophy; and that his 
ethnological speculations are not of great value: but it is not worth 
while to do so. His volumes have great merits, and are worthy of 
their dedication “to the Memory of Carsten Niebuhr.” 





5.— Bracton and his Relation to the Roman Law. A Contribution to 
the History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages. By Car. Gi- 
TERBOCK, Professor of Law in the University of Kénigsberg. Trans- 
lated by Brinton Coxe. Philadelphia. 1866. 8vo. pp. 182. 


Tue Kénigsberg professor and his Philadelphia translator deserve 
the thanks of all students of English history, on two accounts. Firstly, 
for bringing before them a very curious and hitherto imperfectly known 
aspect of the influence of the Roman jurisprudence upon the institu- 
tions of England; and secondly, because it is not impossible that such 
a work from the depths of Germany may shame Englishmen into 
something like an earnest and rational cultivation of the materials at 
their hands for a proper understanding of their own history. 

Had any other nation of Europe boasted of a thirteenth-century 
writer like Bracton, what a wealth of critical acumen and erudition 
would have been lavished upon him! He would have been carefully 
edited by profound and patient scholars ; the most painful collation of 
manuscripts would have rendered a perfect text accessible; the influ- 
ences of the age upon him would have been studied; his influence 
upon succeeding ages would have been carefully traced; and many 
obscure problems in the development of the institutions of England 
would doubtless have been elucidated. 

As it is, the contrast is somewhat humiliating. No nation in Europe 
possesses a work so important to the right understanding of its existing 
jurisprudence as England has in Bracton’s treatise De Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Anglia, and yet but two editions of it have been 
printed, — one in 1569 and the other in 1640, — both without editorship 
and simply as a legal text-book for practitioners. In Bracton’s time, 
all Europe was waking up to the revisal and systematizing of the law. 
Frederic II. had just completed his Constitutiones Sicularum. Ger- 
many was engaged upon the Sachsenspiegel, the Schwabenspiegel, 
the Kayser-Recht, and the Richstich Land-Recht and Lehn-Recht. 
Alphonso the Wise was bestowing upon the unwilling Castilians the 
Siete Partidas, Hako Hakonsen was performing with the Jarn- 


_ sida the same office for Norway and Iceland. Waldemar II. of Den- 


mark was giving to his subjects their first written code. St. Louis was 
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issuing the Ordonnances which were soon afterwards collected under 
the title of the Ztablissements, and the school of legists whom he’ 
trained, such as De Fontaines and Beaumanoir, were writing the 
treatises which give us a clearer view of the France of that day than 
all the annals and chronicles that have been preserved to us. 

All these Continental codes and books of practice have become utterly 
obsolete, while Bracton is still an inseparable part and parcel of English 
law. Yet the Continental works have been printed and reprinted ; 
everything that could throw light upon them has been thoroughly ran- 
sacked, and nothing has been left undone to extract from them every 
fraction of information attainable. The contrast between this and the 
neglectful treatment of Glanville, Bracton, Britton, and the Fleta is 
discreditable to English industry and learning. 

Few questions more interesting can be presented to the student than 
the influence of the Roman law upon the customs and jurisprudence 
of modern Christendom. In Italy, it was perhaps never entirely ex- 
tinct, though long over-ridden and almost smothered by the Lombarda. 
In Spain it was preserved as a national code by its thorough interpen- 
etration throughout the Wisigothic laws and the Fuero Juzgo. In 
France, it gave form and shape to the efforts by which St. Louis and 
his successors broke down the decentralization of the feudal system 
and achieved their victory over the canon law. The constitution of the 
Germanic Empire presented greater obstacles to its reception, but it 
gradually won its way and undermined all opposing forces. Ample 
materials have been collected for the elucidation of all these stages of 
its history, and laborious scholars have traced them step by step. Eng- 
land remained a problem. The Conquest had given to her institutions 
a completeness as a whole which was lacking in other countries, par- 
celled out into chartered towns and provinces, each with its special 
code. Her feudal system was more vigorous and compact than that of 
any other nation, and her judicial machinery far more uniform and 
effective. She was therefore prepared to resist the invasion of the 
civil law, and she manifested for it a jealous repugnance, composed of 
mingled fear and contempt. 

That the civil law, nevertheless, exercised some influence upon the 
common law has long béen understood; but the exact nature and extent 
of that influence have been a question with even the best-informed Eng- 
lish jurists, whose distinguishing characteristics are not those of patient 
research and accurate familiarity with the Digest and Code. Accord- 
ingly, it has been left for Dr. Giiterbock to make a thorough comparison 
of Bracton’s treatise, as the principal source and authority of English 
jurisprudence, with the foreign sources from which he could have 
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drawn materials to modify and reduce to system the practice of 
his day. The result is the compact volume before us, of which 
the size bears no proportion to the labor it has cost, or to its value 
to all who would have a clear idea of the formation of our legal in- 
stitutions. 

Those who believe that the common law of England is an indepen- 
dent creation will be surprised to see how much Bracton has borrowed 
from abroad. He was thoroughly familiar, not only with the Institutes, 
the Digest, and the Code, but also with the writings of the principal com- 
mentators of the Italian schools. Azo of Bologna, a celebrated glossa- 
tor of the thirteenth century, seems to have been his principal authori- 
ty; and the Swmma of Azo furnished him much, not only as to arrange- 
ment and principles, but even as to details. All this is carefully traced 
out by Dr. Giiterbock, who traverses the entire treatise of Bracton, and 
by references and parallel passages shows how much of Roman law 
was incorporated by Bracton, either to supply deficiencies or to modify 
what was defective in the customs of the land. 

Mr. Coxe, in his Preface, remarks that, while the author intended his 
work to be a contribution to the history of the Roman law, the trans- 
lation is presented as an aid to the study of the English law. That it 
is a valuable one, no one will deny; but it might have been more valua- 
ble, if not to professional, at all events to unprofessional readers. We 
gather from a note that Mr. Coxe originally intended to follow up the 
subject, and to trace the development to the extinction of the various 
principles and details adopted by Bracton from the Roman law. We 
greatly regret that he did not carry out this purpose. Judging from the 
notes which he has added, we should presume him to be eminently fitted 
for such a task by familiarity with the subject and by habits of a close 
reasoning and laborious investigation. 

We would hope that the intention may not be abandoned, but only 
postponed, to ripen hereafter into an independent volume, in which the 
sources and development of the English law may be traced from the 
earliest times to the present day. The materials for such a work exist 
in a richness and continuity that no other nation possesses, and they 
should long since have been turned to account. Mr. Coxe, apparently, 
has both the taste and the ability to supply the void, and the task is one 
well worthy of his ambition. 
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6.— Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. A Critical History of 
Operations in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, JSrom the Com- 
mencement to the Close of the War, 1861-1865. By Witi1aM 
Swinton. New York: Charles B. Richardson. 1866. 


AmonG the war correspondents of the New York Times during the 
late Rebellion, Mr. Swinton held, by common consent, the first place. 
His letters were spirited and entertaining. They were sensible as well 
as dramatic, and they seemed to be trustworthy. They indicated that 
their writer had an acquaintance with the principles and history of war 
that was unusual among newspaper correspondents. The circulation of 
the New ‘York Times was so extensive that they were almost univer- 
sally read. Thus it happened that, when it became known that Mr. 
Swinton was engaged upon a history of the Campaigns of the Army of 
the Potomac, his book was awaited with eager expectation by those 
who took a lively interest in the doings and sufferings of that army. 

The book is now before us, and we are to say what the author has 
undertaken to do, and with what degree of success he has performed 
his task. The Preface is dated April, 1866; the title-page declares the 
book to be a critical history of operations in Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, from the commencement to the close of the war; and 
the volume contains six hundred and forty pages. These facts, taken 
in connection, excite a feeling little short of amazement. Every one 
knows the duration of the war, and almost every one knows something 
of its character. The life of the Army of the Potomac was as full of bat- 
tle and of siege as the life of Wallenstein. On the 7th of March, 1865, 
ceneral orders were issued from Head-quarters, Army of the Poto- 
mac, declaring the names of battles which should be inscribed on col- 
ors and guidons. This was a month before the surrender at Appomat- 
tox Court-House, and that month included all the battles of the last 
campaign ; and yet to the Twentieth Regiment of Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, to which a list longer than that assigned to any other regiment 
of infantry was accorded, those orders gave the right to inscribe upon 
their colors the names of twenty-six battles. The question presents 
itself, how can it be possible for a man to complete a critical history 
of the campaigns of such an army within a year from the surrender of 
its opponent, the Army of Northern Virginia, and how can it be possi- 
ble that such a work, if completed, should be confined within the narrow 
limits of a volume of six hundred and forty pages? These questions, 
however, in a manner answer themselves. The length of the book and 
the time at which it was completed are matters of fact. Whether or 
no it can fairly be styled a critical history of the operations of which it 
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treats, is matter of opinion. In our judgment, the title is too ambitious. 
The work is not a critical history in any such sense as the works of 
Napier and Jomini, for instance, are critical histories. It is an account, 
and on the whole a good one, of the operations in the middle section of 
the eastern zone, and it contains much sensible criticism. 

It is probable that Mr. Swinton has no rival in the possession of ma- 
terial. He says himself, in his‘ Preface: “No sooner had the war 
closed, and it was known that I had addressed myself to this work in 
earnest, than, from all sides, reports, despatches, and memorials poured 
inon me. It soon came.about that, respecting every important action 
of the Army of the Potomac, there were brought to my hand, not only 
the manuscript official reports of its corps, division, and brigade com- 
manders, but, for the illustration of its inner life and history, a prodig- 
ious mass of memoirs, private note-books, despatches, letter-books, etc.” 
He states in the same place that he had access to much contempora- 
neous information, written and oral; and that, since the war ended, he 
has had the benefit of full conversations with the chief officers of both 
armies, of possessing a complete set of “Reports of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia,” and many manuscript reports and documerts forwarded 
to him from Confederate hands, especially “the invaluable gift of the 
unpublished consolidated monthly returns of the Confederate Army 
from the commencement to the close of the war.” 

He has used this great mass of valuable material with a good 
deal of diligence. The information he has derived from Confederate 
sources is interesting and important; but the disposition shown all 
through the war by Confederate officials, civil and military, high and 
low, to make very much of all they did and little or nothing of all we 
did, inspires a feeling of distrust of all testimony coming from that 
quarter. Even General Lee was gravely suspected of not being as truth- 
ful as he might be, especially in the matter of his denial of the statement 
of the capture by our army of a portion of his rear-guard when he 
recrossed the Potomac at Williamsport, after his defeat at Gettysburg. 
Mr. Swinton has himself found occasion to pronounce one statement of 
General Lee, made in an official report, “too absurd to require serious 
reply” (page 234). The arrogant spirit which possessed many of the 
Rebel officers was well illustrated by a speech made by one of their 
generals, McLaws we think it was, to some of our officers whom he 
met under a flag on the James River soon after the “ Seven Days.” 
Referring to the gallant Fifth New York Volunteer Infantry, one of 
the best regiments in the service, to whom he had been opposed at 
Gaines’s Mills, he found nothing better to say than this: “I never saw 
men take killing better than those fellows in red breeches.” 
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That a great amount of valuable information is to be derived from Con- 
federate sources we do not doubt; but we think that the spirit shown by 
the Southern people, press, and officials, all through the war, makes it 
important to examine all information so derived in a spirit of scepti- 
cism, and we incline to the opinion that Mr. Swinton has been quite 
ready enough to believe all that Southern officers have told him. 

We have said that Mr. Swinton has used his material with a good 
degree of diligence. That is going quite as far as we are disposed to 
go. As an intelligent account of the campaigns of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and a sensible statement and discussion of the military princi- 
ples applicable to the conduct of those campaigns, his volume is satisfac- 
tory, but it is not to be regarded as entirely trustworthy in its descriptions 
of particular battles. We find more fault with him for his omission of 
facts which he either knew or ought to have known, than for incorrectness 
in what he does state; but there is room for complaint on each ground. 

The animus of such a book, coming from a man in such a position as 
that of Mr. Swinton, is a matter of no small importance. So far as the 
Army of the Potomac, regarded as a whole, is concerned, it is all that 
could be desired. He is the faithful champion of that army, which, in 
his own words, “losing again and again the component parts of its struc- 
ture, thinned by death and wounds and wasting disease, and filled up 
again and again by the unquenched patriotism of the people, never lost 
its individual being, but remained the Army of the Potomac still.” He 
celebrates “ the unswerving loyalty of this army, that ofttimes, when the 
bond of military cohesion failed, held it, unshaken of fortune, to a duty 
self-imposed.” He undertakes to follow it through a checkered expe- 
rience, in a tale commingled of great misfortunes, great follies, and 
great glories ; but from first to last it will appear, he says, “ that amid 
many buffets of fortune, through ‘winter and rough weather,’ the 
Army of the Potomac never gave up, but made a good fight, and finally 
reached the goal.” . 

Though he is so true to the name and fame of the army as an army, 
the manner in which he has ascribed praise and blame to particular 
commands will hardly be approved by those competent to judge. There 
are even passages which are hard to understand, except upon the the- 
ory that he has bestowed his praise in accordance with suggestions con- 
tained in the memoirs and private note-books of which he says so many 
have poured in upon him. 

Mr. Swinton is a man of decided opinions, and he expresses them 
without reserve. In the first chapter of his book he says that the Army 
of the Potomac never had a great, and generally had commanders of 
moderate ability ; and the proposition thus stated is mild in comparison 
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with his criticisms as the book advances. He says in his Preface, “It 
is probable that the estimates here rendered of the successive command- 
ers of the Army of the Potomac may in some cases be found to run coun- 
ter to, and in other cases to be a reversal of, popular estimates.” The 
antithesis is obscure, and we think that the popular mind is settling down 
into substantial agreement with most of his estimates. His book will 
be extremely disagreeable reading for General Pope, General Burnside, 
and General Hooker ; but General Banks will find a crumb of comfort 
in it, and General Butler a great many, and we can imagine that it will 
never be out of sight in whatever house General Warren may occupy. 
The much vexed question of General McClellan’s military capacity is 
disposed of by him in a way in which we are disposed to agree: “ Of 
him it may be said, that, if he does not belong to that foremost category 
of commanders made up of those who have always been successful, and 
including but a few illustrious names, neither does he rank with that 
numerous class who have ruined their armies without fighting. He 
ranges with that middle category of meritorious commanders, who, like 
Sertorius, Wallenstein, and William of Orange, generally unfortunate 
in war, yet were, in the words of Marmont, ‘never destroyed nor dis- 
couraged, but were always able to oppose a menacing front and make 
the enemy pay dear for what he gained.’” 

In our opinion, Mr. Swinton’s criticisms upon the doings of Pope, 
Burnside, Hooker, and Halleck are fully justified by .the facts. The 
campaigns of which the first three had charge were extremely disas- 
trous, not to say disgraceful; and the more we know of the history of 
the war, the deeper becomes our conviction that General Halleck’s in- 
fluence, however good his intentions may have been, was all for evil. 
We do not think, and we do not believe the soldiers of the Sixth Corps 
will think, that Mr. Swinton has given their true-hearted leader, Gen- 
eral Sedgwick, the credit he- deserves. The general tone of his men- 
tion of him is cold. As for General Meade, he holds the balance quite 
evenly, but upon the whole leaves upon our minds the impression that, 
in his judgment, he has won all the fame that was his due. It is cer- 
tain that very many tactical failures attended the movements of the 
army around Petersburg in 1864; and it is extremely difficult to form 
an opinion how far these failures were the fault of General Meade, 
how far of his subordinates, and to what extent they resulted from the 
natural difficulties that stood in the way of the forces taking the offen- 
sive in that puzzling country, where woods, streams, hills, and ravines 
combined to obstruct the sight, hearing, and movements of the troops. 

But the thing which interests us most in this book, and which seems 
to us to give it its greatest value for the thoughtful reader, are its 
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incidental discussions of the curiously unsettled question of General 
Grant’s military capacity. Success is usually the sufficient test of 
merit to the popular mind; and the man who took Vicksburg and car- 
ried the heights of Mission Ridge, and then took in a firm grasp the 
scattered masses of our army and moved it so irresistibly upon the 
enemy that in one short year the military fabric of the Confederacy 
passed like a wreck away, can never be otherwise than a great soldier, 
in the eyes of his contemporaries at least. But it is a curious and in- 
teresting question for inquiring minds, whether the foremost soldier of 
the great Rebellion was really a great soldier, or only a man of much 
good sense and almost unequalled tenacity of purpose. It is obviously 
impossible to so much as lay out the outlines of such a discussion in an 
article like this. It is enough for us to say that Mr. Swinton often 
touches on this question; that his statements bearing on it are clear, 
strong, and precise; and that he indicates, without expressly declaring 
it, that, in his opinion, the Lieutenant-General falls within the latter de- 
scription. 

The portraits which illustrate this volume are admirable. It has the 
valuable addition of an Index; and the maps are convenient in form, 
and seem to us, in a hasty examination, to be excellent. The book is 
very entertaining reading, though there is no such writing in it as 
makes some of Napier’s pictures of battles models of their kind. It is 
far less dramatic than the letters which its author used to send to the 
New York Times; but that was to be expected in the attempt to com- 
press so long a story into such a narrow compass. Its new material 
and its able criticisms combine to give the book great value, and only 
leave us to desire that we might feel something more of confidence in 
the accuracy of its details. 





7.— The Daily Public School in the United States. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. 158. 


Tuis careful-looking pamphlet is devoted to an exposure of the short- 
comings of our system of Common Schools. It is based on an analysis 
of the system as it exists in four leading States, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Massachusetts. The analysis, indeed, is not quite so 
thorough or so methodical as it might seem at a hasty glance, — the au- 
thor’s mind being apparently too full of what he considers the defects 
common to all to dwell much upon individual peculiarities; but it is 
evidently the work of a man of sense, candor, and considerable experi- 
ence, and his opinions are the better worth listening to because they are 
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quite opposite to the prevailing opinions. There is, perhaps, no covert 
or fastness from which we should imagine it would be more difficult to 
dislodge the American peacock than the Common School. Here he ex- 
pands and suns himself secure in the admiration of the civilized world, 
and accepts as his due the tribute offered to his superiority by the envy 
of crowned heads and of the aristocratic scoffers of Europe. This is 
the pleasing theme of newspapers and popular orators. One of the 
most intelligent journals in the country lately urged, as an argument in 
favor of international copyright, the opening it would give for the in- 
troduction of our school-books, and in due course our methods of popu- 
lar education, into England. There is no doubt some ground for this self- 
glorification, but still it is not a wholesome temper, and it hinders pro- 
gress by blinding us to defects which we may be sure exist. Of late, 
indeed, there have been doubtful'and warning voices. Professor Atkin- 
son, in his Lecture before the Institute of Instruction at New Haven, 
confesses his fears “that, with all our boasted improvements, if our cot- 
ton-mills did not approach nearer to the ideal perfection of cotton-spin- 
ning than our schools do to the ideal perfection of teaching, they would 
speedily ruin their stockholders.” And whoever has compared some 
of the school-books lately published in England with the products of 
that lucrative branch of industry in this country, or has noticed the 
tone which the discussions of popular education are taking there, will 
be somewhat prepared for the disquieting conclusions at which our au- 
thor has arrived. “It is our firm belief,” he says, “that the confidence 
reposed in our present common-school system is delusive, and that, while 
specific branches of knowledge have advanced in later years, and some 
spheres of education have been greatly widened and improved, the 
work of preparing the great body of the school-children of the country 
for the duties and responsibilities of life is very imperfectly done.” 
There is, indeed, some difficulty in fixing a standard. To determine, 
for instance, how many persons in a given district can read and write 
is, our author remarks, as hard as to determine how many of them are 
“ well off.” The standard which he proposes cannot certainly be called 
an unreasonable one. He would only require “ that every individual be- 
tween five and twenty-one may have the opportunity to be well taught 
in reading, spelling, writing, grammar, geography, and arithmetic” ; 
but he says (p. 65), “In the course of fifty years’ pretty close observation 
of a great variety of men and women of diverse temperament, social 
relations, capacities, and pursuits, we have scarcely found one in a thou- 
sand that could spell, read, write, or speak their mother tongue with 


' propriety”; and his observation of many thousands of children and 


youth has satisfied him that (p. 11) “nine in ten of them are incompe- 
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tent to read properly a paragraph in the newspaper, to keep a single 
debt-and-credit account in a mechanic’s shop, or to write an ordinary 
business letter in a creditable way.” And it is from a Massachusetts 
teacher too that he cites the remark that (p. 123) “the culpable neg- 
lect of the New England schools in teaching their pupils how to write 
a letter is proved a hundred times every year in the letters we receive. 
Men and women in respectable situations write us letters which dis- 
gracefully abound with false grammar, bad spelling, and worse punctu- 
ation.” These are not cheerful pictures, nor does our author encourage 
us to believe that matters are substantially improving. He is “by no 
means prepared to admit that the schools of to-day make better readers, 
spellers, and writers than were made by the schools forty or fifty years 
ago.” Then, “what was lacking in facilities was largely made up in 
application and painstaking. The young mind was not distracted with 
_ascore of different studies. Nobody dreamed that rhetoric and phi- 
losophy, political economy and constitutional law, had a place in the 
daily common school.” The system must be judged by its fruits, and, 
moreover, relatively to the general development and progress; if the 
schools are not better, they are worse; “the arts and sciences have ad- 
vanced marvellously, but whether the people more justly appreciate 
their social and civil privileges, whether the virtues of honesty, in- 
dustry, temperance, and reverence for the authority of God or man, are 
as conspicuous now in the mass of the community as they were then, is 
very questionable.” 

Whether we fully share these gloomy views, or whether there may 
be something to be said on the other side or not, there is some truth in 
the notion that the cheerful view is the distant one, and that in general 
those who see the schools near at hand, without any professional or 
other disturbing bias, are the least satisfied. Those who see them at a 
distance see a good deal of show and bustle, and they are ready to con- 
clude that the high average of intelligence and cultivation which they 
see, and which no doubt is highest where the schools are the best, is 
the direct product of the schools. The opposite view is, the wonder 
that schools in the midst of so intelligent a people, and completely sub- 
ject to their control, should be so lifeless, so little in earnest or discrim- 
inating either as to what is taught or the way in which it is taught. 
And an uncomfortable suspicion sometimes intrudes itself that the stir 
and noise, the imposing array of academies, lyceums, colleges, with 
their programmes, their diplomas, and their professorships, may be due 
to the working of a very different spirit from that which moved in the 
original conception of the New England schools, — that the glory of 
that conception is in danger of being counterfeited for the behoof of 
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something of a very different nature, — and a doubt whether the real 
demand is not in many cases rather for something to be used as the 
badge of social distinction than for education. 

There is certainly no excess of political economy, philosophy, or even 
of rhetoric, that is, of the reality of these things, in the community, but 
a great deal too much of a cheap and flashy show of them, a smatter- 
ing of names and phrases with little thought of knowledge, but only a 
desire to be supposed to know, and to get thereby some credit or ad- 
vantage, without any gain, but only to the obstruction, of real enlighten- 
ment. And it may be well for us to ask ourselves whether something 
of this spirit might not be found even in the Normal Schools of which 
we in Massachusetts are so proud. The idea is an attractive one,—to 
teach the teachers, to raise the whole level of education by elevating 
the sources. But are they teachers that we are teaching in these 
schools? In 1862, two hundred and seventy-five pupils entered the 
four Normal Schools of the State. How many teachers came out? 
What proportion of the pupils went there with the intention of devot- 
ing themselves to the profession of teaching? These questions our au- 
thor does not find it easy to get answered. The Normal School at Sa- 
lem, he says, has been open ten years. The number of graduates from 
this school alone is seven hundred and fifty-eight. Yet it appears that 
only about four per cent of the teachers in the State have been under 
normal-school instruction. What becomes of the rest of the gradu- 
ates? One of the New York school reports says, “The graduates of 
the Normal School do us but little good,” and hints that the attraction 
for the girls is the improvement of their matrimonial prospects. In the 
reports of our own State, we find a good deal of general enthusiasm, 
but nothing definite as to final results. What anybody can see for him- 
self in the villages and farm-houses is an increased number.of young 
ladies of a dressy turn, who read the magazines, and perhaps write in 
them, — who often have delicate health, not often much capacity or taste 
for the primary duties of women. There is a marked increase in the 
number of candidates for any genteel employment that does not require 
much hard work, but not a very manifest advance in the application of 
trained intelligence to the arts of life. 

The sort of ambition which these higher schools and “academies” 
often nourish, and which has a considerable share in keeping them up, 
has no doubt a good side to it. It is a vanity of comparatively a high 
kind ; still, so far as it is vanity, it will be apt to bear the fruits of van- 
ity; and in this connection, the hint of an experienced observer like 
Professor Atkinson (Lecture, p. 41), that it leads in many cases to the 
worst mischief, deserves attention. At any rate, there is no reason why 
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the public should pay for gratifying it, under the pretence of improving 
the schools in which the public are directly and generally interested. 
The defects of the school system our author considers to be directly 
traceable to neglect of the primary schools,—in which alone nine 
tenths of the people get all the education they have, and with which 
alone therefore the State has properly anything to do, — in favor of 
the advanced or “ graded” schools. These he thinks ought to be left 
to private enterprise. And certainly there is a manifest distinction be- 
tween the two classes of schools as regards their claims to public sup- 
port. The community has a direct interest in giving to every one of 
its members to whom it can be given so much elementary instruction 
as shall put within his reach the means of qualifying himself to dis- 
charge the duties of citizenship; and there is little danger of being 
too wholesale or indiscriminate here, or of doing the work too thorough- 
ly, for its efficiency depends on its thoroughness. An education which 
is not thorough so far as it goes, gives only a stunted and abortive prod- 
uct, and fails of the best fruit of education. We must all be smatterers 
in many things; but every man must at some point or other touch the 
hard pan of unyielding reality, and not be content to let well enough 
alone, — else he lacks foundation, he is a waverer, never sure of himself, 
and never surely to be relied on to stand to any conviction he may have. 
For it is the moral element that avails, — not what is learned, but the 
temper in which it is learned; and the habit of looking only to what 
will serve the turn pervades and vitiates the whole fibre of the mind. 
But when we come to special preparation for particular tasks or ex- 
ceptional positions, the case is entirely changed. Here indiscriminate- 
ness is an absurdity; there ought to be special qualification as a reason 
for every step, and the danger from an indiscriminate and wholesale 
system is immense. No risk need be incurred in strengthening the 
child’s limbs to run his future course ; but if we are to take him up and 
earry him forward on his course, we ought to make sure that it is the 
right course, else every step may be a step farther out of the way. 
This, however, is just what cannot be done by the machinery of public 
administration, especially in a democracy. Democracy is not a good 
contrivance for administration ; in fact, it is probably the worst for that 
purpose of all forms of government. Perhaps the strongest proof of 
the inherent virtue of our democracy is, that it can bear such bad ad- 
ministration as seems to be inevitable so soon as we get beyond the 
sphere of the direct personal interest and immediate agency of the 
whole people into the sphere of officials. Upon this point, it seems to us, 
our author has not made all that he might of his case. He puts it upon 
the diversion of public sympathy and support from the primary to the 
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higher schools; but this might not be of itself a sufficient objection. 
The high schools, were they really higher, that is, if they taught better 
what it behooves everybody to learn, even if they did not come into so 
direct contact with the people, might yet have an indirect effect greater 
than anything that could be effected directly. The highest motives 
owe their efficiency with the mass of mankind to their indirect, and 
as it were refracted influence, in places where they have little direct 
effect. 

But the real evil, as it seems to us, is that the so-called advanced ed- 
ucation often does not aim at education at all, but at something else,— 
at a longer list of accomplishments, excellent perhaps in themselves, 
and in their proper place important and essential, but, when used in 
this way as costume or decoration, sure to be the cover for pretence, to 
distract attention from the true ends of education, and to substitute a 
vague wonderment for the intelligent interest of the public. The radi- 
cal ailment which our author finds everywhere in the existing state of 
things is not so much a want of action on the part of the community, 
as a want of interest. People give their support, but in a heedless, un- 
sympathetic way. They are generally ready enough to vote money for 
the schools, and they look (p. 47) with a “ misty, indefinite respect upon 
the array of officials, and the manifold involutions of the red tape that 
connects them together; but all this will not begin to compensate for 
the absence of a hearty good-will towards the school, of a discriminat- 
ing appreciation of its value to them and their children, or of a disposi- 
tion to co-operate actively in measures which look to its efficiency and 
gradual improvement.” This want of appreciation, however, is not ne- 
cessarily connected with any particular list of studies, nor does it follow 
at all from the fact that the studies are too much advanced for the ma- 
jority of the people. It is not necessary to understand farming in or- 
der to know a good farmer from a bad one. Our fishermen appreciate 
Agassiz’s mastery readily enough without much knowledge of ichthyol- 
ogy. Superiority of attainment is no bar to a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion,—on the contrary, assures and strengthens it. But it is easy, under 
guise of something superior and advanced, to set up, and even to get 
accepted by the people, somethiog which is merely remote and in no 
vital connection with their thoughts and feelings, —in which they take 
no real interest; but they accept it as an idol, their adoration of which 
accordingly will not be of an edifying kind. The notion of a higher 
culture to be bestowed by the more enlightened in the community upon 
their less favored brethren is plausible, and, in one aspect of it, sound. 
But then it implies that mankind are really brethren, partakers of one 
spirit and not merely of one animal organization ; so that whatever is 
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truth for one may be felt as truth by every other. The education of 
the race by superior men is not likely to go out of fashion, for it is the 
way, and the only way, in which civilization advances ; but the method 
of this education does not consist, when it is at its best, in substituting 
the thoughts and feelings of one class of persons for the thoughts and 
feelings of another class, but in a more just and more vivid appreciation 
and more thorough realization by the few of the thoughts and feelings 
of the many; and the means accordingly will not be the ordinary 
machinery of the State, for that is applicable only where men can be 
lumped and treated in the mass, as we treat paupers and criminals. 
Exceptionally, this may be needful ; as, for instance, in dealing with sav- 
ages, it may be needful to make them conform to some extent to civil- 
ized practices, without much regard to their views or feelings. But 
such a mode of proceeding is at best provisional, and only preliminary 
to any education, for to the same extent it ignores what is educable. 
You cannot educate a corpse or a machine, but only a will ; and educa- 
tion, in proportion as it is passively accepted, instead of being the object 
of a free and intelligent interest, ceases to be education. 

The notion of a state education, therefore, seems to rest on a fallacy ; 
it must be either useless or else injurious ; it is either a mere form, and 
can accomplish nothing, or else it must be obstructive. Take, for in- 
stance, the view lately set forth, in his usual attractive style, by Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold, in the essay entitled “A French Eton.” His proposal, 
reduced to its simplest terms, is that the middle class in England shall 
use its control of state action to improve middle-class education. The 
middle-class spirit, he says, is full of rawness, hardness, and imperfection ; 
it is under-cultivated, intolerant, bitter, unlovely ; it cannot be safely al- 
lowed to have its own way, but needs to be transformed by being liber- 
alized, enlarged, ennobled. But by whom is the transformation to be 
effected? Not by the actual governing class, the aristocrats, for they are 
all for letting everything alone. Not by the voluntary combination of the 
middle class itself, for voluntary combination is casual and precarious. 
It must be, he says, by public agency, “ by beneficence working by rule.” 
But why should that be incompatible with voluntary combination ? 
Why may not what is voluntary be at the same time done by rule? 
in other words, Why may not the free-will of the people be the rule? 
Why should it be the will of somebody else, or theirs of another time ? 
What Mr. Arnold proposes amounts to this, —that the middle class in. 
its corporate capacity should rule to their good the middle-class consid- 
ered as individuals. But this expedient, though Mr. Arnold treats it 
as an experiment to be tried, is extremely familiar to us in America. 
We acknowledge its value, its indispensableness in certain cases ; but 
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our experience has not led us to extend, but rather to contract, the 
sphere of its operation. We have found it useful, but dangerous. It is 
good for the custom-house, and for carrying the mails, though even 
here we feel its dangers; it is good, in short, for the daily chores of 
life, which must be done and may safely be left to machinery, but not 
for the more vital functions; so that we have restricted it more and 
more, and even recklessly as it has sometimes seemed, in our anxiety 
to keep it from intruding where it might do fatal mischief. We treat 
it-rather as an indispensable evil, than as a good ; not at all as benef- 
icent where it can be avoided. The danger apprehended, however, is 
not, as Mr. Arnold seems to fancy it is, the danger of active interference 
on the part of the state with the liberty of individuals, but of apathy, 
the creeping in of a lazy habit of regarding public affairs as if 
they concerned each man only in his corporate capacity, as tax-pay- 
er, voter, legislator, or other merely public function, and not as an in- 
dividual among individuals. Whatever threatens this result, whatever 
threatens to substitute the tax-payer for the man, to make private per- 
sons look upon public questions as something which they do not need 
to understand,—as the business of a board or of a state official, and not 
their business, — is much more to be dreaded than almost any conceiv- 
able faults of administration ; it is the beginning of ossification, or of 
“fatty degeneration,” in the body politic. 

Our tendency from the beginning has been towards a state of things 
in which the individual is not to be taken care of, but to be forced to 
take care of himself, and in which his participation in public affairs is 
not limited to concurring from time to time in a rule made for the gen- 
eral guidance, but is felt to bring with it an unceasing personal respon- 
sibility for the rule, —that it shall not be fixed once for all, but shall 
keep pace with his advancing convictions. The early legislation for 
the schools in the Puritan times was stringent and paternal in form ; 
the citizens were compelled to teach their children and apprentices, and 
the towns to make provision for schools. But what was it that was to 
be taught? Not merely a catechism or a code ; these could have been 
taught more easily without teaching the children to read or write, and 
more safely, for the danger from the paternal point of view was, to say 
the least, as great from too much as from too little learning. For with 
these potent arts a power was placed in every hand against which no 
institution, no authority, was safe, but thenceforth must stand upon 
truth and reason, and not upon reverence or upon force. Individual 
conviction was placed first, and the corporation second. It may be said, 
nothing of the kind was intended by the Puritans ; at any rate this was 
what they did, and this made what was done memorable. And their 
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’tone and the way they went about the work show some instinct at 
least of what they were doing. What gave grandeur to the idea of the 
New England school system was the scope of it. It was not a special 
provision for a class, nor even for a community, but it was put at once 
on the ground that education is needful to all men, everywhere, and the 
want of it barbarism. And had the object been a system of beneficence 
working by rule, it would have been better to place the whole matter 
in the hands of a compact body of state officials, fully possessed of the 
rule and expert in applying it, instead of leaving it to be spelled out 
anew for every fresh case. This is what the Roman Catholic Church 
does ; the Church is sparing of principles, careful in the application of 
them, and prefers trusting to the trained intelligence, tact, and cumulag 
tive experience of a body of functionaries devoted to the purpose, 
rather than to individual initiative; very well disposed, accordingly, 
towards education, meaning by that the imparting of authoritative 
opinions, but instinctively afraid of everything that tends to encourage the 
formation of opinions by the mass of the ignorant and vulgar. This 
method has its peculiar advantages ; it is no doubt the best way of get- 
ting any given piece of work done. It is easy to point out the supe- 
riority of a corps of experts for the performance of any branch of the 
public business ; only thus can business be thoroughly organized. The 
drawback is, that the function becomes identified with the functionary, — 
his faults become part of the system ; nor is this the worst, for not only 
do his vices and crotchets become rooted and organic, but even his vir- 
tues are obstructive, — the nicer the adaptation, the more incapable of 
expansion and the more inevitable the tendency to routine or to fa- 
naticism. Itis a choice of evils; one set of dangers or the other must 
always be encountered. We have made an election, and we cannot ex- 
pect to unite inconsistent advantages. 

In a democracy things must be done democratically, that is, substan- 
tially, by those whose interests are involved, or they soon come to be 
done badly. The original scheme of free schools in Massachusetts had 
nothing in it of the character of a state education ; the officials were 
town officers, and the money was raised and spent by the towns. In 
Plymouth Colony, a free school having sprung up apparently without 
any official sanction whatever, before the townships had acted on the 
recommendation of the General Court to set up a schoolmaster in each 
town, the Court, in aiding the school from the profits of the Cape 
fishery, declared that they did so only “until such time gs that the 
minds of the freemen be known concerning it.” 

The subject is too wide to be more than touched upon here, but it is 
worth considering whether the apathy and want of interest complained 
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of, and the want of vitality in the schools, may not be in some measure 
the consequence of departure from the original idea, — whether, in our 
zeal to help forward the good cause, and to re-enforce it with material 
means and appliances, we have not partly smothered its spirit. Educa- 
tion in Connecticut was said (and the charge was not denied by those 
best qualified to judge) to have been “put to sleep” by the State 
School Fund when it became so large as to supersede the necessity of 
taxation, and to have awakened only when taxation was resumed. 
We may think ourselves safe enough in Massachusetts ; but the paren- 
tal and bureaucratic spirit, where it has any foothold, is plausible and 
seductive, and needs watching. At all events, the States where the 
échool fund is relatively more considerable, and especially those where 
large tracts of land have been given by the general government in aid 
of education, if they have not the good fortune to squander them before 
they become valuable, will need to exercise this vigilance. And in this 
éonnection some of our author’s statistics, although, as already hinted, 
they are neither so full nor so methodical as could be wished, seem to 
us instructive. As to the four States which he particularly examines, 
he tells us that (p. 42), “ without regarding fractions, we may say that 
Ohio furnishes one teacher to every thirty-four pupils, at an expense of 
$4 for the year for each child. Pennsylvania allows one teacher to 
every forty-three pupils, at $3.75 for each child. Mew York gives one 
teacher to every thirty-four pupils, at $3 each; and Massachusetts one 
teacher to every twenty-five pupils, at $8 each.” As to the proportion 
paid by the State, he gives us no available figures for Pennsylvania or 
Ohio, and for New York only in the “rural districts” (p. 104), where 
(in 1864?) there was paid apparently about $ 1.70 from the State funds, 
and $1.30 raised by taxes and rate-bills for each child. In Massachu- 
setts there was paid in 1863 from the State fund about twenty-one cents 
for each child, or say one sixteenth as much, compared with the whole 
sum expended, as in New York. In New York (1863) “not two 
thirds ” of the children reported between four and twenty-one were at 
school any portion of the year, and it seems by an average of five years 


' that, of those that go at all, a majority go but for a very short period 


each year. In Massachusetts the average attendance (1862) was about 
four fifths of the number returned between five and fifteen.* In Ohio, 
where the income of the school fund is one and a half millions, some- 
what more than one third of the children between five and twenty-one 





* In 1864-65 more than thirteen fourteenths of all persons returned in Massachu 
setts as between the ages of five and fifteen attended the public schools in winter, 
and more than nine tenths in summer. (Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Board 
of Education, p. 13.) 
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attended school “once or more during the year.” As to other States 
we have no data at hand, except a few in the “ American Journal of Edu- 
cation,” Vol. I., whence we extract the following (1854). In North 
Carolina the school fund amounts to $1,700,000; in Texas an income 
of $115,000 were distributed among the schools, concerning whose op- 
eration there is only the renfark that there is “no efficient system of 
common schools” in the State; in Alabama there were distributed 
$ 237,515, raised by taxes $1,300; in Mississippi (1852) $300,000 
were distributed. In New Hampshire the whole capital of the perma- 
nent school fund is $16,435; raised by taxes for district schools, 
$231,434. Without making too much of these scanty data, or going 
into the questions of cause and effect, they suggest, it seems clear as a 
matter of fact, that State aid does not of itself lead to good results, and 
that the best results are reached where the original spirit of reliance 
upon the towns most prevails. The real efficiency of the schools de- 
pends everywhere, at last, upon the personal interest they excite in those 
who use them; and this will naturally be greatest where the money 
spent comes directly from their own pockets. The notion of supersed- 
ing this sole motive-force in any degree by a piece of machinery that 
will work of itself is delusive and dangerous. 

There is the same fallacy in a reliance on the State as in reliance 
on a monarch or a patron; it seems so much force over and above, but 
the force is wasted in friction and reaction. Our fathers exiled them- 
selves to escape from a state system of religion, and there is no reason 
why we should look with more favor on a state system of education. 
This does not mean that men ought not to combine for these ends, but 
only that they are not to be undertaken by one set of men for another 
set; that the combining agency is not to be any external influence, but 
an inward attraction of each to his proper affair and to others as unit- 
ed in acommon interest. The following extract from the Report of the 
School Committee of Concord for the year 1860-61 seems to us a good 
summary of what is to be said from this point of view : — 


“ We see no reason why the Concord schools should not be made to cover 
all and more than all that is done in the graded schools and colleges of the 
State. There is much illusion about our high schools and so-called universi- 
ties. The sciences and the arts taught there can usually be better learned 
elsewhere by the earnest student. They give golden opportunities, but throw 
a thousand obstacles in the way of using them. Worst of all, they seem to 
stifle that enthusiasm for learning and virtue, without which the highest cul- 
ture is impossible. A Massachusetts township, with its central village, lying 
in partial seclusion, yet partly connected with the great world, is one of the 
best universities, or may be made so. In it, by a careful and well-pursued 
method, we may train our children and youth to far better purpose than most 
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colleges or cities can do. Nor let it be supposed that such a plan would re- 
quire great expense, or a condition of things very different from the present. 
A permanent school committee, representing all interests and all sections of 
the town ; permanent teachers, who could see the fruit of their labors year 
after year ; a cordial interest of all the citizens in the liberal culture of the 
children, with a little change of method and a little lengthening of the time 
for which children shall be kept at school, — would gradually give us advan- 
tages greater than any public or private course of instruction in the State 
now offers.” 





9.— Eece Homo: a Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus; Christ. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1866. 16mo. pp. 355. 


Ir is not surprising that this book has excited unusual interest and 
curiosity in England. English thought upon all topics of theology and 
religion is for the most part so timid, formal, and empty, that an ex- 
pression of independent, original opinion and reflection is a rarity fitted 
to stimulate the attention of a public weary with the repetition of stale 
commonplaces and the display of shallow arguments. Men starved 
with feeding upon husks eagerly turn to what has the appearance at 
least of substantial nourishment. 

In America the case is so different, there is here so much indepen- 
dence and sincerity, even if little depth, of religious thought, and such ac- 
tivity of religious inquiry, that a book like this would hardly be regarded 
as a remarkable phenomenon. Our interest in it is mainly a reflection 
of that felt concerning itin England. For it does not, like “ Essays and 
Reviews,” definitely mark a stage in the progress of thought and in the 
method of the treatment of religious subjects; nor is it, on the other 
hand, like Robertson’s Sermons, the individual expression of a universal 
piety and humanity. 

“Ecce Homo” deserves neither the eulogy nor the abuse which it 
has received. Lord Shaftesbury’s curiously metaphorical denunciation 
of it as “that most pestilential book ever vomited, I think, from the 
jaws of hell,” displays rather the lively provincial temper of a church- 
man than the clear and meditated judgment of a critic. But the almost 
equally ardent laudation that has been lavished on the volume is equally 
remote from the truth. 

Few of the author’s readers in this country are likely to share in his 
feelings, as set forth in his Preface, “ that there was no historical char- 
acter whose motives, objects, and feelings remained so incomprehensible ” 
as those of Christ. If any such there be, they will be found among 
those whose opinions concerning Jesus have been drawn, whether con- 
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sciously or not, from the misstatements, inventions, and unwarranted tra- 
ditions concerning him and his doctrine which have been current in the 
world almost ever since his death. But it may well be questioned 
whether a person in the attitude of mind resulting from long training in 
the confusions and follies of ecclesiastical dogma concerning Christ is 
competent to undertake and conduct to good result an inquiry as to his 
real character, intentions, and circumstances. The judgment of such a 
person is almost inevitably imperfect. He cannot divest himself of the 
influence of former error. The most candid disposition to discover and 
to state the truth will only partially avail him in resistance to the un- 
conscious warpings of ingrained prepossessions. The simplicity of the 
truth will seem to one bred in the abundance and mystery of traditions 
and dogmas an objection to the truth itself. Its very plainness will in 
his eyes cast a doubt upon its meaning. It will appear to him impossi- 
ble that the life, character, and teachings of Christ, which he has learned 
to regard so differently, should be so simple as they are. He will be 
confused in the entanglements of falsehood and error. He will be likely 
to substitute for the laboriously elaborated theories to which he has been 
accustomed, but which he has come to reject, new fallacious hypotheses, 
the offspring of his own fancy and of the prevailing intellectual disposi- 
tion of his time. The tendency of superstition is constantly to repro- 
duce itself under new forms. The eye accustomed to the dimness of 
twilight finds the pure brightness of day for a season unattractive. 

The author of “ Ecce Homo,” in his endeavor to make the historic 
character of Christ comprehensible, has added only one more work of 
fancy to the many that have preceded it. Much of his volume, and the 
ablest part of it, is occupied by an exposition of the moral teachings of 
Christ. In this discussion there are many just, and a few original and 
striking reflections. But the style is diffuse, and the fluency of diction 
often conceals and aggravates a deficiency and obscurity of thought. 
Clear matters are clouded by an assumption of philosophical profundity, 
and familiar truths are disguised by a loose and inexact use of modern 
phraseology. But that portion of the book which is an attempt to 
present a view of the personal character of Christ is open to far graver 
criticism than this. It is here that the peculiar mental incapacity, 
originating in established habits of thought and modes of belief, is most 
apparent. 

The credit which the author deserves for the independence and fresh- 
ness of his speech is greatly diminished by the fact that he has not 
given to his subject either the exact consideration or the thorough in- 
vestigation which it especially requires. In his survey he has omitted 
much that is essential alike to accuracy and to comprehensiveness of 
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view. It is easy to be independent, if one neglects to consider the force 
of other conclusions than one’s own ; and it is not difficult to be original, 
if one bases his argument upon assertions instead of reasons. 

The main defect of this book as a study of the life of Christ arises 
from_a vice very common among writers upon theological topics, — con- 
fusion in the undersfanding and use of direct and metaphorical language. 
The whole history of Christian doctrine, or what has been held under 
that name, affords continual illustration of the evil springing from this 
source. The metaphorical language with which the Gospels abound, the 
almost constant use of metaphor by Christ, both in speaking of himself 
and in the statement of his doctrine, have perhaps been the most fer- 
tile source of error concerning him and his religion. They have led to 
opinions the most contrary to truth. It may be said, without exaggera- 
tion, that most of the creeds which have enchained men’s souls, and de- 
prived them, in the name of Christianity, of the liberty of Christ, have 
sprung from a misunderstanding and abuse of metaphorical language. 
The author of “ Ecce Homo” shows in large measure the intellectual 
effect produced by the long-established habit of thus misemploying and 
misunderstanding figures of speech. His volume is in great part an 
exposition of results drawn from the literal interpretation of figurative 
language. And from this cause it wholly fails to present a consistent 
picture of Christ as an historical character. The image it produces is 
vague, unreal, essentially incredible, and unhistorical. 

To exhibit the grounds of this criticism in detail would require us to 
traverse the whole field occupied by the work. But a sufficient illus- 
tration of the author’s method and results may be afforded by a single 
notable example. Even this, however, we must present with a brev- 
ity disproportioned to the space which the topic occupies in the book 
itself. 

On page 31 the statement is made that Christ “conceived the theoc- 
racy restored as it had been in the time of David, with a visible mon- 
arch at its head, and that monarch himself”; and upon this assertion 
rests a great portion of the author’s theory concerning Christ and his 
doctrine. Although these words, taken in their obvious meaning, seem 
to contradict some of the plainest of the words of Christ concerning 
himself, — as, for instance, his explicit declaration that his kingdom was 
not of this world,— they are modified by other assertions of the au- 
thor, without however having their meaning brought into much nearer 
conformity with the truth. Thus the chapter on “Christ’s Royalty” 
closes with the sentence: “We conclude, then, that Christ in de- 
scribing himself as a king, and at the same time as king of the king- 
dom of God,—in other words, as a king representing the majesty 
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of the invisible king of a theocracy,— claimed the character first of 
Founder, next of Legislator, thirdly, in a certain high and peculiar 
sense, of Judge of a new divine society.” Now, although these 
words are susceptible of an interpretation perhaps conformable to 
the claims which Christ asserted, it is plain from other portions of 
the book that the author really considers the metaphor of Christ’s roy- 
alty as a literal fact. This leads him to expressions concerning 
Christ which are discordant, not only with the words, but with the 
spirit of the Saviour. He speaks of him, for instance, as making “ un- 
bounded personal pretensions” (p. 52). And in a very remarka- 
ble passage he says, “ Let us pause once more to consider that which 
remains throughout a subject of ever-recurring astonishment, the un- 
bounded personal pretensions which Christ advances”; and he goes on 
to say, “If we believe St. John, he represented himself as the Light of 
the world, as the Shepherd of the souls of men, as the Way to immor- 
tality, as the Vine or Life-tree of humanity.” That these expressions 
of the highest faith in the divine origin and vital power of the truths 
which he was setting forth to men in his words and in his life should 
be spoken of as exhibitions of “the unbounded personal pretensions of 
Christ,” betrays at once an incapacity properly to interpret language, 
and an almost equal incapacity properly te use it. It is difficult to im- 
agine any just application of such words as “unbounded personal pre- 
tensions” to Christ. He spoke of himself as the Light of the world; 
but he said: “I do nothing of myself, but as my Father hath taught me 
I speak these things.” “If I honor myself, my honor is nothing.” 
“ My doctrine is not mine, but His that sent me.” He said, “I am the 
bread of life”; ard added, “I came down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of Him that sent me.” He repeated, “I can of 
mine own self do nothing.” 

The tendency to regard metaphorical language as literal statement 
is accompanied in the author of “Ecce Homo” by a tendency to turn 
plain into figurative language. He speaks of “the kernel of the Chris- 
tian moral scheme,” the “end which Christ proposed to himself,” as be- 
ing what he calls “the enthusiasm of humanity.” In plain words, this 
is what Christ called love ; the love of man as man raised to an enthu- 
siasm. It is perhaps owing to the fact that the author excludes or in- 
tends to exclude from this volume “ Christ as the creator of modern 
theology and religion,” that is, all consideration ef Christianity in its 
teaching concerning God, that he makes this “enthusiasm of luman- 
ity” occupy a place in his scheme quite disproportionate to what any- 
thing corresponding to this vague neologism occupied in Christ’s teach- 
ing. He says, for instance, “The Christian law is the spirit of Christ, 
VOL. CII. — NO. 212. 20 
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that enthusiasm of humanity which he declared to be the source from 
which all right action flows. What it dictates, and that alone, is law 
for the Christian.” (p. 218.) We are at a loss to know where this 
declaration of Christ is to be found; and the view of the author appears 
still more extraordinary, when we find him asserting as “a fundamental 
principle,” “that Christianity is natural fellow-feeling, or humanity 
raised to the point of enthusiasm.” This is a definition of Christian- 
ity unlikely to satisfy Christians, and incapable of conveying any dis- 
tinct meaning whatsoever. The shallowness of thought and the loose- 
ness of assertion manifest in such phrases as these pervade the whole 
treatment of this subject. Thus, on page 275, the author declares, with 
what seems like the utterance of delirium, that “ Christ meant what 
he said, and said what was true, when he pronounced the enthusiasm 
of humanity to be everything, and the absence of it to be the absence 
of everything.” And in a similar vein of extravagance, affording at 
the same time a very striking instance of the author’s confusion in in- 
terpreting metaphorical language, is the passage in which he cites the 
words, “ Except ye eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son of man, 
ye have no life in you,” proceeding to explain them as follows: “ What 
Christ meant by life is not now difficult to discover. It is that healthy 
condition of mind which issues of necessity in right action. The health 
of the soul we know Christ regarded as consisting in a certain enthusi- 
asm of love for human beings as such.” 

It was no doubt, in one sense, a healthy condition of mind which 
Christ required of the lawyer who asked what he should do to inherit 
eternal life; but the health of the soul is something more than “a cer- 
tain enthusiasm of love for human beings as such.” When Christ asked 
the lawyer, “ What is written in the Law?” his answer was, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” And Christ then said to him, “ Thou hast answered right: this 
do and thou shalt live.” The enthusiasm of humanity is hardly a sufli- 
ciently ample phrase to embrace the first of the two commandments on 
which hang all the Law and the Prophets. 

For a book not intentionally written in an irreverent spirit, this vol- 
ume is unusually open to the charge of handling the most serious and 
sacred things in so careless a manner as to produce the effect of irrev- 
erence, and violate every canon of good taste. These broad, unsupported 
assertious of what Christ meant and said might be well enough if the 
author professed to be inventing a fictitious Christ, but are gravely ob- 
jectionable in a work professing an historical purpose and method ; but 
even these are less offensive than certain passages where the author's 
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fancy has led him into a license of expression such as a refined scoffer 
at religion would hardly imitate. Such, for example, is the passage in 
which the Lord’s Supper is compared to a club dinner, and it is said 
(we cite the words as an illustration that throws much light on the 
character of the author’s mind) that “ God and Christ are members of 
the club.” There is no palliation for this offence against good taste. 

Such a book as “ Ecce Homo” can have no marked and permanent 
influence on thought. Its value as a protest against ecclesiastical tra- 
dition will not preserve it. It is but one piece of evidence among many 
of a growing independence of religious thought. When thought be- 
comes really free, and when the tyranny of creeds and superstitions 
is more completely broken, the main difficulties in comprehending the 
motives, objects, and feelings of Christ as an historical character will 
disappear, and such books will no longer be written or excite atten- 
tion. 





10.— The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, from the 
Settlement of the Colony to the Death of Bishop Seabury. By E. 
Epwarps Brearps.ey, D. D., Rector of St. Thomas’s Church, 
New Haven. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1866. 8vo. pp. 
xxix., 470. 


Tuts volume is the fruit of careful studies and laborious research. 
It is written in a candid spirit, and the reader will not hesitate to ac- 
cept the author’s assertion, that, “while I confess a strong attachment 
to the Episcopal Church, I am not conscious of any undue partiality 
in my statements.” The book is a valuable contribution to local and 
ecclesiastical history. ‘The most interesting and instructive portion of 
it to the general reader is the part which treats of the relations of the 
Episcopal clergy and the leading members of the Church to the events 
which preceded and brought on the Revolution, their feelings in regard 
to the popular cause, and their course during the Revolution itself. It 
was fortunate for America that the Episcopal Church was not at that 
period possessed of any considerable strength in the Northern Colonies, 
and had not struck its roots deeply into the American soil. “If they,” 
(the members of the Episcopal Church,) says Dr. Beardsley, “desired 
the suppression of the rebellion, and the establishment of the King’s 
authority in the land, it was because they felt that Churchmen, as the 
weaker party, could only in this way hope for encouragement and per- 
manent security. They generally conceived the measures of the Colo- 
nies to be unwise, if not unjust, and destined to end either in defeat or 
ruin on the one hand, or the overthrow of the Church on the other.” 
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Seabury, afterwards the first Bishop of Connecticut, was “notoriously 
disaffected to the American cause,” and was made chaplain of the 
“Loyal American Regiment.” The Episcopal Church in America 
was still the Church of Bngland, and its love and loyalty were given 
to the mother land. Even yet, if we may judge from the proceedings 
of the recent General Convention, the Church has not learned the full 
lesson of patriotism. 

Dr. Beardsley’s style is simple and clear, his narrative is well con- 
ducted, and his reflections are sensible and to the point. The volume 
is very handsomely printed. 





11. — The Differential Calculus: with Unusual and Particular Analy- 
sis of its Elementary Principles, and Copious Illustrations of its 
Practical Application. By Joun Spare, A.M., M.D. Boston: 
Bradley, Dayton, & Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. xix., 244. 


An eccentric work, written in execrable English, and meant to help 
the tyro over the elementary difficulties of the Calculus by a profusion 
of practical problems, in which “the work aims at cultivating and pro- 
longing the enthusiasm of the student, by clothing his conceptions of 
quantity in the garb of romance, or something of a supposable human 


* experience. These conceptions may, with the more interest, be erratic 


and fanciful as to economical life, without ever filling or exhausting the 
generality of pure mathematical conception.” 

The difficulties which this work is fitted to overcome are so idiosyn- 
cratic, that it will fail, we think, to meet the common needs of the 
student, who will find superadded to the difficulties of “pure mathe- 
matical conception” the perplexities of the author’s practical problems. 

“ The present treatise on the Differential Calculus is believed to be 
the first, of any character, that has been written and published in Amer- 
ica as the special topic of a volume; and the first, so far as known to 
the author, ever published, that professes the character of the present 
one.” It must be conceded that there is a sort of negative merit in the 
self-restraint which has saved the Integral Calculus from the author’s 
romantic explanations. We can imagine no other reason why the limits 
of the work should be mentioned, but for the purpose of apologizing 
for them. 

The author thinks he has proved that several American treatises 
are at fanlt in their treatment of certain elementary problems in the 
Calculus ; but he is generous enough not to expose them by name. 
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